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“1229, 


Southern District of New-York, ss. 


BE IT REMEMBERED, That on the eighth day of May, 
A. D. 1829, in the fifty-third year of the Independence of the 
United States of America, CHARLES H. BARNARD, of the 
said district, hath deposited in this office the title of a book, the 
right whereof he claims as author, in the words following, to 
wit :-— 

“A Narrative of the Sufferings and Adventures of Captain 
Charles H. Barnard, in a voyage round the world, during the 
years 1812, 1813, 1814, 1815, and 1816; embracing an account 
of the seizure of his vessel at the Falkland Islands, by an En- 
glish crew whom he had rescued from the horrors of a shipwreck; 
and of their abandoning him on an uninhabited island, where he 
resided nearly two years. Embellished with six copperplate 
engravings; also a chart, drawn by himself.” 


In conformity to the Act of Congress of the United States, enti- 
tled “An Act for the encouragement of learning, by securing 
the copies of maps, charts, and books, to the authors and pro- 
prietors of such copies. during the time therein mentioned ;” and 
also to an Act, entitled “ An Act, supplementary to an Act, enti- 
tled an Act for the encouragement of learning, by securing the 
copies of maps, charts, and books, to the authors and proprie- 
tors of such copies, during the times therein mentioned, and 
extending the benefits thereof to the arts of designing, engraving, 
and etching historical and other prints.” 

FRED. I. BETTS. 
Clerk of the Southern District of New York 
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THE Narrative now presented to the Public, has been 
hitherto delayed by the reluctance I felt to appearing as an 
author, or exposing the barbarity and ingratitude of the 
captain, officers, crew, and passengers of the British ship 
Isabella; for although they cruelly abandoned me and my 
men, leaving us in the same horrid situation from which 
they were relieved, yet their bones might have been blanch- 
ing in the storms that howl over the desolate and inhos- 
pitable shores of Eagle Island, had not I afforded them the 
means of escaping from so appalling but almost inevitable 
a fate. 

My friends having repeatedly urged and encouraged me 
to offer this work to the public, I am at length induced to 
yield to their persuasions. Devoted to a seafaring life from 
my youth upwards, and exposed to those vicissitudes which 
chequer all its scenes, but little leisure has been afforded 
me for literary pursuits; my composition is, therefore, de- 
void of the beauties of language so conspicuous in other 
works; but if it be inferior to many similar productions in 
elegance of diction, it is vastly their superior in the veracity 
of its contents. 
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Submitting his work, therefore, to the judgment of his 


fellow citizens, dressed in the simple language of a seaman’s 
and hoping it may be received’ with that indul- 


gence which its claims as a narrative of sterling truth, 
composed by one whose eventful life has been mostly past 
in traversing the boisterous ocean, 

He respectfully subscribes himself, 


THE AUTHOR. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


As some particulars of my voyage to the Falkland Islands, 
performed in the years 1812, °13, derived from different 
sources, have been for some time in circulation, I am in- 
duced, by the solicitations of my friends, and a desire to 
prevent or correct any mistatements of the origin and plan 
of that voyage, and of the events connected with it, to pre- 
sent to the public an authentic journal of it, until the cap- 
ture of the brig, by an unprecedented act of treachery and 
ingratitude; and of my being abandoned on a desert and 
uninhabited island, and my losses and sufferings consequent 
thereto. 

I proposed the plan, the advantages, and the expenses of 
the voyage to the. Messrs. John B. Murray and Son, in 
whose employ I had previously performed several others. 
We entered into an agreement, by which they engaged 
to purchase such a vessel as I should approve of, fit her out 
in such a manner, and supply her with such stores as would 
probably insure success to the expedition. For performing 
their contract, they were to receive 52-100 of all the net 
proceeds of the skins and oil that might be procured ; the 
remaining 48-100 of the proceeds were to be at my dispo- 
sal, as a compensation for my services, and manning the 
vessel with a sufficient crew for the performance of the 
voyage, and the objects connected with it. Conformably 
to their agreement, Messrs. Murrays purchased the brig 
Nanina, of one hundred and thirty-two tons, had her com- 
pletely fitted, and amply supplied with provisions and stores, 
and every necessary article; with the frame of a shallop 
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of twenty tons, and all that would be required to complete 
her for service after we should have arrived at the islands. 
I performed my stipulation by putting on board the brig a 
full and efficient crew. 

The ulterior intentions, after arriving at the designated 
place, were to procure, in the first season, as many seal 
skins as practicable, stow them in the brig, complete her 
lading with elephant oil, (being well supplied with oil casks,) 
and despatch her for New York, while I, with the shallop 
and crew, were to remain at the islands, engaged in sealing, 
uatil the coming of a ship, which, after the arrival of the 
brig, was to sail from New York at the most suitable period 
T could recommend, by calculating from the number of seal 
observed ‘on the island, and the length of time it would 
occupy to procure a certain quantity of skins. The ship 
was to be fitted out, provisioned, and manned precisely in 
the same manner, and upon the same terms, as the brig. 
On the arrival of the ship, we were to sail round Cape 
Horn, visit the usual resorts of the seal in the Pacific, pro- 
cure all the seal far skins in our power, proceed to Canton, 
dispose of the cargo there, and then return to the United 
States; each of the contracting parties binding himself to 
the other in a penal bond of $5000 for the true and faithful 
performance of the articles of agreement; with this proviso, 
that if a war took place, the clanse relating to the ship 
should become nugatory. 

My first business, after completing the arrangements with 
the Messrs. Murrays, was to select from those who wished 
to go and remain with me at the islands, during the inter- 
val between the departure of the brig and the arrival of the 
ship, such persons.as I could depend upon, and who would 
be agreeable companions in that solitary and inhospitable 
clime ; where, if the proposed plan succeeded, we should 
probably remain several years. “When the contract was 
mssionthere were in New York a number of ship masters, 
how ong oe ape: relations with England and France, 
ahcemin pene ns oh I ee the outlines of the 
Fa MR 59 a, o | them, and several wished to 
Pease, and aged enon Mesers. Fanning, Hunter, and 
dette 2 Cod to take them into co-partnership. They 

ue ? penal bond, by which they were obligated to 
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remain in the country with me, join the ship on her arrival, 
and continue in her until the termination of the voyage. 
This arrangement having been satisfactorily completed, 
I still wanted some competent person to go in the brig with 
us to the islands, and after her cargo was made up and 
aboard, to take charge of and navigate her home; but in 
this I was likely to fail, as those I approved of were not 
inclined to go out on shares, and I did not consider it pru- 
dent, at the commencement of a long, adventurous voyage, 
to engage one on wages, as I could not make the customary 
advances. But at this juncture, my father, although up- 
wards of sixty years of age, volunteered his services, upon 
condition that his duty would not commence until the brig 
was in readiness for sea. I gladly accepted his offer, pro- 
mising that he should always remain master of his time 
and actions, and not be required to perform duty until he 
assumed the command of the brig, at the eve of her sailing 


from the Falkland Islands. With these arrangements our 
voyage commenced. 
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CHAPTER 1. 
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THE DEPARTERE. 
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The mariner not vainly brave, 
Combats the storm and rides the wave 
To rest at last on shore.—Bealtic, 


Every one has been more or less a traveller. - To. ex- 


' plore unknown coasts, and develope the shades of character 


and climate peculiar to every nation, stimulate. the : exer- 
tions of the geographer, who often dies in a foreign land, 
an r to blighted hope and the cruelty of relentless sa- 
vages. The inyalid, pale and exhausted, leaves one little 
spot of earth for another, where he hopes to light up his 
cheek with the flushes of health, and enjoy with those he 
loves the blessings of existence. 

. With what ‘delight does the man of leisure, freed from 


the toils of every day’s monotony, enjoy the scenes, the sun- 
shine an of fureign lands; und weary out years in 


searching after novelties “which might be as readily found 
in his own country. To enrich his coffers, the merchant 
visits every part of the globe without weariness or fear, and 
embarks. his all upon the wild and treacherous seas. - Vari- 
s*as are the motives which create a propensity for tra- 
ral, they are wisely intended to school the mind in the 
owledg, e of hu man nature, so indispensibly requisite to 
eee nd make it appreciate its own. blessings 
ty pnt them with those abroad. To those who 
have been educated to the sea, and who derive all their 
support from navigating its surges, the desire of discovery 


' or health, pleasure or business, are merely accidental mo- 


tives which may or may not engage their attention. Ocean 
is their element, their home, almost a part of themselves; 
and it matters not to them whether skies are bright, or 
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tempests rave, so long as they are wafted on its bosom to’, 
the haven they. are seeking. 

There is no situation that opens & more ample field to 
contemplation and pleasure, expands the mind with a sub- 
limer conception of the attributes and works of Deity, and 
tends to enrich the heart with kinder feelings, and stronger 
conceptions of moral duty. That beautiful sentiment in the 
Psalms is in unison with my own, “They that go down 
to the sea in ships, that do business in great waters, these 
see the works of the Lord, and his wonders in the deep.” 
The glorious spectacle of the heaven-girt ocean—the terrific 
grandeur of a storm at sea, which no mortal language can 
adequately paint—the contemplation of the monsters of the 
deep, and the singular phenomena which it frequently pre- 
sents—the untold preservations constantly experienced— 
the whole ¢rew being together uniting them in mutual of- 
fices of kindness and affection: all these with the voice of 
conscience ‘will be often heard louder than the storms, 
urging the sailor to think-of the great Being who made 
him, and the duties which repeatedly invchildhood- he had 
imbibed from a parent’s lips. 

From ‘my boyhood I have loved and ‘pursued’a seafaring 
life, and have performed many voyages to various parts of 
the world. The following narrative is’a detail of my’ suf- 
ferings and adventures, in a voyage on board of. the Nani- 
na, for the Messrs. Murrays, of New York, m whose em- 
ployment I was engaged. Should it be of any service to my 
friends, or those who may pursue the same’ course, it is: 
freely at their service. - a ta 

Having completed our cargo on the 6th of April, 1812, 
for our imtendéd voyage, I received information that the 
bill for laying an embargo on all vessels in the harbours 
and waters of the United States, had passed both houses of” 
Congress; and fearful lest thé next mail from Washing- 
ton, would bring the official instruction to the Collector for 
the port of New York, which would consequently defeat our 
plans, 1 immediately proceeded off Sandy Hook, where I 
¥emamed until the 12th, when, having received the re- 
Satvens of the crew, we departed, and steered for the Cape 

_ rerd Islands, in order to procure salt for curing seal 
skins, and completing our stock of water. 
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The following persons-were on board the brig with my- 
self: Valentine Barnard; (who was to conduct the Brig 
home,) Edmund Fanning, Bazilla Pease, Henry Ingham, 
mate; John Wines, carpenter; Havens Tenant, Jacob 
Green, Henry»Gilchrist, Andrew Lott, William Seaman, 
steward; and John Spear, cook. : 

We arrived at Bonavista in thirty-five days, and took in 
salt, restowed the hold; and brought on board a large supply of 
hogs, goats, fowls, and vegetables, as all those articles there 
were abundant and cheap; but as sufficient water could not 
easily be obtained, the wells being three miles from port, I 
decided to run to St. Jago, from which, after the accom- 
plishment of our object, 1 proceeded to the Falkland Isl- 
ands. _ While crossing the equator; lon. 18°30’, old father 
Neptune came saucily on board, and was received with the 
usual formalities: He was complimented with several bot- 
tles of the best from those nevices who were*ever glad 
at so small.a sacrifice to escape the foam of his lather 
box, and save themselves a- ducking by his incensed ma- 
jesty. Neptune is, indeed, an impudent fellow; but he is 
such a mighty water-drinker, that he ought to be pardoned 
for now and then demanding a hearty swig of grog from 2 
novice, as the sea-water might otherwise disturb the tone of 
his thirsty stomach. ‘ 

We experienced several heavy gales from the south to 
the west, which prevented our making the: Falkland Islands 
until the 7th of September. Weanchored in Hooker’s Har- 
bour; New Island, at 2 P. M. moored our ship, and com- 
menced sending down yards, topmasts, &c. and were em- 
ployed in putting the frame of a shallop of 19 tons on 
shore, which had been prepared in New York, with the in- 
tention of being put together here, in order to cruise among: 
the islands in) pursuit of seal, and supply the men_at a dis- 

from the ship with necessary stores. ‘The next day 

_the weather being. fine, the frame was landed with the ma- 
terials necessary for completing her; the brig was stripped 

and hauled further into the harbour, and moored over a 

sandy bottom in four fathoms water. Having been launch- 
ed, the shallop was called *The young Nanina,” and was 
immediately fitted for a eruise among the islands in quest of 
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seal. I went in her with ten men to the Jason Islands dis- 
tant about thirty miles from the brig, on one of which I 
despatched nine of the hands, with their sealing apparatus, 
and suflicient stores to sustain them for six weeks. More 
‘seals are supposed to resort tothe Jason than any other of the 
Falkland islands. ‘They are distinguished by the names of 
Steeple, East, Grand and Flat Jason. My men were on the 
Steeple, which was considered the best station of the four. 
Upon my return to New island, January 3d, I found 
there the ship Hope, of New York, Obed Chase master, 
who informed -me of the declaration of war by the United 
States against Great. Britain, brought me several letters 
from my family and friends, and among the rest, one from 
the owners of the brig, Messrs. John B. Murray and Son, 
who confirmed the news of declaration of war, and advised 
me to return with the vessel to the first port in the United 
States; as I would perceive by the agreement, that what 
related to the ship was rendered by the war null and void. 
As this island is frequently visited by English whalers, who 
are generally commissioned as letters of Marque, for the 
purpose of replenishing their water, I deemed it prudent on 
veceiving information of the war, to remove the brig to a 
less frequented harbour, as she would become an easy prey 
to the whale ships of the enemy. I recalled my men from 
the Jasons, with the implements they used, giving them 
orders to leave behind their seal skins in stack; and so in- 
dustriously did we labour, that ina single day we completely 
rigged the brig, and by the next evening we arrived at a 
harbour in the English Maloon, where we determined to 
lay up the vessel. - But short-sighted mortals! how often do 
we labour for that which is to prove the means of disap- 
pointing us! and thus providence sometimes leaves us to 
ourselves that we may feel the folly of our own foresight, 
and yield voluntarily to that power which can alone guide 
and preserve us! 
_ This harbour, which I had previously surveyed in cruis- 
ing after seal, and which is now known by the name of 
Barnard’s Harbour, had never been visited, I believe, ex- 
cept by myself, and promised, from its inland situation, and 
ether advantages, seeurity from gales or capture. It is 
formed at the mouth of a small lagoon, or the west side of 
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the English Maloon, twenty miles east of Canton Harbour, 
Swan island, and forty miles south from New Island. . Its 
entrance is protected by four small islands, and its sides. by 
vast and lofty hills, which render it, in my opiriion, one of 
the best harbours in this part of the world. Here, we strip- 
ped the brig of all her rigging and spars except the lower 
masts. The spars were: put on shore to be secured from 
the weather, as we expected to remain here twelve months 
at least, since the prospect was good of obtaining a valua- 
ble cargo; and as we had learned that the orders in council 
were rescinded, we concluded. that peace would be soon 
proclaimed between the two countries. Even should the 
war continue, and we be so fortunate as to acquire a full 
cargo, our chance of conveying it to the United States 
would be just as favourable as if we were to make the at- 
tempt with only a part. At all exents, the time in col- 
lecting a full freight would pass much more pleasantly than 
in the walls of an English prison; and if in completing it, 
the war should not have terminated, and we should have 
the misfortune to be captured on the passage, we would not 
have so long a time to spend in confinement, as if we now 
made the effort and became prisoners.of war. I aeccord- 
ingly assembled the crew and stated to them my views res- 
pecting the propriety of remaining here until the vessel was 
loaded, or the conclusion of .peace; but, as our bread, at 
the present rate of allowance, would soon be expended, I 
proposed that it should be reduced to three and a half pounds 
a week per man, inasmuch as so little salt provisions were 
required, the islands being so amply furnished with fresh ani- 
mal food. My propositions were fully acceded to by all the 
party, who cheerfully and diligently continued their labours. 

During the fine weather the shallop was despatched to 
the Jasons, to bring away the skins which had been left 
there. The remainder of the crew, with myself, was em- 
ployed in stripping and mooring the brig, or on shore mak- 
ing such arrangements for the approaching winter, as would 
best enable us to pass it with safety and comfort. While 
the shallop was gone, I frequently went in the boat with 
a few of the men in. search of seals, and whenever she re- 
turned, it was my intention to unite the whole crew, and 
axplore all the shores of the islands. In one of our boat 
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excursions we left the brig with a strong ‘breeze at south- 
west, and proceeded to'a group of small islands, distant 
about fifteen miles. to the. north-west, ma large open bay, 
named by Byron St. George’s Bay. Here we killed about 
sixty seals, but our water being nearly expended, the keys not 
vielding any, and the wind also increasing, we were obliged 
to leave the greatest part of them and proceed. to the Eng- 
lish maloon for fresh water to quench our intolerable thirst. 
After sailing about three miles before the wind, we arrived 
at’ the Maloon, and landed with great difficulty, owing to 
the violence of the surf. And here we were, a small band 
of parched and weary pilgrims, traversing the hills and val- 
leys in search of the cooling beverage: 

To value our blessings we ought ‘sometimes to be des 
prived of them, and cheap as a single draught’ of water 
may appear to those who_are surfeited. by the gift, it would 
convey: richer transport to the soul of the famished sufferer 
than all which the world can offer. Such were the emo- 
tions we indulged, when, after long searching, we found a 
fine run of ‘water, from which we drank as if we had 
never before partaken of the blessing. Having sated our 
thirst, we looked round for shelter from the gale, which 
was blowing with immense fury; but after ‘consulting 
many expedients, we hauled. the boat up and turned 
her. over, and this served as a comfortable shelter dur- 
ing the week we remained on the island.. Our time was 
passed in shooting geese and ducks, with ‘which that 
group particularly abounds.:..The storm -having abated, 
we. carried to the brig-our skins and ‘poultry, and the shal- 
lop. having returned with the articles for which she was 
sent, we immediately prepared her for the contemplat- 
ed cruise. We took on board bread sufficient for three 
months, at the rate of three anda half pounds a week per 
man. Water, wild hogs, and fowls the islands produced in 
abundance ; the hogs were easily taken by our dog, the 
fowls were either shot or killed with clubs. 

ate taken between three and four hundred seals on Bar- 
kn s Island, on the 6th and 7th, we prepared to depart, but 
. ree blew with such violence from the south-west, as’ to 
portent of oe En ae Orth bang the 
‘ the English Maloon: however, we beat 
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ups far as Fox Island communicating with the Great Ma- 
Joon, and to which access may be had at low water.’ Hav- 
ing killed there a number of sea elephants, we stowed:the 
shallop with as much of their blubber as-she could hold, 
and made our way back to the brig.” We set up our try- 
works on. shore, and commenced boiling out the oil; and 
immediately prépared the shallop for a continuance of the 
Wwinter’s cruise, but were prevented by contrary winds from 
the westward. ; 

While at anchor, in the month of April, in Fox Bay, on 
the 8. E. side of the English maloon, we descried heavy 
columns ‘of smoke rising in the direction of the Anacan 
Islands, which are so low as not to be perceptible from 
where we were. Reflecting on-this unusual appearance, I 
suspected that they arose from the fires of Spaniards, pos- 
sibly from Buenos Ayres, on one of the Anacans, as I had 
often heard that the Spanish government was in the habit 
of sending out every year a Guarda Costa, to examine their 
harbours and passes for foreign vessels, and if any were 
found, to order them off immediately: and so apprehensive 
were they that the subjects of a foreign power might form 
even a temporary settlement, for the purpose of procuring 
seal skins and sea-elephant’s oil, that they often set fire te 
the tushooks, and thus destroyed the‘ harbours of the seal, 
to prevent them as much as possible from resorting to these 
islands. Lhad almost resolved to go to the Anacais for 
seal, butas EF could not banish the apprehension of falling 
into the hands of the Spaniards, I determined to remain at 
our present.station until I should ascertain by whom these 
fires had been kindled. 

We were now employed in examining the shores of the 
islands in the bay, in our pursuit of seal, of which we took 
several. As the columns of smoke continued to ascend in 
the same direction, I began to conjecture a variety of 
causes. Might they not proceed from, hordes of the enemy, 
who might possibly use it as a decoy to secure us in their 
power? Did they arise from daring adventurers like our- 
selves, who were either preparing their food, or trying out 
the oil which they had collected? But such a supposition 
was inprobable, as it is very rare that vessels touch at the 
Anacans. Oceasionally the crew of a boat or a shallop be- 
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longing to a sealing’ vessel may land fora few hours in 
quest of seals, but never, except in case of shipwreck or 
contrary winds, are they known to remain in places so de- 
solate.. The fires then were possibly lighted by some un- 
fortunate shipwrecked mariners as signals of distress, who, 
without food and clothing, might be dragging out the last 
remains of life without a pitying hand to administer relief. 
I held a consultation with some of the party on the subject, 
and we determined immediately to go to the Anacans. 

’ These. islands, which are three in number, viz. Eagle, 
George, and Barren, lie at the S. E. entrance of Falkland 
Sound, and are separated from the S. W. part of the Spanish 
Maloon by Jason streight, which is from two to three miles 
wide. Eagle Island, the principal of them, is about ten 
miles long, and from two to three in breadth. George and 
Barren are from five to six miles long, and from one to two 
in width. They present nothing but darkness and desolation 
to the eye; their sole vegetable productions are a species of 
coarse long grass and scattered patches of tushook, which 
every where abounds upon all the islands on this coast. 
They are surrounded by numerous reefs and keys, which 
oppose a perpetual barrier to the approach of vessels; and 
woe to the unhappy mariner whom contending winds dash 
against this inhospitable region, for here he will find deli- 
verance from the waves to be only a prelude to a more lin- 
gering and awful death. 

We now made sail from Fox Bay with a fine breeze from 
the N. W. and anchored'the same day at Jack’s harbour, at 
the N. E. end of Eagle Island, and despatched the crew in 
quest of seal. Strong gales, with heavy rain from the 
N. W. were now experienced, and several times we thought 
we heard the report of guns, but we could not’ be positive, 
as the sound might be occasioned by the. breaking of the sea 
against the rocks from the opposite side of the island. It 
might be distant thunder, the last echoes of which were 
dying upon the waters; that they were signal guns of dis- 
tress we had not the remotest doubt, and in this we were 
confirmed by the return of some of our party from the south, 
who had also listened to the report of guns; and this esta= 
blished the probability of the belief in question. 

In any other situation'than ours, what a trifle would this 
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vireumstanee seem! In the bustle of society, where every 
one is absorbed in his own particular interests, it would re- 
quire something: unusual to-awaken the attention ; but here 
man is.no less,the creature of his passions, but only on a 
smaller scale; he perpetually requires something to rouse 
him from his apathy—something to call ‘his industry into 
play—something by which he may evidence-that his powers 
came originally from God, and that he was sent into the 
world to. benefit his fellow-creatures. Without this stimulus, 
adapted to every circumstance and situation, how would we 
degenerate into mere selfish animals! My curiosity ‘and 
that of my companions were aroused to the utmost ; we rea- 
soned only like men—inquisitive men, and we'resolved te 
discover the cause of our solicitude. 
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THE DISCOVERY. 


What sound is that which steals upon my ear ? 
Is it the groan of suff'ring nature near ? 

What sight is that which breaks upon my eyé? 
Is it the tear of poor mortality ? 


WE got under weigh with a light breeze from W. 8S. W. 
and worked down towards the. S. W. part of the island, for 
a small harbour called Shallop’s Cove, where, we inténded 
leaving the shallop until we had searched the whole island 
for seal ; in the mean time, the boat with the sealing crew 
was strictly examining, the shores for the same purpose. 
At one P. M. we hailed the discovery boat to come along 
side, and at the same time perceived a flag-staff, on the 
weather or opposite side of the island, which had the appear- 
ance of a ship’s top-gallant-mast. I was now convinced that 
the smoke we had seen, proceeded from fires made on this 
island by the crew or survivors from some wrecked vessel ; 
and to strengthen this conviction, Mr.Fanning informed me, 
that in coursing the shore he had found, a new mockason, 
and also a seal which had been lately killed and partly 
skinned. 

While we were .at dinner, Tenant Havens, who was at 

‘the helm, saw a man on a high part of the island coming 
towards us. We immediately repaired on deck; and ina 
few moments eight or ten persons were observed on the 
beach, and as many more were rapidly coming from the 
direction of the flag-staff towards the same place : among 
the latter party, to our great surprise, we noticed a female, 
s Whose exertions and fleetness were not surpassed by many 
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of her male companions. Surveying the men, I saw with 
pleasure one or two who wore the uniform of British ma- 
rines. As this immediately banished all. apprehensions»of 
their being Spaniards, I began to devise the most effectual 
means of aiding those unfortunates, whom I now conjectured 
to have belonged to. some British man-of-war, which had 
been cast away on this desolate island. Although they were 
enemies to my country, I appréhended-no danger or loss 
from relieving them from their perilous situation; as I felt 
assured that, by rendering them this assistance I would bind 
them to me, by the strongest ties of gratitude... Alas! it 
was impossible for me to surmise the difficulties, and suf- 
ferings im which I should involve myself for nearly four 
long wretched years, almost two of which were passed on 
an inclement, desolate, and: uninhabited island, where, des- 
titute of every thing necessary to human comfort, I endured 
every suffering which humanity is capable of, except death; 
and to that I should. have been the prey, if the great Su- 
preme had not deigned:to bless my unremitting and almost 
unparallelled efforts :—but F will not pursue these reflec- 
tions. T'o-cheer thosé who had assembled on the beach with 
a prospect of relief, we hoisted American colours, which they 
no sooner saw than they. manifested every symptom of the 
most extravagant joy: they clasped their hands; they em- 
braced and. appareitly, congratulated each other with as 
much ardour as though their deliverance were already ef- 
fected. .We stood close in shore, hailed,:and eagerly 
inquired to what ship or nation they belonged:. “They re- 
plied that their ship was the’ Isabella, of London, which 
was wrecked on the island, on her passage from Port Jack- 
son, new South Wales, to London; our boat was instantly 
sent. to bring some of them on board, and returned with 
seven or eight men and a serjeant of marines. The peo- 
ple on shore were so anxious to get into the boaty that the 
crew was compelled immediately to shove off, to prevent 
her from sinking; and so eager were some of them to get 
on board, that they followed the boat a distance through the 
water, 
Those who came on board informed us, that they were 
wrecked on this place on the night of the 9th’ February, 
1813, and that their situation had been very distressing. 
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About a mile along. the shore, I saw a number of persons 
standing together, with an English union jack flying over 
their heads, and on-inquiry I was informed that the captain 
was among them. The boat was despatched for him, and he 
eame’ off, accompanied by Gen: Holt, (formerly of the 
Irish »patriots,) and Capt. Durie of the'73d regiment ; who 
gave me a more detailed actount of their deplorable situ- 
ation: that as winter-was approaching, in that’ inhospita- 
ble-climate, ‘their only shelter was temporary huts, formed 
of) pieces of wreck and sails; that they found no other 
means of subsistence, but what féw provisions they had 
saved from the ‘ship; that they’ were almost denied the 
consolation of hope, for no’ other prospect presented ‘it- 
self, than a painful, lingering death, as the termination of 
their sufferings. Yet, although they. felt so acutely the 
horrors of their own situation, after bemg rescued from 
the jaws of this most dreadful of all deaths, they could 
traitorously deprive me of my vessel and abandon me, as 
will appear. in, the sequel, to the same horrors, and thus 
prove-how corrupt and abandoned human nature is: when 
the slave of its own passions; but my painful recollections 
have carried mé from my subject. The captain, whose name 
was George Higton, farther informed us, that after his disas- 
ter, he repaired and fitted out the long boat in the best man- 
ner their cireumstances admitted,.and had despatched her 
about three months previously, in charge of Capt. Brooks, 
a passenger, and George Davis, mate of the late ship, who 
were accompanied by Lieut. London; and three seamen, an 
American, an Englishman; and a Spaniard; that there were 
yet on the island forty-seven persons, men, women, and 
children ; that the-boat was supplied with storés for three 
months at a rate established by a committee soon after the 
ship was wrecked, viz. two pounds of bread and two 
pounds of salt provisions’a man per week: and-in the 
event of their not attaining relief, it was left discretionary 
with Capt. Brooks either to return to the wreck or attempt’ 
a passage to South America; but as no accounts had beén 
complied a nen Re dear the” had oen 
Se mater eee on all expectation from that source. 

i ned that the ship was only one hundred 

and eighty tons, and of course that her boat’ was small, 
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and those in her unacquainted with the tide rips* among 
the islands, which occasion a very confused * séa running 
in all directions, so as to render it impossible for a boat 
of her size to live a single moment iri oné of them. © As it 
had frequently ‘been the unhappy fate*of boats with their 
crews to be swallowed up and lost, I was apprehen- 
sive that that had: been the lot of the boat and her crew. 
Capt. Higton also said that he had uwidertaken to construct 
a craft out of ‘the wreék of thie ship, to carry them to the 
main; but that he had a very indifferent carpenter, whose | 
tools were few and out of order, and who had neither forge, 
planks, tar, nor pitch. "That a man should undertake to 
build from only pieces of a wreck, without the articles he 
had mentioned, a vessel sufficient to carry fifty persons with 
necessary stores more than a thousand miles, which was the 
distance: to Buenos Ayres, the nearest’ port on the main, 
struck me as the-most visionary scheme- which had ever 
been attempted.’ I had heard of castle building, but never 
of ship building in the air: and nothing in my opinion 
could justify so chemerical attempt, but the extremity to 
which he was reduced. © He inquired if I could furnish him 
with what he wanted, ‘as he was very anxious to finish’ his 
vessel. I agreed to supply him with a forge, tar, pitch, and 
tools, and. if he wanted the agssistatice’ of my carpenter, 
who was engaged. in sealing; that -he might. have him ‘by 
furnishing another man in bis place. Butts I had no tim- 
ber or plank, it was not in my power to assist him. I as- 
sured him that I would visit them as soon as I had secured 
the shallop in a safé anchorage in the cove, distant about 
three miles; and directly opposite to the flag-staff. 

Gen. Holt and Capt. Durie’having families on shore, éx- 
pressed a wish to be landed, that they might enjoy as soon 
as possible the pleasure of communicating to them the happy 
change in their prospects, elevating them from the abyss of 
despair to the summit of hope; and the men were also de- 
sirous of satisfying the curiosity of their companions in 


misfortune. In compliance with their wishes, they were all 
Janded. 


* These are occasioned by violent seas meeting the tide at sonte promontory 
or bluff, occasioning the most dangerous agitation and confusion of the waves, 
in encountering which many boats, and even shallops, have been lost. 
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While conversing on board, we continued tacking along 
shore, but owing to the lightness of the wind, which was 
directly ahead, we were prevented from arriving at the an- 
chorage tillnine P.M. A-sergeant and two men were sent by 
Capt. Durie to conduct us to their encampment. Hunter 
and myself, under the guidance of the sergeant, proceeded 
across the. island, and were directed to the hut of Capt. 
Durie, by whom and his lady we were politely received. 
On inquiring for captain Higton, we soon learned that it was 
not probable that we should see him. The reasons assigned 
for ‘his.absence, I shall from delicacy forbear to. mention. 
Gen. Holt and his lady joined us, and were a pleasing addi- 
tion to the party. The evening was passed in conversing 
about.events previous and subsequent to their shipwreck, 
and the characters of the principal officers and leaders of 
the crew, and likewise of the passengers. ‘These outlines 
were generally given by Mrs. Durie with great spirit and 
humour ; but unfortunately, if correct, they were too deeply 
shaded to rely on the honour of those described. ‘Those of 
Captain Higton and Samuel Ansel, a seaman, were very 
dark; and Sir Henry Brown Hays and Thomas Mattensen’s 
were notoriously black, for their departure from those. prin- 
ciples that distinguish the honest man and the gentleman 
from the felon and the depraved. We accepted the polite 
invitation of Gen. Holt and lady, to lodge in one of his: huts, 
and were accommodated to the best of their ability. 

On the 5th of April we took a general survey of the 
habitations, and of the.small vessel they were building, and 
the remaining part of the wreck and cargo. The huts were 
erected on a high bluff, about a cable’s length from the 
wreck ; there were twelve or fourtcen of these miserable 
shelters placed in the form of a square; the building, or 
larger hut, called by them the store-house, containing what 
provisions, wine, etc. they had saved from the ship, was 
placed in the centre. The sides of these tenements were 
constructed of dry tushook er bogs; the rafters of small 
“pars or pieces of the wreck, and-covered with sails or the 
ned seals ; the latter of which constituted a great part 

cargo. As I went among them, the people appeared 
much interested in conversing with us about. the brig and 
her crew, and in return recounting the history of their 
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tuistortunes and blighted hopes. The sudden change they 
experienced from misery to happiness, at-the prospect they 
now indulged of returning to their native land, families, and 
friends, was described in animated terms. 

Whilst viewing. the vessel they were building,* I fell in 
with Capt. Higton, who invited. me to his hut; L accom- 
panied him to his residence, where I saw his chere amie, 
who appeared perfectly at her ease. He never introduced 
the subject of his crew or passengers, nor his intentions re- 
specting them; and when I addressed a question to him, 
his only reply was a cold monosyllabical yes or no, delivered 
with an air distant and reserved. After wasting a few mi- 
nutes in his too agreeable society, he graciously told me 
that he suspected breakfast was waiting for me at Capt. 


Durie’s. After so delicate an intimation to weigh anchor, I 


retired with all the respect due to so important a personage, 
and went to Capt. Durie’s. We had Gen. Holt and lady 
to breakfast with us. I related the reception I had received 
from Capt. Higton, and that as far as it respected the 
future fate of his passengers and crew, he appeared to be 
as unconcerned as if they were all at home, enjoying ‘the 
comforts of life in the bosom of their families., Whilst it 
was undecided respecting the wreck, and in what manner 
we should assist the sufferers, I advised Fanning and Hun- 
ter to proceed to George Island for seal. I told Capt. 
Durie and the rest that 1 would call on them at my return, 
which would be in a few days; and that then we should en- 
deavour to ascertain if Capt. Higton felt disposed to make 
arrangements to return to Europe; assuring them, at the 
same time, that it would afford me pleasure to exert all my 
abilities to forward their departure from these desolate 
shores; and if, on my return, Capt. Higton still continued 
to conceal his intentions, or still prosecuted his visionary 
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* Which was on'a high bluff, considerably distant beyond their huts, It was 
very laborious to carry their timber, etc. so far wp the steep declivity. She had 
two or three streaks of plank, and was most injudiciously placed ; for if the 
had materials to finish her, they might say with Robinson Crusoe of his canoe, 
*¢ I never thought how I should get her to the water.” Qne of the mariners 
was a gimblet maker; he took charge as blacksmith; the sergeant had made 
him a canvass bellows ; his anvil was one of the ship’s guns heavily loaded, as 
J was told; indeed, I saw that. the bore of thé cannon was neatly filled with 
something, but I could not decide what. . 
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scheme of building a vessel, I would, although 1 considered 
the project unattainable, send my carpenter with his:tools, 
and all that could be spared from the shallop, and would 
then immediately proceed to the brig, and return with every 
article that would be serviceable to them. On taking leave 
of our new friends, Mrs. Durie expressed her deep regret at 
our departure; and when we were nearly across'the island, 
we observed Gen. Holt and Capt. Durie following us ; and 
on joining us Capt.-Durie stated, that Mrs. Durie had per- 
suaded him, with tears, to use his best endeavours to prevail 
upon me to take her and her children along with us, as 
she would prefer all the dangers and hardships she might 
encounter in our small vessel, to remaining on the island, 
being apprehensive that the treatment I had received from 
Capt. Higton might induce me to return to the brig with- 
out them, or at least prevent me from renewing the disin- 
terested offers of service I had ‘already made for their re- 
lief. We retraced our way to the camp, and found Mrs. 
Durie in tears: I complied with her request, and offered to 
take her, with her family and all her effects, immediately 
on board the shallop, and though it was not my calculation to 
return so soon, yet we would bend -our course of sealing 
towards the brig, in which she could remain until our de-~ 
parture, when we would convey them to the United States, 
from whence they could procure a passage to some port in 
the British dominions. Gen. Holt hearing these proposals, 
wished to make a similar arrangement for himself and 
family. I stated to him my entire inability to make the 
Same arrangement in his ‘case as I had proposed to Capt. 
Durie; that I was very desirous of being serviceable to all, 
and if Capt. Higton would ‘state his wishes, and candid 
proposals, F had no doubt but that I might be enabled to 
carry them all to a port in South America, from whence 
they could proceed directly to England. 

During this conversation Capt. Higton was standing near 
us, but not so near as to hear it; for he avoided the compa- 
ny of Capt. Durie and lady on account of some dispute. 
Gen. Holt said, «I have conversed with Capt. Higton on the 
subject, but his only answer was, we must not appear 
too anxious to get off, for in that. case the Americans 
might take advantage of us.” I replied, that Capt. Higton 
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had formed a wrong opinion of us; that our motive in com- 
ing to them .was not to take advantage of their distress, 
but to-relieve it to the full extent of our power; that Twas 
still willing to fulfil my previous proposals as far as was 
practicable to relieve them from their present sufferings, 
and was ready, without remuneration from’ any one, to re- 
ceive them all on board the brig, and proceed immediately 
for South America or the United States. Although such a 
procedure would entirely destroy the plan of our voyage, yet 
humanity induced me to make that sacrifice to rescue them 
from falling a prey to the rigour of the approaching winter ; 
but as it was unreasonable that I should solicit asa favour 
the conferring on them the inestimable benefit of restoring 
them to their country, home, and friends; I therefore added, 
as a preliminary, that the eaptain and crew should aban- 
don all claim to the wreck and cargo, of which it was im- 
possible for them to carry any part to England, and this 
might partly reimburse me for'the loss I must sustain, but 
that all private property should be restored. ‘No care had 
been taken of the ruined effects which were scattered about 
the island, and a few easks of sperm oil, which the sea had 
thrown upon the beach, was the only part of them that could 
be saved. Gen, Holt repeated this conversation to Capt. 


Higton, who was now convinced of the impracticability: of 


building a vessel, as every one objected to remaining with 
him for that purpose. Capt. Higton appeared surprised at 
the liberality of our demands, and the benevolence of our 
motives, and unhesitatingly acquiesced; “and a written 
agreement.was drawn up to the above effect, with this ad- 
dition, that the crew of the wrecked yessel should assist in 
securing and’ putting on board the brig every part of the 
cargo that could be found, and should be entirely on tlie same 
footing as the men belonging to the brig; that stores of 
every description should .be delivered into our charge, and 
that all should receive the same allowance of provisions. 
The additional article was publicly read on the 6th and 
approved of by all, and Capt. Higton-expressed a desire to 
be taken off assoon as possible; but previous to their signing 
agreement we thought it advisable to inform them of the 
existing war between Great Britain ard the United States, 
which we were convinced they knew nothing of, as our crew 
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had positive orders not to mention it; but we were now in- 
duced to make the disclosure lest they should discover it, 
and: suspect us of having concealed it from intefested mo- 
tives, and might thus think themselves justifiable in taking 
advantage of us at sea,-in altering the course of the ves- 
sel to any port they ‘thought proper, which, from their su- 
perior numbers, they could easily effect.’ We accordingly 
imparted it to Capt. Durie, Capt.’ Higton, and Gen. Holt, 
requesting Capt. Durie’ to inform the marines who were 
under his command, Capt. Higton the sailors, and Gen. 
Holt the passengers. _ Each division was drawn up in line, 
and was informed of the war between the two countries, 
with the request, that they would not violate the agreement 
that had been ‘concluded, but conduct themselves as though 
there was no difference between the two governments. 
The disclosure did not appear to make any alteration in the 
minds of the crew and passengers. I must exeept the al- 
ready infamous Sir Henry Brown ‘Hays, who endeavoured 
to prevail upon the others not to abide in any manner by 
the agreement, but to compel us to take them. directly to 
South America or England. . The rest, far from joining his 
base project, treated, him and his advice with the most 
marked contempt, and immediately signed the articles first 
made with us; at the same time we informed the titled but 
pardoned convict*, that unless he did the same be should 
be left on the island. 

After having, as we thought, prevented the probability 
of any misunderstanding, we increased each person’s al- 
lowance of bread from two and a half to. four pounds a 
week, as the quantity on board the brig, and that which 
was saved from the wreck, would allow of such an increase, 
even if we should be detained on those islands the greater 
part of the winter. Sir H. B. Hays still remaining obsti- 
nate, we weighed his and his attendant’s allowance separate 
from the others, and sent it to them; thinking by this to 
sntimate to him, that unless he would lay aside his opposi- 
sion, all personal intereourse with him would cease: but it 
was not our intention to proceed to the extremity of leaving 
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’ him on the island, although this desolate situation was the 


fittest residence for such a man. 

Captain and Mrs. Durie desired that I would take them 
and their family in the shallop to the brig, which was im- 
mediately complied with; and to make room for their bag- 
gage, I ordered the hold of the shallop to be cleared of the 
seal skins and other articles, with which it was. filled; and 
these we were obliged to leave on the island. I made the 
cabin as comfortable as possible for their reception. We also 
took on board Mary Ann Spencer, as.an attendant on 
Mrs. Durie; a woman in the meridian of life, of abandoned 
habits, and mistress to Lieut. London, who went in the 
boat with Capt. Brooks in quest of relief, and who left his ef- 
fects in her charge: also a drummer and his wife, eleven sai- 
lors, late of the wrecked vessel, and four of my seamen, for 
the purpose of rigging the ship and bringing her round, I left 
on the island, with Capts. Hunter and Fanning, four men, 
and the boat belonging to the brig, with directions to save 
what part of the ship and cargo they could, and transport 
it across the island to Shallop’s Cove; from which place I 
intended: to take it in the shallop to the brig, when she 
should arrive in Jack’s Harbour. «The shallop being ready 
at two P. M.on the 8th, we sailed from the cove for Bar- 
nard’s Harbour, distant one hundred and ten miles west 

north west; the wind blowing heavily, we deemed it im- 
prudent, in so small a vessel, to venture into the open sea 
until it had moderated, and therefore anchored in Jack’s 

Harbour. 

On the 9th we weighed anchor, and with light breezes 
blowing from S. S. W. put out into Falkland Sound; at sun- 
rise the wind came round to W. N. W. and blew.a violent 
gale. We took a double reef in the main-sail, and made short 
tacks to go under the lee of the land, and, if possible, get 
to the anchorage in Fox Bay before night. About tema. M. 
being near the middie of the sound, we discovered a small 
boat to windward, coming before the wind and sea, Sus- 
pecting her to be the jolly boat, which had been despatched 
in search of aid for the wrecked, we hove to, picked her up, 
and took her on deck, and Thomas Mattinson, who had 
charge of her, with two boys and a marine. The dangers 
to which those men had been exposed, in an open boat and 
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in so tempestuous a sea, were great ; asthey expected every 
moment that their boat would be swallowed up, and that 
they would be buried beneath the raging billows; but, in- 
stead of that, they were unexpectedly rescued from a watery 
grave. They were extremely astonished, and they could 
not but wonder whence we came ; and more especially Mat- 
tinson, who, while his crew was gone below, had not 
moved from the place where he was first placed when hauled 
on deck, but he sat for a long time like one bewildered, appa- 
rently distrusting his sense of seeing. A heavy sea striking 
us, [asked him what would have been his fate had he then 
been in the boat? His answer was, ‘‘ God only knows, but 
who are you, and what am I aboard of ?” I informed him. 
He observed, that it was but a few moments after he saw us 
that he found himself on board; that at first sight of the 
vessel it appeared as though she.had risen from out of the 
sea to save him. At eight p. M. we anchored in Fox Bay. 
On going below, I found that the late dangers through 
which he had passed, had made so little impression on the 
debased and brutal mind of Mattinson, that he was al- 
ready completely intoxicated with the wine he had plun- 
dered from a cask containing a few gallons, which was re- 
served for the use of the females. 

The wind blew so heavily from the W. the next day, that 
we were compelled to continue at anchor. The ungrateful 
wretch, Mattinson, whom I yesterday preserved from a pre- 
mature grave, inquired ‘ how American prize money would 
drink ?”? The infamous character I had heard of this man, 
would have induced me to refuse taking him on board 
the shallop, had there been any probability of his reaching 
the shore. 

Capt. Durie and myself being equally anxious to effect a 
riddance of Mattinson, we told him that now he could cross 
to the wreck with safety ; but the two boys and the marine 
who had accompanied him, pleaded with so much earnest- 
ness to be permitted to’ remain on board, that, overcome 
by their entreaties, I reluctantly consented. At sunrise we 
got under weigh, and run along the coast till we were 
abreast of Port Howard, when the wind shifted to W. N. W. 
and blew very heavily, which obliged us to put back, and at 
four P. M. we anchoredin Port Howard. 
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We beat round on the 13th to Arch Island Harbour, 
where we anchored in the evening, the wind blowing strongly 
from W.N. W. which continued from this: till the 20th, 
with very little intermission. In the mean time we made 
several abortive attempts to weather Cape Meredith. .As 
this was impossible, in a small vessel like ours, having on 
board more than twenty persons and their baggage, which 
nearly filled the hold, obliging most of the party to be on 
deck, and keeping her constantly out of trim, I returned to 
the anchorage, and determined not to make another attempt 
unless the wind was fair. 

I ordered the crew to be prepared with a change of 
clothes, and bread for two days, in order to travel across to 
the brig, being distant between thirty and forty miles. We 
landed with sixteen men and the two boys, leaving on 
board Capt. Durie and family, the drummer and his wife, 
and Henry Gilchrist, one of my own men, in whose care I 
left the shallop. We proceeded to the brig; after great 
fatigue and suffering, occasioned by travelling over moun- 
tains and fording deep and rapid streams of water in the 
valleys, we reached the brig at six o’clock the same evening. 

Onthe 24th of April [returned tothe shallop, accompanied 
by Havens Tenant, to assist me in bringing her round, arrived 
there the same day at 4 o’clock Pp. mM. found them: well, 
and was congratulated by all on my return. Strong winds 
from the W. N. W. accompanied by small rain, continued 
until the 28th, when the wind died away to a perfect calm. 
At twelve, midnight, we had light breezes from N. E. got un- 
der way immediately, and stood out for Cape Meredith. .The 
wind having changed to W. N. W. on the 29th, we stood 
out for sea, and after reefing our sails, at day break stood in, 
and made the land, Cape Meredith bearing N. E. and dis- 
tant about four leagues: at two P.M. we landed in Two 
Island Harbour, at the entrance of Port Stephens, and 
accompanied the ladies on shore, for the benefit of exercise. 
While taking a short walk on the beach, we fell in with a 
sea lion, which, after an obstinate resistance, I despatched 
with my lance; we also met with a number of clap matches, 
which we killed with our clubs. After conducting the ladies 
on board, we returned to the shore, skinned the seals, col- 
lected some drift wood, shot a few geese, and went on board. 
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We run round Cape Orford, anchored in Canton Harbour, 
Swan Island, where I found, according to previous arrange- 
ment, a boat from the brig, for the purpose of procuring 
hogs and geese for the ship’s use. -As our numbers were 
so greatly augmented by the crew and passengers from the 
ship, for present supplies of animal food swe -were» com- 
pelled, by the uncertainty of the time we should.,have to 
remain here, to rely principally upon what could be pro- 
cured on shore in hunting and fowling; for it would have 
been imprudent, as long as othersupplies could be obtained, 
to have récourse to our salt provisions before we got to sea, 

Having taken on board our hogs and geese, and sailed for 
Barnard’s Harbour, we arrived at the brig at twelve Me 
From this time until about the 16th, we were employed in 
taking our oil on board, stowing the hold, and in rigging and 
fitting out the brig as staunch as possible, so as to be pre- 
pared to stand the bad weather which prevails in these lati- 
tudes in the winter months. . The shallop was despatched 
in charge of Henry Ingham, to Eagle-Island, in order to 
transport the cargo, or such other articles from the wreck 
as Hunter Fanning might select. After an unsuccessful ° 
attempt to get out of the harbour. on ‘the 19th, the wind 
having settled to a calm, Mattinson and some of the crew 
came aft, and showed a niutinous disposition, as he told 
them he. could get the brig round to the wreck himself. 
These proceedings gave me some uneasiness, for I felt 
assured that, if instigated and led by this ruffian, they should 
attempt to capture the brig, and deprive me of the com- 
mand, they would eventually succeed; as with my limited 
means and numbers [ could not oppose to them any effectual 
resistance. Desirous of ascertaining, if possible, the inten- 
tions of the majority on board, Capt. Durie and myself 
examined them, when. they all, with the exception of Mat- 
tinson, declared that they would obey my orders. 

Our next endeavour was to beat out of the harbour, 
trusting to chance whether we should procure a safe an- 
chorage before night, being in an inland sea, among strong 
and irregular currents, with no harbour under our lee, and a 
mp a 68 ppaarome end which might be accom- 
iis time of re vy gale, which was very common at 

year. We worked up along the shore. of 
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the Great Maloon, till sunset, when, being abreast of the 
Deep Lagoon, I was under the necessity of running in to 
make an anchorage for the night, which 1 did at the.risk of 
losing the brig, the entrance being narrow and between two 
high*heads, where the sea beats in violently ; and what in- 
ereased the danger, was the darkness of the night and its 
falling calm just before we gained the entrance we were 
then obliged to send the boat ahead to tow us, there not being 
sufficient wind tosteer ; however at eight P.'M. we anchored 
insidé-of the two heads, in forty fathoms water, a heavy 
swell setting in from’ W..N. W. to which we were exposed, 
and lay open to the wind if it came fromany point between 
the N. and E. We suffered much anxiety during the night, 
from the fear that the wind might come from that quarter, 
which would probably have endangered the brig and the 
lives of all on board. 

The clouds were passing rapidly on the 2ist from the 
S. W. and afforded us a prospect of getting out to sea, or 
up to New Island, where we might remain to take adyan- 
tage of the first fair wind for our destined port. At four 
A. M. the wind changed to the S. and blew a heavy gale; at 
day-light we got under weigh, set close reef fore and main 
top-sails, and run for Loop’s Head, the N. E. part of Swan 
Island; heavy gales were now accompanied with snow and 
hail, and twelve M. came to with the small bower, in Coffin’s 
Harbour, New Island. Gale still continuing with increased 
violence, we let go the best bower, veered away on both 
eables until we were within half their length of the rocks 
astern,when she brought up with nearly the whole of both ca- 
bles; we downed lower yards, and housed topmasts. This day 
ended with tremendous gales, attended with hail and stiow ; 
a part of the crew was sick, and the remainder not having 
sufficient clothing to encounter the severe weather, was 
almost frozen, and unable to render mich assistance. 

There was one continued gale from the 22d until the 3d 
June, from 8S. S: E.tothe S.W. As the storms and severe 
cold at this season of the year are generally of long duration, 
and having considered the deplorable situation in which we 
should be placed, if any accident. occurred to the brig, I 
determined to use every precaution to ensure our safety. 
From my responsibility to the owners of the vessel, I re- 
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commended to Capts. Val. Barnard, Pease, and Durie to 
strip the brig and safely moor her until favourable weather ; 
they all coincided with me on the plan, which was to secure 
the vessel the first opportunity that offered. We moored her 
in- Hooker’s Harbour, close in shore, under Burnt Island; 
we unbent the sails and made all secure. A party on shore 
went out to shoot the different kinds of wild fowl, with which 
the island abounds. All now deemed it proper to remain 
on the island a few weeks, rather than encounter the risk 
of proceeding to sea at this tempestuous season; as the wea- 
ther, at the expiration of that time, we had reason to be- 
lieve would become more settled and moderate. 


GHAPTER Lil. 


THE TREACHERY. 


‘Not faster yonder rowers’ might 
Flings from their. oars the spray ; 
Not faster yonder rippling bright 
That tracks the shallop’s course in light 
Melts in the lake away ; 
Than men from memory erase 
The benefits of former days.—W. Scott. 


Lire is indeed filled with vicissitudes. ‘The changes of a 
natural day are a striking picture of the bright and gloomy 
circumstances in which we may be placed. Who can, after 
all his calculations, expect unclouded success, and promise 
himself hopes without clouds of disappointment ? - Our situ- 
ation had been cheerless, but not without its comforts ; but 
we little dreamed of the singular reverses that were to 
happen, and blight so soon our few remaining hopes. 

Being in want of fresh provisions on the 10th for the sup- 
ply of the passengers and crew, I proceeded to Beaver, one 
of the adjacent Islands, with four men who had volunteered 
their services, viz. Jacob Green, one of my crew, and an 
American citizen; and Sam. Ansel, Jos. Albrook, and James 
Louder, British subjects, late of the Isabella. “Having pro- 
cured a sufficient number of wild hogs to load the boat, we 
departed, and about ten o’clock arrived at New Island Har- 
bour, when’ we discovered, to our inexpressible surprise, 
that the vessel was gone !—but where? We instantly landed, 
hauled up the boat, and awaited the. approach of day-light 
in the most impatient and tormenting anxiety, but still 
cherishing a hope, that we might discover a letter, which 
would inform us of the: reason. But in vain did we search, 
for although they might have deposited one in a bottle, and 
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buried or suspended. it in some conspicuous place, yet, 
after a long and fruitless search, we were reluctantly com- 
pelled to abandon-all expectation of finding any communi- 
cation from the vessel... We were so confused and irritated 
that we could hardly persuade ourselves that we had been 
thus barbarous!y deserted, until we were constrained, by the 
certainty of the fact, to turm our thoughts to ourselves, and 
to devise. means for prolonging. our-existence. 


To be reduced -to ‘this deplorable yand almost hopeless 
state of wretchedness, by the treachery and ingratitude of 
those for whose relief I had long been labouring, and who, 
by our unremitted exertions were raised from the lowest 
depths of despair, to a prospect of restoration to all the 
endearments of country and home, was dreadful in the 
extreme, and what was my return? To be betrayed 
and abandoned; and'.at the very time when I was 
actually engaged in providing .subsistence for them, to 
cowardly avail themselves of ‘my absence in’ procuring 
additions to their comfort, and. plunge me inte a situation 
at which humanity revolts, without ‘scarcely any) garments 
but those on our baeks, and those.considerably. worn, to 
withstand, without shelter, the severity of a winter on this 
barren island, without stores or bread, or any thing that 
would answer as a substitute, and under the apprebension 
that the island would not afford,.game suflicient for us to 
exist upon. Wild hogs and game. there were; but .of 
the former we depended only on our-faithful dog; and of 
the latter.we had no prospect, as our ammunition. was ex- 
pended. Wa 

While reflecting on these. circumstances, it occurred to 
me, that possibly the brig had gone into Beaver Island 
Harbour to take us off; and she could have entered it with- 
out being perceived by us, as we were engaged in hunting 
on the opposite side of it. The longer I meditated, the 
more improbable. it appeared, that the crew.and passen- 
gers could have so entirely divested themselves of every 
spark of humanity, as to leave us exposed to all the hor- 
rors and sufferings we must necessarily endure in this inhos- 
pitable climate. - The weather being moderate, we went to 
the lee side of Beaver Island, whereas yesterday we were 
on the weather side; and cheered by the hope that we 
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should find the brig there, we entered the harbour, prefer- 
ring to be considered, and even treated as prisoners. of 
war, aud deprived. of all our property, to being aban- 
doned here; for in that case I would have nothing to cheer 
me, but every thing to fill, me-with thé most gloomy fore- 
bodings. But on our arrival’at Beaver Island Harbour, 
we were fated to endure, alas! the almost insupportable an- 
guish’ of neither finding the brig nor discovering any 
trace that she had been in the harbour; thus our last 
gleam of hope,died away, like most of those favourite pur- 
suits on which we place our hearts. “Yet we trusted that 
Heaven had‘not abandoned us poor forlorn wretéhes, thus 
cruelly abandoned of men. - We concluded, notwithstand- 
ing the dangers we must encounter, and which, under any 
other circumstances, we should’ have deemed insurmounta- 
ble in an open boat, on account of the sudden changes in 
the weather, and the great tide. rips which we must una- 
voidably pass, that we would attempt to éffect a passage to 
Eagle Island, where the wreck was distant, about eighty 
miles. : 

The dread of remaining on these desolate islands, and a 
new; but faint. hope, that possibly the. pirates might have 
stopped there, totake on board the brig what they could of 
the wreck and cargo, and have left a written communication 
and some necessaries for us, inspired us with courage to 
face the dangers of the attempt. We therefore lightened 


the boat by. throwing over four hogs, in order to make the 


passage in her with more safety, and retained four, which, 
in addition to the provisions we’ could procure at places 
where we might stop on account of bad weather, ete. would 
supply us during the passage, whieh we commenced at M. 
taking our, course. by the safest routes., After rowing the 
greatest part of the night, we landed on Island Harbour, 


the E: side of Swan Island, completely fatigued, by our ex- 


ertions at the oar. Having been imavoidably compelled to 
fast all the time of our passage to this place, our sufferings 
were great, and we were necessitated to pass the remainder 
of the night on the open beach. - The weather was 80 eX- 
cessively cold, as to. freeze that part of the beach which had 
been covered with the tide, to a considerable depth. Our 
clothes were wet, and the men frequently exclaimed that 
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they must. perish; this harrowed up, my already agitated 
feelings, since they looked to me for relief although sufier- 
ing equally with themselves. \ What a blessed thing it is 
that captains and commanders are often supported, some- 
times with almost superhuman fortitude to soothe down the 
murmurs and complaints, and unite the jarring tempers and 
interests of the men who are placed under them, Jt is a for- 
tunate circumstance, when an, individual thus situated feels 
himself thus sustained, and still more fortunate when those 
whom he directs are willing.to listen. to and obey his in- 
structions. 

The next morning, after considerable difficulty, we -suc- 
eeeded in kindling a fire, and.cooking some of the pork 
for breakfast ; which was the first food we had. taken for 
the last twenty-four hours; after. our meal we launched 
the boat and procceded on our passage. The wind, béing 
ahead and fresh, the sail was consequently of no use; we 
rowed down for Barnard’s Island against a heavy head sea, 
which frequently broke over the boat’s bows; but having a 
favourable tide we soon got under the lee of Barnard’s 
Island, being distant twelve miles. We avoided going round 
Cape Orford, from its being an inaccessible iron-bound 
shore, almost the whole distance from the commencement 
of the cape to Port Stephens, extending ten or twelve 
miles, and lying epen to the prevailing winds, which throw 
in a heavy sea, and at all times dangerous tide rips;. and 
there was no place within the. whole space, where we 
eould land with safety, or haul the boat up So.as to prevent 
her from being injured, if not-dashed into pieces; forming 
altogether the most perilous cape in this part of the world. 
We might have avoided the dangers of Cape Orford, by 
hauling our boat over a neck of land about two miles across, 
which would bring us into Port Stephens, without any dan- 
serous places to pass, except Cape Meridith, where the dis- 
tance from one landing to the other was but short, and the 
tide rips not so great. Having effected this, we thought 
that by waiting for a favourable day to pass the sound, we 
could prosecute the remainder. of the passage to the wreck, 
liable only to sudden gales, frequently occurring at this in- 
element season of the year. We.therefore proceeded di- 
rectly towards the mouth of Mc. Cockling’s Lagoon, which 
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is headed near the bay of Port Stephens, but separated by a 
strip of land about two miles wide, across which we intended 
to carry or drag the boat; but the wind blowing fresh and 
ahead, we could not’ reach it, but put into’ a small bay 
about one’ mile this sidé of the lagoon; the sun being down, 
we hauled up the boat and turned her over for a shelter. 
The night was very cold, with a light fall of ‘snow. 

This bay or cove is formed at the mouth of a valley, 
which lies between the mountains, with a gentle ascenit 
of about a mile; and then gently tapers off with a ‘gradual 
descent nearly the same distance ; there we discovered that 
it was entered -by water,’ which we had no doubt was the 
head of a lagoon that communicated with Port Stevens. 
We therefore decided to carry the boat across from thence; 
instead: of proceeding to Me. Cockling’s Lagoon, as the dis- 
tance from the two waters appeared to be less than at the 
latter place; and the saving of time and labour was very im- 
portant to us: we therefore carried the oars, masts, sail, and 
other articles across, which occupied us till night, which we 
passed in the same manner as the last. In the morning we 
undertook the task, and a'severe one it was, to get the boat 
to the water on the other side, and succeeded, after much 
fatigue and difficulty. “We attempted to carry her,” but 
were too much exhausted ‘by our many privations:to accom- 
plish so much: about sunset she was floating in her proper 
element. aR 

We proceeded down the lagoon, and if our conjecture of 
its communicating with Port Stephens were correct, there 
could, notwithstanding the darkness of the night and the 
falling snow, be-no danger in proceeding down the bay. 
After running about three or four miles from the entrance 
of it, we were much surprised at finding ourselves in an open 
sea. - The wind blowing fresh and fair, we kept before it to 
make a landing, as we had seen land in the direction we 
were steering previous to ‘its becoming so hazy and dark}; 
but to my astonishment, I found that we had run more than. 
twice the distance of the breadth of Port Stephen’s Bay, yet 
made no land, and the sea rose so as to break into the boat 
at times, which greatly alarmed us all. I began to fear and 
suspect that, in taking the boat across, we had mistaken the 
course, and that we were now running out to sea, and as un- 
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fortunately. we had no compass, we could not ascertain the 
course we were steering, nor those we had steered in follow- 
ing the- windings of the lagoon. » All was conjecture: we 
were soon agreeably surprised to find breakers. to the 
leeward; our next care.on approaching the shore, which 
was lined with low flat rocks that were bare at low water, 
was to effect a landing without ‘staving the boat; which, 
after much difficulty, we accomplished. It being low wa- 
ter, we were forced to haul the boat a considerable distance 
to reach high water mark, which at full tides.was against a 
clay bank, intermixed with sand, fifteen or twenty feet per- 
pendicular: on account of the: darkness of the night, we 
could not find a safer. situation. "We remoyed the snow, 
which had fallen to the depth of six or eight inches, and 
turned up the boat, with her gunnel against the bank, for 
shelter: the four men not being provided with a change of 
dry clothes or stockings,,suffered severely from the cold, 
as their clothing was worn threadbare, merely eoyering 
their nakedness, but affording very little warmth or yielding 
much protection from the severity of the weather. . As soon 
as the boat was turned up, the: poor fellows crept under it. 
As it afforded but a slight shelter from the wind and snow, 
they took their only blanket and wrapped their naked feet in 
it, weeping. bitterly. Ifthe authors of our extreme suffering 
could have beheld them for only amoment, it might perhaps 
have touched even their flinty hearts with pity, although 
they must have known the consequences that would ensue 
from their inhuman desertion.. 'Thedog laid down amongst 
them, alternately licking their feet and legs, appearing sen- 
sible of their distress, and desirous.of relieving it. After 
changing my stockings, I made a hole with my knife in that 
part of the bank against which the boat rested, built a fire 
under it, by breaking up a few pieces of drift wood which 
we had brought with us, suspended the pot by a string from 
the gunnel, and boiled some pork for our supper and break- 
fast ; for we supposed it now to be near day-light. While 
satisfying the crayings of hunger with the half-boiled pork, - 
we were dreadfully alarmed by hearing the tide rapidly ap- 
proaching, as in that case we would be obliged to turn np 
the boat, and remain in her till day-light, and at the same 
time be exposed to the fury of the surf, which might dash 
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the boat against the bank, and stave her to pieces; but 
these apprehensions were soon quieted, by observing that it 
was neap tide, and would not reach us: iia 
‘On June. the 17th, strong gales fromthe S. and severe cold 
were endured. At daybreak we crawled’ out from under 
the boat, and looked round, te ascertain, if possible, on what 
land we were ; but all appeared strange, and our suspicions, 
that we had in our haste hauled the boat to the wrong place, 
were confirmed ; and, taking our departure in the dusk of 
the evening, without a compass to take the bearings of 
Port Stephens, and the courses we had steered, I was com- 
pletely at a loss.to tell where or on what island we landed. 
I set to work, and. broke up. the remainder of the wood, for 
the purpose of cooking our breakfast of pork. As I -knew 
that we should soon’ be in great want of wood and water, 
and as the preparing of this meal would consume the whole 
of both articles, I sent Jacob Green and-Samuel Ansel 
along shore in search of asupply of both; but they returned 
almost frozen, without haying been so fortunate as to pro- 
cure either.’ _We were now almost in a state of despair, 
-but as I, knew that despairing would not relieve us, after 
eating of the par-boiled pork, and melting some snow in the 
cooking pot-for drink,I took Joseph Albrook with me, and 
went along shore in the other direction for wood and water. 
Having travelled about a mile, we came to a frozen pond,. 
and on breaking the ice we found the water both fresh and 
good; we filled our boat keg, and.left it on the beach, and 
continued to proceed along shore, in hopes to find some drift 
wood, when we fortunately fell in with four sea elephants. 
We immediately killed the smallest with our clubs, cut off 
the blubber, and carried,it to the boat for fuel. By this suc- 
cessful attempt in procuring water, which we had almost 
despaired of, and, the. means of continuing our fire; and 
knowing that without these two indispensable articles we 
could not long have.existed, our spirits and hopes were 
renewed, sa ey 
The tender providence of Heaven is never known to leave 
us so destitute, without sending counterbalancing blesings 
to keep us from sinking. . Where is. the wretch that will 
deny that he enjoys some, soothing hope, Some linger- 
ing joy; that enable him t6. encounter the miseries of life; 
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and encourage him to prepare for a brighter reward hereaf- 
ter? ‘They who talk most about their sufferings, are little 
aware of the numerous blessings which are left behind, which 
far outbalance, if they would think aright, all the miseries 
they complain of. : 

The gale still continuing, with flurries of snow from the 
S. and generally lasting several days, and not uncom- 
monly weeks at this season, we returned and killed the 
other three elephants, and secured the blubber for fuel, in 
case we should be detained here by. foul weather. 

Strong gales kept us close as possible on the 18th, under 
the boat, over a small blubber fire, the smoke of which 
turned the skin on all our faces pretty much of a colour. We 
began to consider what course to take, when the weather 
should become settled: I resolved. to leave this ‘shore as 
soon as it could be done with safety, and go over to the 
nearést land, which lay in an easterly. direction, distant 
about ten or twelve miles, hoping when there I might. dis- 
cover whence we had come, or where we had ‘first ‘landed 
after hauling the boat over the neck. As F had visited al- 
most every part of the shores of these islands in search of 
seal, I was confident that if I could reach any other land- 

. ings or harbours, I should not long remain without recog- 
nising something with which I had been familiar. 

The weather being fine and calm’ on the 20th of June, 
we launched our boat, ‘and proceeded towards the land be- 
fore mentioned. After rowing several hours, we found a 
safe place, where we landed, on. a‘rocky shore, under the - 
lee of a head land, about an hour before sun-set ; hauled 
up the boat, and prepared her for shelter for the night. I 
attentively. looked round, but observed nothing that re- 
minded me that I had ever been here,’ but Iwas almost sa- 
tisfied that we were now on some part of the Great Maloon, 
and what strengthened this ‘opinion was the appearance of 
a fox, for this animal is not found on any other island; I 
knocked him down with the pole of my lance, and one of 
the men took off the skin, of which he madea cap. The 
weather continuing fine, and our pork being nearly ex- 
pended, there being only. sufficient for one meal, we formed 
ourselves into two parties, and went in search of provisions, 
and to ascertain, if possible, on what part of the island we 
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were. I and my company returned at night, without having 
made any discoveries, and with only three wild fowls, which 
we killed with stones. 

We launched our boat ‘on the 22nd, with a strong wind 
from the W. and ran across-to the eastern shore, distant 
about two leagues, and there made a strict search for any 
thing which might lead to. any opinion of the place we were 
at ; but all was new to my sight, and our’ provisions being 
entirely. expended, I; with one man, coursed along the 
shore, and two others went in an opposite direction, in 
search of seal or wild fowl, or any thing that might allay the 
cravings of hunger. The wild fowl that frequent this island 
are so unaccustomed to man, and the danger which gene- 
rally attends his approach, that they take little or no notice 
of him.. We returned about the middle of the afternoon, 
without having seen a single. seal or fowl, or procuring the 
least morsel of food ; being almost in a state.of starvation, 
our want of success greatly depressed our spirits. Asa last 
resource to prolong our wretched existence, we pulled up 
tushook, grass, and all the roots.. It was nearly night, and 
the other two men not ‘having arrived, I experienced the 
most alarming apprehensions for their safety; fearful lest 
they had gone to a considerable distance, and not finding 
any thing to eat, they had not, from want of sustenance, 
sufficient strength to ‘return. However, about dusk they 
came back to the boat, but so completely exhausted by 
hunger and fatigue that they could hardly stand ; but they 
had had better success than I and my companion, for they 
brought in seven carrion hawks, which they killed while 
they were feeding, with a large number of others, on the 
putrid carcase of an eleplant, which, from its offensive state, 
must have been dead a long time. 

On the 23d of June; Jacob Green and Sam. Ansel went 
for more carrion crows,* Joseph Albrook and myself chose 


* These birds, generally. known among sealers by the name of rooks, partake 
of the form and nature both of the hawk and the crow, They are about the 
size of the largest hen hawks, common to the United States ; of a black colour, 
and shaped something like a rook; their claws are armed with large and 
strong talons, like those of an eagle; they are exceeringly hold, and the most 
mischievous of all the feathered creation. ‘The sailors who visit these islands, 
being often much vexed at their predatory tricks, have bestowed different 
vames on them, characteristic of their nature, as fying monkeys, fying deviis 
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a course im a’ different direction, from the one‘ they had 
taken ; we had not proceeded far on our route, when we for- | 
tunately encountered a young sea-elephant, which was a 
cheering sight; we killed him, and having loaded ourselves 
with as much of the flesh and blubber as we could carry, 
veturned speedily to the boat, and then went back for the re- 
mainder. The lean was allotted for present use, the blub- 
ber we reserved for our future necessities, as it will remain | 
good a considerable time. Green and Ansel brought in four 
or five rooks. Inow thought it best to retrace our way to 
the carrying place, and get our boat across without delay, 
appehensive that our fatigue and scanty fare would so re- \ 
duce our strength, that an attempt to accomplish it would 
prove unavailing. A strong head: wind prevailing, we. re- 
mained here’ a whole day, watching with the most intense 
anxiety for a favourable change of the wind, to-enable us to 
return to Swan Island, where our dog could provide us with 
food which would be luxurious compared with our present 
scanty diet of sea-elephant meat and blubber. But what 
was that luxurious food our dog could procure for us? 
Why, a poor, miserable, half-starved wild hog, without bread 
or vegetables, or a substitute for either. 

We launched the boat on the 24th, and left this place of 
famine to which I gave the name of “ Pinch-gut Camp.” 
The cravings of our stomachs most painfully acquiesced in 
the propriety of this name, which may sound indelicately 


ete. ete. I have known these birds to fly away with caps, mittens, stockings, 
powder horns, knives, stecls, tin pots, in fact evéry thing which their great 
strength is equal to. On landing at any place, we always find some of these 
birds, who visit us for the purpose of reconnoitering; and if we have any meat 
in the boat, they give the signal by commencing such an ear-tormenting caw- 
iug, that we are soon surrounded by additioual. sumbers: they compel us to 
s€cure our provisions, by covering them with the sails of the boat, which we 
fastened down by stones, aud then direct the dog to lie down by them to pre- 
vent these harpies from hauling off the stones and sails, to get at and devour | 
the provisions. ‘These winged pirates have been known to attack a man, when 
passing near their nests while their young ones were there. From their colour, | 
mischievous disposition, and feeding on carrion, they appear to belong to the 
crow species; while, on the other hand, from their size (being twice that of the 
peg crow), strength, audacious boldness, their form, and largeness of their 
amd appear to be connected with the hawk, which, when pinched with 
‘ert ated star known to feed on carrion. I should, from these charac- 
dae oe he escee me vulture-crow. _ I shall, however, continue to distinguish 
pe Pit s-ethn me they are most generally called by sealers, viz, rooks, until 
mé ornithologist shall affix to them their appropriate name. 
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to polite ears and delicate palates. We landed at Hook 
Camp which derived its name from one or more of the pi- 
ratical rooks stealing and actually flying away with the only 
seal hook we had left. We landed with some difficulty on 
a shelving rock, on which the surf was breaking with con- 
siderable violence. We were soon visited by more than 
one hundred rook, which had been attracted by the smell 
of the elephant blubber, which constituted the whole of our 
unpalatable stock of provisions ; indeed it could not be eaten 
by any. one without disgust, except he was a Greenlander, 
Esquimaux, savage, or piratical rook, or unfortunately like 
ourselves, on the verge of starvation. On the attempt of 
the rooks to possess: themselves of our pittance, we pelted 
them so heartily with stones, that they were compelled to 
abandon their object, leaving eighteen of their number dead 
on the field of battle; so. that their attempts, jmstead of 
diminishing, added to our. stock. _ This night the wind blew 
a gale from the westward, and which, to our distress con- 
tinued several days. 

In this forlorn situation, exposed to every hardship that 
man could sustain without sinking under the pressure, with 
scarcely provisions sufficient to sustain our sinking frames, 
our bodily strength and mental energy daily declined, and 
most of us despaired of ever being relieved except by a 
lingering. death. We weré now>compelled, and almost 
without hope, to separate in quest of something to eat ; and 
each chose and pursued his solitary route with feelings that 
cannot be described, and not easily to be imagined, So 
heart-rending was our situation, cut off from all mtercourse 
with the rest of mankind, on this cold. inhospitable island, 
that it appeared allotted to be the place where all our re- 

' Jations with the world must close, and where we would not 
be even “by strangers honoured and by strangers mourned”. 
Even now memory sickens at the recollection. ioe 

On assembling, we found that the whole amount of what 

- we collected was one hair seal and two rooks; on which we 
subsisted, with very trifling. addition, although constantly 
engaged in thé pursuit, until the 26th, wheu we consumed 
the last morsel; yet all our endeavours to procure more 
were unavailing, and we were. compelled by extreme hun- 
ger, to feed upon the roots of the tushook grass. The eat- 
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ing of those roots occasioned vomitings and dizziness in 
each of us, but more particularly in Lunder and Green, 
who were reduced to the greatest extremity. In this de- 
plorable state we continued until July the Ist, when the 
weather being more moderate, we, with the greatest dif 
ficulty, owing to our emaciation and loss of strength, launch- 
ed the boat’and got our things into her; but in effecting 
this we had the additional misfortune to split one of: her 
bottom, planks against the rocks, which caused the boat to 
leak badly. Jacob Green, on getting to her, was, by his 
extreme weakness, washed from the rocks, and was just 
saved from drowning. We now put off and ran along shore 
eight or ten miles, with strong wind and high sea... This 
shore is what is generally termed an iron bound shore, 
formed of high perpendicular cliffs, against which.the sea 
dashed with such violence as to render a landing almost 
impracticable, and even when effected, it would be impossi- 
ble to climb the-stupendous rocks. , The sea running high, 
frequently broke into the boat, which, with the leak, caused 
her to make so much water, that it required the greatest 
exertions to keep her afloat. -I wished to land, and on 
reaching the end of this rocky chain of cliffs, and coming to 
a sand beach partly sheltered fromthe sea by a point of 
rocks, we succeeded—hauled up the boat—then separated, 
and went in search of.something to eat, and luckily pro- 
eured some seal’s flesh, two foxes, and three geese; >The 
foxes here are such strangers to man, and his means and 
power of destruction, that they view him with the greatest 
indifference, unless he is carrying a goose or some other 
kind of fowl, when they will, without hesitation, attempt to 
seize, and conyert it to their own use ; but they generally 
paid dear for their temerity, being knocked down and killed 
with our seal clubs... Tate some of their flesh, but it is so 
very strong that nothing but the sauce of extreme hunger 
eould force it down. 

_ On the 2d of July we had hazy. weather, with the wind 
from the N, and not so excessively cold as to prevent our 
being constantly on the forage for eatables. This day 
Samuel Ansel, in a state of despair, cried like a child, ex- 
claiming that ‘we should never be released ; and» what a 
great fool he had been to volunteer to go with me in the 
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boat, as at that time he was concerned ina plan to capture 
the brig, and which had been in agitation some time. In 
fact, from ‘the time they were made acquainted with the 
war, he said he was to use his influence to induce the sai- 
lors to join in the conspiracy; and they were only waiting’ 
for a fair opportunity to execute their treacherous design; 
and that my leaving the brig to procure fresh provisions 
was the set tinie to accomplish their traiterous design.” 
I was greatly agitated on hearing this, and told him ‘*you 
are just where you ought to be; your guilty conscience 
troubles you, and you are tormented in mind, which renders: 
your sufferings greater than ours, whose consciences are 
clear of having plotted against the property or happiness of 
any of our fellow-creatures.”? 

The character of ‘this man is as bad as it was repre- 
sented; heis about twenty-six years of age, and has passed 
the greater part of his life-on board a man-of-war: there 
he was known by the name of John Stone, but his real name 
was Samuel Stone, which he divulged yesterday in the boat; 
which we expected every moment would fill with water ; 
when apprehensive of the consequences, and being no 
swimmer, he gave himself up for lost, and entreated that 
if any of us reached the shore, and should ever return 
home, that we would send information to his mother, who 
was known by the name of the widow Stone, living at Lu- 
tondon, near London, of the untimely death of her son Sam- 
uel. This was promised; but the moment we had safely 
landed, and his fears of immediate death had left him, he 
resumed his old habits, and began to domineer over and — 
abuse Louder and Albrook, both excellent young men. 
And what was very singular about him, and what illustrates 
the excellence of real virtue and courage is, that though 
this fellow. was the greatest bully breathing, and had domi- 
neered over the men and made them all afraid of him; 
yet, when we were in real difficulties and dangers, he was 
the very first to shrink back and despair ; while they would. 
bravely face them without a murmur or a tear. A striking. 
proof this is that cowardice and guilt are only confident and 
brave when their cause is a bad one; but true, undaunted 
courage and goodness, like the main-mast, stands fast amidst 
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the tempests, while the smaller ‘spars are shivered and 
blown away- daybed oer tity 
We remained here until the 5th of July, waiting for a 
favourable opportunity to return to the place over whicl 
we were to haul the boat; bat every moment added to my 
fears, that, in consequence of our increasing weakness, we. 
should not be able to regain either Swan or Beaver Island, 
the places where hogs could be procured by our dog; and 
on this faithful and te us invaluable animal, was our sole 
dependence to procure them. As our lives depended upon 
our reaching those islands, as swine are not found on any 
others in this cluster, we re-launched our boat, and after se- 
vere agony of body and mind, arrived at the neck of land 
where we had before hauled over. To perform the same 
task again was much more difficult than it was before ; 
the hope which then cheered us, that perhaps we might find 
our brig at Eagle Island, and be taken on board, was com- 
pletely wrecked; our bodily infirmities were great and in- 
creasing; our spirits were so depressed as caused us at 
times'to: be almost indifferent whether we kept afloat or 
sunk in this whirlpool of adversity to rise no more. But 
the love of life prevailed, and at the expiration of two days’ 
severe labour we succeeded in getting the boat, with all 
that belonged to her, on the opposite side-of the neck of 
Jand, and immediately proceeded to Swan Island: 
Now I knew where I was, I was astonished that I should 
lose myself in the neighbourhood of so many places with 
which I was so well acquainted; but the recent and unex- 
pected fight of the brig, must at that time have impaired 
my recollection and firmness of mind. ‘We landed on Swan 
Ishand about three P. w- where our faithful hunter soon procu- 
red for us a plentiful meal, furnished bya hog that he caught : 
we had fora longtime been destitate of so good and full a sup- 
ply of animal food, and nothing was required but bread or 
vegetables to render it truly delicious; although our impa- 
trence was so great, that, urged by hunger, it required more 
self-command than we possessed to permit it to remain over 
the fire long enough to cook. »We were now engaged in 
; hunting hogs—got six tolerable good ones—and we deter- 
mined to make another effort to arrive at the wreck. 
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We lett Swan Island at about two 4. M.on the &th, steered 
in the direction of Mc. Cockling’s Lagoon, in order, if it were 
possible, to find the place that communicated with Port Ste- 
phens; and if we found it, endeavour to get the boat across 
and proceed to Eagle Island; but we were so reduced in 
strength, as to render the attempt hazardous and doubtful. 
We arrived at the head of the lagoon about sun-rise ; at the 
same tume the wind came from the 8. and blew tremendously 
heavy, attended with thick snow ; we took our things out of 
the boat and hauled her up as quick as possible ; turned her 
over for a shelter ; scraped away the snow; made a fire 
under her, to obviate the piercing cold and heavy Snow that 
was falling. But our anxiety to know whether we had now 
found the right place was so great, as to induce Jacob Green, 
accompanied by Sam. Ansel, to travel across the neck ; 
when they arrived on the opposite side, Green immediately 
recognised it to be Port Stephen’s Bay; for he had been 
repeatedly there in the shallop, and could not be deceived. 
They found the width of the neck of land, from the head of 
the lagoon to the bay, much greater than they had expected 
it, being, according to their estimation, about four miles. 
On their return they found great difficulty in wading through 
the high grass and deep snow, which continued to fall very 
fast. Night overtook them, and getting confused by the 
darkness ‘and drifting snow, they mistook the direction, and 
went down the side of the lagoon opposite to the boat ; 
when abreast of us, they accidentally saw the light of the 
fire that was under the boat ; to get to us they had to return 
to the head of the lagoon, and from there travel down to us. 
it was near midnight when they returned much exhausted, 
and almost perishing with hunger and cold. They were 
gladly received, and all in our power was done by us poor 
mortals for their relief and comfort; for their long absence © 
had greatly alarmed us, as we were apprehensive that, over- 
come by fatigue and the excessive cold, trey might have 
been so unguarded as to rest themselves, when drowsiness 
overcame them, and they had fallen asleep in the icy arms 
of death, to wake no more. f 

Conversing about our voyage to the wreck, Green, Lou- 
der, and Albrook declared that their strength’ was not 
equal to. the severe labour requisite to get the boat to the 
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ether side, and entreated me to relinquish the design of 
going to the wreck, and return to Beaver Island... Know- 
ing that it would be impossible for me, without,the assist- 
ance of all, to eecomplish the object of the expedition ; and 
that if we succeeded in getting the boat across, and should 
then be prevented, by adverse wind and weather, from pro- 
ceeding to the wreck ; or should we, on our arrival, find that 
the wreck had been carried off to sea, or destroyed by the 
treacherous barbarians, we most certainly would perish with 
hunger, cold, and fatigue, before we could get back to Bea- 
ver Island, I left the question to be decided by yote. On 
taking the vote, it appeared that Ansel was the only one 
for proceeding; but as I knew that he possessed neither 
resources nor firmness, I voted with the others., On this 
decision, and by such a majority, I thought that the sooner 
we commenced our return the better: it was therefore pro- 
posed and determined to start in the morning for Beaver 
Island, provided the weather would permit. 

The storm still continued, and we suffered severely from 
its effects; all our fuel was consumed, and we had no fire 
to cook our scanty portion, nor to warm our shivering bo~- 
dies and almost frozen limbs: it lasted all the next day. 

~ The piercing cold penetrated our emaciated bodies with the 
keenness of a dagger. With great labour we procured 
some withered grass and cranberry. vines from under the 
cliffs, and half cooked some pork. 

The weather having moderated on the following day, we 
steered for Swan Island, where we arrived in the course of 
a few hours. Thus ended this attempt to arrive at the 
wreck; a termination very different from that we had an- 
ticipated, as we commenced it with the hope of acquiring 
some information of the,brig, either by letters that might 
be left for us, or the expectation of obtaining from the 
wreck articles which would benefit us. . We were dread- 
fully disappointed, but we still hoped to renew the attempt 
when more favourable prospects presented. We run 
along the east side of the island until nearly up with Loop’s 
Head, where we landed, and made the customary prepara- 
tions to resist the inclemency of the night. aie: 

_ On the 12th we rowed round Loop’s Head, and up the 
west side of Swan Island as far Quaker Harbour, landed, 
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and prepared tor the approaching night by pulling up tus- 
hook grass for beds, and making ourselves as comfortable. 
as we could. We were still employed in procuring hogs, as 
it was our intention to visit New Island, to examine if there 
were any appearances of a search having been made for us 
there. We got our boat afloat at daybreak of the 14th, and 
rowed over to New Island, and examined very closely to'disco- 
ver any tracks or other marks of persons having been on the 
island since we had left it ; but after the strietest inspection we 
saw nothing to buoy up our hopes. Weremained on the is- 
land several days, often deploring our wretchedness, which 
would cause us to vent invectives against those worse than 
savages, who had cruelly abandoned us to this cruel ¢li- 
“mate, less cruel’ than they; to the society of beasts—but 
less merciless than they; with scanty food and:clothing, and. 
‘this scarcely able by its raggedness to protect us from the 
cold ; with no home but what dur boat afforded—and all this 
we were encountering in the high latitude of 52° south. 
“Oh! for a whip of scorpions, to lash the rascals naked 
through the world.”—-We busied ourselves through the 
short day in wandering along shore, or going in-land seek- 
ing for food, as the supply of hogs that we had brought with 
us from Swan Island had been consumed some days since ; 


and the wind having blown heavily from south to S. W. we. 


had not been abletoveross to Swan or Beaver Island to 
procure more.” ©) © ba UR hes ve gt Sa 
The weather having moderated, and appearing settled 
on the 25th, we launched the boat and proceeded for, and’ 
landed on that part of Swan Island nearest to, and in full 
view of the harbour of New Island, as it was our intention to 
pass the remainder of the winter there; it being a good 
place to procure hogs, and.only about’ one mile from the 
place which we had chosen for our camp was a ‘small’ 


loose rocks, that had fallen from the adjacent cliffs: the 
tops of these high cliffs project far beyond the base, having 
the terrifying appearance of being on the point of falling, 
and crushing into atoms any of us who might be passing 
beneath, or any where within the range of the rocky frag- 
ments. Among these broken masses the seals, on being dis- 
turbed, seek for safety, and disappear inthe caverns below ; 
‘ 


seal’. 
rookery. This rookery was formed among a great number of. 
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one of us then ¢rawls in after them, and when near enough 
‘to reach them with a boat-hook, drags them from their con- 
cealment, and they are immediately despatched by a blow 
on the head, and skinned ; this is performed as expeditiously 
as possible, from the threatening appearance of the over- 
hanging cliffs. 

The men’s clothing, which was in a very indiffer- 
ent state when they left the brig, was now so far worn out, 
that it was falling from their backs; and as food and clothing 
were indispensible to the preservation of our lives, we so 
arranged as to have two departments for procuring these in 
full activity at the same time. Avstrict look-out was to be 
likewise kept up for any boat or vessel that. might be ap- 
proaching or passing’ New Island Harbour. | Indeed, no 
kind of craft could enter without our immediate notice, it 
being only seven miles distant, and open to our full view ; 
for though often deceived by hope, she yet flattered us, by 
vepresenting that perhaps the shallop would return to the 
harbour to search for us. Our duties and émployments 
were therefore so ordered, that one'should cook, and at the 
same time keep watch, as the harbour, its entrance, and 
all its parts were fully exposed to his view from the place 
where he had his fire. Two, with the dog, were to procure 
provisions ; and the other two to procure fur seals, to make 
elothing of their skins. 

The wild hogs had become very scarce and shy on this 
part of the island, the most of them resorting to the other 

_ end, and consequently to obtain food we were obliged to 
follow them to their haunts, and had to travel seven or 
eight miles through the wintry storms and frosts. After 
killing our game, we returnéd to the camp, carrying it on 
our backs; having to pass over hills, across valleys, flounder- 
ing through high snow-banks, wading deep creeks or runs 
of water, and neither our feet or legs were a single moment 
dry. On these hunting excursions what did we not endure? 
"Phese hogs in size, appearance, and habits, resemble the 
©ommon or domestic hogs of the United States; the old 
boars ‘are large and generally fierce, sometimes inflicting 
Severe wounds on our dog; they are very thin and run fast; 
their flesh is sweet, but lean, not having an ounce of fat on 
their carease, and has more the flavour of veal than of 
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common pork. . It is a very light dict, easy of: digestion, 
which leaves a vacancy in the stomach that gives rise to un- 
pleasant feelings, which it requires another meal to re-. 
move. r oe 

When obliged to bring hogs from the other end of the 
island, we made them light enough for a single man to 
carry, by takiug out all the entrails except the liver, cutting 
off the head, and leaving the whole of these behind. We 
tied the fore and hinder legs together, put.our head between 
them, and by this management the hog laid firmly on the 
shoulders, and. we then commenced our march for the 
camp;, such were the arduous and severe duties of the 
swine hunter—the other two were in close attendance on 
the rookery, and more than fifty seals were obtained. 

We daily exchanged duties, so that each man performed, 
his full share of all the labours. The seal skins were 
prepared by us in our best manner for clothing; first by 
drying, and then rubbing, them until they were limber; 
they. were then made up into full suits, consisting of jacket, 
trowsers, vest, and cap; to, sew them we were fortunate 
enough to, have sail-needles, and a ball of twine, and when 
that was expended, we took a cloth out of our main-sail, 
which was new light duck, ravelled it, and thus procured a. 
good substitute for twine. , When the suits were completed 
and worn, the men found them so comfortable, in compa- 
rison with their old ones, that I was induced, after a while, 
to try a suit myself, although I had other clothes sufficient. » 
to make necessary changes ; haying always been aceustomed, 
in every excursion in the boat, to carry with me a requisite 
supply. aks 

The seals we particularly valued not only on account of 
their skins, but also for their blubber, which we used as fuel ; 
when destitute of it, we had recourse to;the dry tushook 
grass, which, having little substance, we could not keep up 
a fire with, it that would, more than parboil our pork, which 
caused it, to be very unpalatable. During.our stay at this 
place, which we called “Rat Camp,” we were intolerably 
plundered and annoyed. by the almost incredible number of 
rats with which it was infested. To prevent their ruinous. 
and extensive depredations on our provisions, when we were 
so rich as to have much on hand, we were compelled to 
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adopt several plans to prevent their piracies;. but, in gene- 
ral, their sagacity in committing their felonies was greater 
than ours in preventing them. At length we made trial of 
raising a pair of shears,’ by lashing three oars together, 
and, with the boat’s painter, hoisting the provisions as 
high as the shears would permit ; we then greased the oars 
with seal’s blubber, and this prevented the rats from mount- 
ing to the top of the shears, descending the rope, and near- 
ly destroying a whole hog in the course of the night. 

One day, while performing our customary tour in pursuit 
of necessaries, we fell in with a very large, old sea lion, 
asleep, at a distance fron the shore ; we were desirous to 
kill him to have his blubber for fuel, and. his:skin for mocka- 
sons; but we were without our lance, which, owing to the 
great difficulty in landing and getting our things into the 
boat, we had unfortunately left behind at Hook Camp. We 
thought it impossible to kill him without the lance, yet as 
his skin and blubber would be so valuable to us, and his 
being asleep so far from the shore, seemed almost to pro- 
mise success to my attack, after lashing a skinning knife 
firmly to the end of my club, I directed the men to provide 
themselves with as many stones as they could carry in their 
-eaps and pockets. We then reconnoitered him. | My plan 
of attack was, to stab him under one of his fore flippers, 
being the nearest to his heart, and if the knife were only 
long enough to reach it, we might succeed in killing him. 
The moment I made the assault, the others were to throw 
stones at his eyes, and blind him so that he’should not be . 
able to see his way to the water, and this would afford me 
an opportunity to repeat the stabs. Accordingly I very cau- 
tiously approached him, and when I was sufliciently near 
him, being still asleep, I gave him a deep stab under one 
of his fore flippers; but the knife. was not long enough to 
reach the seat of life, and on receiving the wound he fu- 
-rously sprang up, and dashed about, bit and rooted up the 
tushooks from pain and madness, and attempted to fight 
_ his way to the water; but the stones were so effectually 
thrown against his eyes, that he could neither see the wa- 
ter, nor in what direction we were. I repeated the thrusts, 
until having fallen from loss of blood, we despatched him. 
and took off his skin and blubber. es 
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The killing of an old sea lion, without a lance, may ap- 
pear almost incredible, to those who have seen or attacked 
one of the largest size, and witnessed his desperate and de- 
termined manner of defence and attack. A blow on the 
head has little or no effect, even if a man has.a fair oppor- 
tunity to inflict it, which very seldom occurs, unless aceom- 
panied with great danger. The sea resembles the land lion 
in the head, shoulders, and breast; ‘there is a difference in 
the mouth, their jaw bones being larger and their teeth 
nearly double the size; their neck and breast are covered 
with a mane, about four or five inches in length; their skin 
is very thick, particularly on the neck. and shoulders. I 
have measured skins that were on these parts an inch thick. 
They have heavy and clumsy bodies, which generally weigh 
from five to 700 Ibs. , ate cet 

Having now resigned all hope of being sought for, by ei- 
ther the shallop or brig, we decided to return to New Island, 

-as whaling ships sometimes putin there for water: we 
therefore left Beaver, and crossed over to New Island. Ha- 
ving hauled up the boat, and made the usual preparations, 
I told the men that it was about the season when the alba- 
tross began to lay her eggs, and that they had better go up 
to the rookery, and sce if the birds had commenced ; they 
accordingly went and found five or six eggs. Having lost 
the run or account of time, I concluded, from the cireum- 
stance of finding eggs, that it was now about the 10th of: 
October, and as the albatross begins laying in the first 
week of that month, I consequently began to reckon fro 
this period as the 10th. ; sie 

_ The weather continuing pleasant, each man was provided 
with a seal skin bag and repaired to the rookery, to ‘collect 
eggs from the nests of the albatrosses ; and as they never 
leave their eggs from the time they begin to cover them 
until they are hatched, they soon become unfit to eat. Every 
one obtained and carried to the boat two loads of these 
fresh eggs, which afforded us a noble feast. This bird ne- 
ver leaves her young until they are half-grown, for the rooks 
are always upon the alert, watching for an opportunity to 
dive down on the nest—break the eggs, or kill and devour 

_ the young. The albatross is almost as large again as a 

goose, and their eggs are of a proportionate size ; their 
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when extended, measure from tip to tip thirteen 
-or fourteen feet ; their bills are large and strong, they bite 
severely and desperately wound the hands of those who 
disturb their nests. ant ¥ 
_I proposed to some of the men to go down to Sea Lion 
Point, at the south end, for a hair seal skin, to make mocka- 
sons of, as they were more lasting than those made of the 
fur seal skin. Green and Louder said it was their turn to 
go for vines ; Albrook, that it was his cook day; and An- 
sel, that he wanted to mend his trowsers.. I went under 
the boat, and having sharpened my knife, took my club, and 
called the dog, but he did not come: I inquired where he 
was ; Louder replied, that he supposed the dog had followed 
Green and Albrook, who had gone for vines. As they had 
taken an opposite direction to that which I intended, I re- 
solved to wait for their return. Ansel then sprung up from 
where he was sitting, and said, ‘‘ Capt. Barnard, I will go 
with you.”’ I replied, “tif you will go, we ought to have the . 
dog to hunt the seals inthe tushooks.” ‘‘ O, if there is any 
there,” said he, ‘I will hunt them up.” I agreed.to his pro- 
posal, and set off: we passed round the mountain which 
makes the S. W. part of Hooker’s Harbour, and then de- 
scended, engaged in conversation, to cross the valley. This 
valley is full of tushooks, which are higher than a man’s 
head, and through which, as we walked, we continued our’ 
conversation, although we could not discern each other. Af- 
ter I had got out of the valley, upon the plain, I stood still, _ 
waited for and expected every moment to see Sam make his 
appearance from the tushooks ; but as he did not come I call- 
ed, and after waiting several minutes, I called again as loud 
as I could, but no answer was returned. A suspicion now 
darted through my mind, that he had returned to the boat, 
and that they were all acting upon some preconcerted plan. 
Their first declining to accompany me—the absence of my 
dog—the clandestine disappearance of Ansell, all added 
Strength to the suspicion that some improper scheme was 
im agitation, the knowledge of which had been withheld 
from me. 
_Although I was far removed from the busy world and its 
distractions, yet I found that there was no spot of earth, 
however distant or concealed, which is free from the trials 
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and disappointments incident to human neture; and that go 
where we will, we can never fly from ourselves. But there 
is one consolation left to support us as we tread life’s jour- 
ney—that every situation, however trying, has its peculiar 
antidote to bear it up; and that however deserted and 
cheerless the heart may be, there is a Being that ‘ com- 


passeth our path, and our lying down, and is acquainted 


with all our ways.” 


CHAPTER IV, — 
‘THE DESERTION. 


All these men, or their fathers, were my friends, 
Till they became my subjects: then fell from me 
- As faithless leaves fall from the o’erblown flow’r, 
And left me a lone, blighted, thorny stalk, 
Which in its solitude can shelter nothing.-— Byron. 


I returned through the tushooks and proceeded with ex- 
pedition towards our camp. - Having gone about a mile, and 
being half way round the mountain, F perceived the boat 
running out of the harbour, before the wind. To attract 
their notice, I put my hat on the club and waved to them, 
but they took no notice of it. I then hastened to the place 
where we had been living, to ascertain if they had left my 
clothes, and some other articles, which would be trifles in 
any other situation, but of great importance to me now, but 
more particularly, if they had left fire andmy dog. But I. 
cannot describe my sensations when, on arriving im sight of 
the camp, I neither observed the dog nor any smoke. I en- 
deavoured to kindle a fire from the ashes of the vines, 
which had been used as fuel for cooking, but on opening 
them, to my great dismay, I did not discover a spark of fire ; 
yet notwithstanding this disheartening obstacle, I placed on 
them some dry straw, which, after emitting a light smoke, 
kindled at last into a blaze. ‘Thus I surmounted one of the 
most serious difficulties in which their inhuman desertion 
had involved me. . 

Examining whether they had deprived me of all my little 
stock, I found that, in addition to the irreparable loss’ of my 
dog, they had taken my. bag, containing an old jacket and 
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trowsers, a blanket, and rug; the remuins of an old shirt, 
part of which I had torn off and burnt into tinder; anda 
powder horn to preserve it dry for use, in case of losing our 
fire. They had also deprived me of my fowling piece and 
three or four charges of powder, which I had carefully pre- 
served as a last resource to procure fire, when all other 
means should fail ; also my fur seal skins, which I had laid 
by for the purpose of making clothes, a great coat, two sail 
needles, and ail my tinder. By thus depriving me of every 
necessary article, it appeared evident that they expected I 
could not survive long, if destitute of every thing, and that 
they wished my existence at an end. 

I gazed at the boat, whose sail was yet in sight, and said, 
‘go, then, for you are all bad fellows:” although I never 
suspected Green, Albrook, or Louder, of planning the de- 
sertion, but I considered the hardened villain, Ansel, as the 
author of it, who had instigated the others to carry it into 
execution. I now found that I must depend altogether 
upon my own resources and exertions to procure food, 
clothing, and shelter. If they had only left my dog, I 
could provide for myself as well as when we were together ; 
therefore I did not so much regret their departure and. 
knavery as might be supposed, as their barbarous hearts, 
if they had continued here, might have united against me, 
and used me much worse than robbing and deserting me. 
The first thing to which I attended was the preservation 
of my fire, which, if lost, I could not regain. I had torn 
off one of my shirt sleeves, burnt it to tinder, and after en- 
closing it in a stocking, tied in a bag, had placed it in the dty 
tushooks, but on looking for it, I discovered that they had 
taken my last flint. On leaving the vessel I took with me 
a small bag, in which were flints, needles, palm and twine ; 
all of these, except the bag, for which they had 1 use, 
having seal skin ones of their own, they had stolet. Te 
preserve my fire I used a piece of tushook, which j/ a light 
and chaffy substance, being equally composed of straw and 
turf, and retaining fire’ several hours after it # kindled; 
this was of great service to me during the night and in my 
absence to the rookery for eggs, or to the hils for vines. 
The fear of losing my fire caused me more uyeasiness than 
any thing else, as my tinder, from the want a flint, was 
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useless. 1 made a tushook house, placed the very few 
articles they had left me into it, prepared several dry tus- 
hook hogs, for replenishing the fire, laid myself down in the 
tushook hovel, and prayed to God to direct and inspire me 
with fortitude, to submit with patience to this doubly afflict- 
ive trial. 

During the pleasant weather I commenced making a more 
comfortable shelter. This I completed tolerably well. Here 
I was to pass the night, and to be sheltered from the cold, 
rain storms, which are very prevalent in those islands through- 
out the year. December, January, and February being 
the summer months, are the only ones that may be considered 
pleasant, for even these summer months are not warmer, 
or more serene than October and November are in the cli- 
mate of New York. I recollected that I had seen, at some 
distance down the beach, about low water mark, the remains 
of an old tin pot, without a bottom, which we had formerly 
used in the boat as a bailer, but having become unserviceable 
it had been thrown away. At low water I searched for and 
found it. I turned up the sides and end, and converted it 
into a pan to cook my eggs. I wished to erect a signal 

je, and for that purpose I chose a small tree that we had 

rought to this island for the purpose of making clubs, 
which had become scarce among us, having been broken over 
the heads of old bears and hair seals. This small sapling, in- 
eluding the root, was about twelve feet long, and about the 
thickness of a man’s arm. I lashed a strip of board as a 
topmast to the end of it, to which I affixed several strips of 
seal skins as signals. I then dug a hole on the top of a 
small rise of ground, that was near my hut, and erected the 
pole; and on it cut my name and date. The first thing 
that I did every morning, was to cut a notch in the pole as 
a record of days; and as I had lost Sunday, I appointed 
one, by calling the day on which I was left on this barren 
island Friday. October the 14th being my Sunday, I did no 
work, eacept cooking my eggs, and walking on the small 
hillock where I had erected my signal and register pole. 
To denote Sunday I cut a longer mark than for the other 
days of the week. While traversing the hillock, memory 
was very bury in contrasting my once happy state with my 
present mrseible situation. 
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Where are you now, ye cruel and unfeeling wretches, 
who, inspired by the basest motives, carried away my vessel 
to the country that gave you birth? Are you permitted by 
wise heaven to enjoy your ill-gotten prize, and feel with 
the families you love the comforts which are dreadfully de-' 
nied to me. _ Where are you, the dear wife and children of 
my bosom, who little dream of the misfortunes of your hus- 
band and father; or perhaps you are no longer living to 
suffer the agony of hearing them. No one but those who 
have underwent similar privations, can realize the pangs 
which such reflections yielded, when they were attended by 
the reflection that they were unavailing. 

After completing my arrangements about the fire, and 
other concerns, I went to the rookery, and brought to my 
hut during the day four loads of eggs; and it was my inten- 
tion to collect and bring home the same quantity every day, 
as long as the eggs continued good. After bringing them to 
my hut, I arranged them in small parcels, on their ends in 
the tushook, covered them well with tushook straw, and over 
that a thick layer of bogs of the same materials... This was 
done, to prevent the rooks from sucking the eggs, of which 
they areveryfond. When employed in securing eggs, there 
were always twenty or thirty rooks flying over my head, 
while others were sitting on the ground and watching my 
movements ; and the instant that I left the place, they would 
commence digging with their bills and talons for the eggs, 
which sometimes they would get notwithstanding all my 
precautions. This would anger me, and I have sometimes 
employed myself the whole day in throwing stones at them, 
to prevent them from their attempts. They were so bold 
as to fly at my head, and with such force, as to strike off 
my cap, and cause a severe headache. 

Until the 20th I was employed in procuring eggs, which 
were my only food, and going every other day for a back 
load of vines, for fuel. Having now procured a large stock 
of eggs and secured them, I desisted going to the rookery, 
as all the eggs were becoming spoiled. 

While on the hills, gathering vines, I came to a spot 
where they appeared to be very plentiful for some distance 
round. I threw down my club and the seal skin string that 
tied them, and began to throw them down by the club and 
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string, and gathered them in my erms: when enough was 
obtained for a load, I bound them into a bundle, by means 
ef the string, and looked for the club to pass it through the 
string, and carry the bundle like a wallet. How surpris- 
ed was I to find that it had disappeared from the place 
where it laid; I searched all round, and, not finding it, I 
began to think that the island, or at least this part of it, 
was the residence of some invisible beings; and that 1 was 
not the only proprietor. But however mysterious I might 
consider the loss of my club, it did not much alarm me, as 
I was not inclined to superstition; so I took my bundle on 
my back and returned home, kindled a fire, cooked some 
eggs for supper, and turned in. 

‘As I was meditating on the severity of my lot, cut off 
from all intercourse with my fellow men, and doomed, per- 
haps, never again to see a human being, my thoughts at 
one time wandered to the unaccountable manner in which 
I had lost my club; at another, to my country, family, and 
friends ; but my train of reflection was suddenly interrupted 
by a loud and near noise, resembling that of a cat when ir- 
yitated or in great pain. I was startled, but soon recovering 
from my surprise, I thought that now I should discover a 
clue to a knowledge of the unseen beings who had appro- 
pres my club. Going out from my shelter, (for it was 

rdly commodious enough to be distinguished by the 
name of hut,) and looking round to discover whence the 
strange noise proceeded, I saw an owl standing on the tus- 
hook that formed one part of my shelter; he was of a large 
gize, and had a most frightful look. I advanced towards him 
with my club, but he was so intent on hooting that he took 
no notice of my approach. I gave him a severe blow with 
the club, which he immediately seized and held in his ta- 
tons until L crushed his head with a stone. I then returned 
to bed, and notwithstanding the alarm, slept soundly the re- 
mainder of the night. 

The day being very fine on the 22nd of October, I was 
employed in doing a number of light jobs about my ha- 
bitation: cut out of dry seal skins a suit of clothing; and 
dressed them by rubbing them with a soft stone of: coarse 
grit, and afterwards rubbing them by hand in the same way 


as clothes are washed, until they become ‘as pliable as 
washed Jeather. 
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The spring bemg advanced, and the weather more plea- 
ant, the small birds singing, and flying in great numbers 
from one tushook to another, the music of their notes and 
airy gambols forcibly recalled to mind similar days and 
scenes which in childhood I had enjoyed in my own coun- 
try. But delightful as are such associations to the mind in 
the possession of every comfort, they by no means feed the 
imagination of such unfortunates as,myself.. There is too 
much painful reality to keep alive the attention upon its own 
cares and reflections, and if they ever occur at all, it is only 
to inerease the wretchedness of the sufferer, by contrasting 
with his own miseries the blessings possessed by others. 

In the afternoon I went to Fairy Hill, and to the same 
place from which unseen hands had conveyed away niy 
club, for more vines. I hoped that the other club had been 
returned by this time to the place from which it had been 
taken, unless I had, while deeply engaged in thought, which’ 
was almost always the case, mislaid it myself: ‘The one I 
now had was smaller, and had been lost in the tushooks by 
one of the brig’s crew, and.I had lately found it. On ar- 
riving at the mysterious spot, I laid down the club and string 
much in the same manner as I did before, and went about 
gathering vines, frequently looking round to see if any thing 
was in sight that could carry away the club, but nothing 
then appeared. Having strolled round to the distance of 
about five or six rods, I returned with an armful of vines, and 
behold the club was gone! I searched in every direction, 
as far as a few minutes would permit, without seeing it. 
With the string and the few vines I had gathered, I made 
the best of my way from this place, which I now began to 
believe was. the residence of some evil genius, who thus 
punished me for invading his retreat. Descending the hill, 
my attention was caught by a great number of rooks, some 
flying high in the air, others lower, when, to my great sur- 
prise, I discovered that one of them had my club in his claws; 
his talons grasped the larger end and hooked under the iron 
ring, that is always put round seal clubs to prevent them 
from brooming or splitting against the rocks. The mys- 
tery was now cleared up, and the thoughts of having super- 
natural beings for neighbours, who, in the course of time, 
might tondescend to become familiar, “ and disclose secréts 
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of the invisible world,” were at an end; and an act which I 
deemed worthy of a spirit or enchanter, was the work of @ 
villainous bird. I must admit that I felt rather chagrined 
at the inferiority of the real to my imaginary agent. It is 
strange that we are more prone to account for singular 
events from supernatural than mere physical causes: the 
reason may be, that the mind is fond of having sufficient 
food to keep alive the imagination, and, perhaps, find sensi- 
ble demonstrations and arguments for the truth of an after 
life. But my most important concern now was to regain 
the club: I gathered some stones, and pelted the thief hear- 
tily, until he was compelled to drop it. 

‘After eating my breakfast of eggs, on the 24th, Tascend- 
ed the highest part of the island, as was my daily custom, 
and gazed all round over the sea, in hopes that I might 
discover a ship or other vessel, which would lead te my li- 
beration from this prison: but this hasty hope as hastily 
expired, when nothing was presented to my view on the one 
side but the ocean bounded by the horizon, and the dark 
uninhabited islands on the other. I sat down, and even re- 
peated aloud these words, which the poet imagined Alex. 
Selkirk to have said. 


‘tJ am monarch of all I survey, 

My right there is none to dispute; 
From the centre all round to the sea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 
O solitude ! where ere thy charms, 
That sages have seen in thy face ? 
Better dwellin the midst of alarms, 
Than reign in this horrible place. 


? am out of humanity's reach, 

My journey must finish alone, 

Never hear the sweet music of speech, 
J start at the sound of my own. 

The beasts that ream over the plain, 
My form with indifference see ; 

They are so unacquainted with man, 
Their tameness is shocking to me.” 


_ My similarity of situation to that of the celebrated Sel- 
kirk extended only to a few particulars ; the difference was 
all in hisfavour. He voluntarily landed on the beautiful island 
of Juan Fernandez, situated in a delightful climate, where 
spring and summer form the iwhole year, uninterrupted by 
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the roaring of the wintry winds, the nipping frosts, snow and 
hail falling on a body weakened by the want of sufficient 
food, and only protected by tattered garments; a shelter, 
or rather an imitation of one, that could neither exclude 
nor withstand the fury of the storms of these tempestuous 
latitudes: Such was my situation. He was landed with all 
his clothes, and fully supplied from the ship with every 
article that could contribute to his comfort and security. I 
at first was most scantily furnished, and of that scanty supply 
I was deprived, by treachery and ingratitude, to the last 
flint, and compelled, sorely against my will, to remain on @ 
rocky island, destitute of verdure or any vegetable produc- 
tion, except a species of flag among the bogs, and a few 
creeping vines growing on the hills. . The bases of these 
uplands are rocks, covered with a thin coat of black soil, 
but not deep enough to produce any thing spontaneously, or 
to yield to cultivation. And as his misfortunes and exile 
were terminated by a happy deliverance from this island, 
hope cheered me by intimating, that as my fate in some 
measure resembled his, it might please the Almighty, in 
his own good time, to convert my sorrows into joys. 

But the sad reality that, after my eggs were expended, I 
had only a club, knife, and steel to rely on to procure the 
daily food necessary to my painful existence, almost banish- 
ed every pleasing anticipation. I returned to my hut 
fatigued both in body and mind, and slept soundly till 
the morning. 

October the 25th, being the day of my nativity, and that 
on which I completed my 32d year, gave rise to many me- 
lancholy reflections. Memory recalled the table, covered 
with plenty, at which I used to sit surrounded by my family 
and friends, but more particularly so on the last anniver- 
sary. But what a contrast from substantial and delicate 
fare, with social mirth, and good wishes crowning the 
board, to my being now alone, destitute even of a crumb of 
bread, or smiling friends to cheer and animate me; but 
memory became too painful, and, to divert my thoughts, 
if possible, into another channel, I repaired to the shore. 
In walking along, I tried several stones on my steel, and 
fortunately found one that produced fire enough to commu- 
nicate with the tinder ; this was a valuable acquisition, as 
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the continual dread of losing my fire was in a great degree 
removed. I now began building a stone wall around the 
cooking place, which was an arduous undertaking, as the 
stones were to be brought from a considerable distance. 

I made a discovery that promised % be of the greatest 
utility to me while I remained here. The north side of the 
harbour is formed by a high hill, which is covered, about 
half way up, with tushooks; those which formerly grew 
there had been burnt, and the fire had penetrated the bog 
or moor, into which it had made large and deep holes. I 
observed that the sides of some of these hills had caved in, 
and was of the substance of turf; but it had a greater re- 
semblance to the peat, which I had seen in Wales, I 
gathered some, and. found, on trial, that it made a hot 
fire. Having made this gratifying experiment, I returned 
and filled a large seal skin bag, which I brought home, and 
when broken into pieces about the size of a man’s fist, I 
found that it took fire quicker, and threw off almost as much 
heat as coal. I could hardly believe in my good fortune, 
or realize the fact, that it was in my power to have a good 
fire, until I had cooked some eggs. Now, said I, there is 
no danger of my perishing next winter, from the want of 
fuel to make good fires to warm me, and cook whatever 
food it should please providence to provide me with. 

I now determined to work steadily at building a stone 
house, with a fire place, and endeavour to get a sufficient 
number of seal skins to cover the roof. This I thought 
might be accomplished in the course of a summer, and be 
better prepared to megt the severity of the next winter, with 
more comfort and security than the last. 

On the 16th, [ recollected a hillock of potatoes that, had 
been planted at the watering place, at Coffin’s Harbour. 
Knowing of this hill of potatoes, on our first arriving here 
in the brig, L told Mrs. Durie I would treat her to some of 
them: [then went and examined the hill, and found fourteen 
or fifteen fine ones, which I took on board and presented to 
her and Mrs. Spencer; as every delicacy on board, and what 
I obtained on shore, was always reserved for them ; which 
was far more gratifying than if I had retained them for my 
own use. I travelled over to the place, and after a most 
patient and minute search, I found only three small potatoes 
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about the size of a pigeon’s eee; these I considered as a 
valuable prize, as from them I might procure seed pota~ 
toes, which, in the course of two or three seasons, might 
yield me sufficient food when destitute of other articles, 
should it be my unfortunate destiny to remain here. J 
continued to live much in the same manner, sometimes 
working at my house, at others wandering over the hills 
and looking out to sea, ‘hoping to discover something to 
convince me that there was ‘some other human being in 
these doleful regions besides myself; but 1 immediately 
checked these’ hopes, for however gratifying society would 
be to me, I did not wish to obtain that gratification at the 
expense of another’s happiness, unless there was some un- 
fortunate shipwrecked mariner, or deserted wretch like 
rayself, whose distress [ might alleviate in some measure 
by association. I thought it probable that the boat, with 
my four late companions, was lost, as they were not well 
acquainted. with the dangerous tidé rips in their passage te 
the wreck. At this season, violent tide rips might be ex- 
pected round Capes Orford and Meredith headlands, which 
they must pass‘in their route ;)but the danger might be 
avoided by. judgment and experience. By waiting for a 
calm day or neap tides, when the current is not so strong, 
' the rips are not so violent, and consequently less dangerous ; 
and by keeping near the shore, the evil may be considera~ 
bly obviated. As I had frequently mentioned these pre 
cautions to them in making the passage round. these capes 
and iron-bound shores, where there is no possibility of land- 
ing in’ a boat, asthe sea breaks violently against the per- 
pendicular cliffs, which extend a number of miles. + T en-. 
tertained some hope that they had profited by my remarks, 
and had been’ careful in: avoiding the dangers. so ¢learly 
pointed out. STN Rb ste We Shh Le 
I began to feel so'very solitary, and tine moved so slowly 
on leaden wings, that bad as they were, I wished for the 
return of the men. Company,.even were: it that of ‘a sa- 
vage, like Crusoe’s' Friday, or that of my poor faithful dog, 
would have béen a great comfort to me}; as it would some- 
times amuse my-attention, and prevent my thoughts from 
dwelling so continually on my forlorn situation and distant 
home. In this solitary state, agitated, by hopes and. fears. 
9 
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wishes and anticipations, I continued. 
tomary daily labours ~~ haa ; 
On the 3d of December, when the Macaroni Penguins 
had collected in the rookery; and stowed themselves. as 
closely as they could between the albatrosses, where thou- 
sands repair every year to deposit their eggs, T found that 
they were laying them in»great abundance 3; 1 therefore 
commenced gathering and carrying them to the hut, where 
I placed them on theirends, and: at the expiration of six 
days turned them, which was done to prevent the yolk from 
settling through the-white and spoiling the egg. It was a 
eurious and interesting sight to observe those sea-birds 
landing on a flatshelving rock, at the mouth of a gulley 
leading to the rookery, upon which, bemg on the weather 
side of the island, the sea breaks with tremendous violence. 
The penguins come from the sea in such immense flocks, 
as almost to cover the surface of the water to a considera- 
ble extent ; but on drawing’near to this rock, their only 
landing place, they discever their mortal and rapacious ene- 
mies, the sea lions, swimming outside of the surf, and 
awaiting their arrival, to seize and devour them.» When a 
small flock of penguins discover the lions, they shear off, 
and wait for the arrival of other and larger flocks, when, as 
the few must be sacrificed for the preservation of the many, 
they rush swiftly towards the rock, spring out of the water, 
and making directly for the landing, meet the lions, where 
many lose their lives by falling into their mouths. » I have 
often seen the lions swimming with their heads above wa- 
ter, and with their rapacious jaws distended, among those 
poor, defenceless little birds, dealing destruction, and en- 
closing within a living tomb all that were within the deadly 
circle; for the penguins, in the crowd and confusion, are 
forced into the jaws of their destroyers. As soon as the 
surviving birds have passed this formidable line of enemies, 
they enter the surf, which throws them by thousands on the 
shore violently, that many’are wounded and disabled, which 
fall'a prey to the rooks, who are ready to take advantage 
= their disaster ; these land: enemies follow them as far as 
Pe gn Y, seizing upon the wounded, or any that fall off 
po _main body. These penguins are the smallest of 
pecies of birds, being only about twenty inches in 
? 
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height.” Their legs being placed near the extremity of the 
body, they stand and walk erect : their’ heads are orna- 
mented with a topknot, composed of long red and yellow 
feathers ; they have white bellies and. black’ backs; their 
feathers are ‘short, thick, and placed close together, like 
those of the loon, common on the coast of North America. 
I continued collecting eggs until the 7th, when, being cer- 
tain that I had more than sufficient for four months, which 
is as long as they would keep good, I-concluded not to go to 
the rookery any more this season. ‘These eggs are about the 
size of a hen’s, and like those of the albatross, havé a good 
taste, and are very nutritiousy “The penguin lays her eggs, 
two in number, on the ground, andsits constantly until they 
are hatched. [have noticed them, after losing their eggs, 
steal and set upon those'of their nearest neighbours. 
There ‘was a strong gale from* the S8,'S. W. accompa- 
nied by showers of hail, on the 8th of December. . The 
tide was remarkably low, far beyond common low water 
mark. I walked out to almost where the brig had lain at 
anchor, but nothing but the sky and ocean met my inquisi- 
tive view. I was now employed at the walls of the house, 
which were about nine feet by seven, and more than three 
feet thick. While at. work, I was surprised at hearing a 
loud crack, like that of the breaking of a board; I looked 
towards my ‘signal and register pole, and saw that it svas 
broken, with nothing im sight that could have done it. . This 
to me was really unaccountable: I went to’ examine it, 
when I found beside it a large shag, lying dead, which had 
been flying down the valley to go a-fishing in the harbour, as 
many of them do every morning.: They fly with great rapidi- 
ty, and cause a whistling in the air like a cannon-ball passing 
near at hand. Thisone, im his flight, came with such force 
against the'topmast, which I had lashed to the head of the 
pole, as to carry it away, and cause his immediate death. 
On the 14th of December, I discovered a smoke rising 
from Beaver Island, which I knew was occasioned by some 
persons setting fire to the tushooks, that being the method 
here of making signals of distress, or when various par- 
ties are sealing on different islands, and wish to communi- 
cate, or convey information to one another, For instance, 
two gangs may be out sealing, only one of which has a boat ; 
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when the one has proeured.all. the,skins, they wish the boat 
er shallop to come and take them and their fare off; for a 
sno to that effect they set fire to the tushooks. 

[ will endeavour to describe the tushook: the hog on its 
eutside is soft and rotten, and something resembling decay- 
ed wood; on cutting or breaking into it, the insideis found 
to be a and not “inlakia Irish turf. These, bogs are of va- 
tious sizes, from the dimensions of a barrel to those ofa 
tun-but, and from three to four feet in height ; they gene- 
yally stand about, three feet apart, leaving a space through 
which a man or a. seal, can pass without difficulty. The 
seals generally resort to them-on coming in from the.sea, 
where they pass several days at a time in sleep and repose. 
On the top of the bog grows.a long coarse grass, bearing a ° 
yesemblance to the flag-grass of the United States, but not 
quite so long or-Jarge,. and standing. about as tall as_ full 
grown rye. In the. spring the grass shoots up from, the 
centre of the bog, and grows rapidly during the short. sum- 
mer; but, on the approach of winter, it “dies, forming, a 
great quantity of dry straw, and falls around the bog. 'This 
decaying, becomes, in my opinion, incorporated with the 
bog, and gradually adds to its size. I presume that the 
soil was originally wet or. springy ; that the tushook grass 
was its first growth or production ; and, that annually grow~ 
ing and decaying, for many ages, the bog was gradually 
formed from this. decay ed substance, which cover these sa- 
vannahs or prairies... If fire is kindled there,,it will.continue 
burning several days ; and when it communicates to the 
bogs, or. penetrates below the surface of the soil, which it 
most commonly. does, it will burn sey eral months, and make 
deep chasms or pits.in the ground. 

T went to the top of the hill, which afforded a more dis- 
tinct view, and there I could positively decide whether it 
was really smoke rising from Beaver Island, or only. va- 
pours from the sea. » L had frequently, been. deceived by 
elouds passing over the tops of the hills, which at times had 
a very strong resemblance to heavy bodies of smoke, and 
agitated me ‘with hope and fear the greater part of a day...’ 

On arriving at the summit of the hill, I was satisfied be- 
yond all doubt, that I saw large columns of smoke ascend- 
ing from Beaver Island, and that it was most probably a 
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signal made to me by my runaway companions ; or, perhaps, 
the shallop was there; which hope, notwithstanding the 
length.of time since I was abandoned, I still cherished ; as 
it was possible, I thought, that she had continued among the 
islands in search of us. It may be supposed. that I indulged 
unwarrantable hopes, and that my opinions were contra- 
dictory. But no person, comfortably situated, and enjoying 
the happiness of home, can hardly, conceive how a person 
eircumstanced as I was, would grasp ata shadow, if it only 
assumed the most distant semblance of reality ; or with how 
many conflicting opinions and expectations his mind would 
be tossed, according as circumstances changed... Should my 
fond hopes be realized by the arrival of the shallop,. it was 
my determination not to continue here any longer ; for con- 
fiding in the good qualities of the staunch little vessel, it was 
my intention to fit her out as well as our scanty means 
would admit of, and attempta passage to the Spanish Main 
at least, if not the United States, where my inclinations 
were more strongly settled. . It may be thought wild and 
impracticable, that I should attempt to convey myself home 
from the latitude of 52° 8. in a shallop of nineteen tons. 
The result is mere matter of conjecture, but if any opportunity 
had been presented, and the others had concurred, the trial 
would haye been made; and I did not apprehend, if meeting 
any of the cruisers of our magnanimous enemy, that I 
should be subjected to a second capture, as I believed they 
would. haye too much respect for the motives and resolution 
of men, who, to regain liberty, friends, and country, ven- 
tured to traverse the Atlantic and Pacific oceans in a eraft 
of nineteen tons—to which dilemma they had been reduéed 
by the perfidy and ingratitude of Britons.. But I would 
have preferred not to have met with any of them, as it was 
possible that in the commander I might have found another 
Capt. Higton, Durie, Sir Henry B. Hays, or Mattinson. 
After remaining a considerable time on the hill, the wind 
blowing strongly from the westward, which was direetly 
against. their coming to this island, whoever they might 
prove to be, I descended, to wait with all the calmness I 
could command -for the coming of the next day, when I 
hoped that the wind would change, and that I should have 
the happiness of seeing them coming over to my island. 
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But I could not so restrain my feelings as to patiently await 
the result; the excitement was too great. I made a large 
turf fire, and walked the beach the greater part of the 
night, as all inclination for sleep was now banished. 

The weather being favourable on the following day, I 
watched with the greatest anxiety for the appearance of a 
boat or shallop, as I felt assured that it was the crew of the 
one or the other that was on Beaver Island. After a light 
breakfast, I made a large fire, the sight of which I knew 
would astonish them; and then went to my observatory on 
the hill, and concluded to remain there until I saw them 
crossing, which I conjectured would be in a short time : af- 
ter continuing there several hours, and seeing nothing more 
than the large columns of smoke, which still continued 
rising, I fell asleep, worn out and exhausted by watching, 
until I was awakened, by the rooks attempting to take the 
mockasons from my feet. I turned an anxious eye towards 
Beaver Island, but saw nothing to confirm my hopes. I re- 
turned down the hill, dispirited and héart-sick, and having 
taken some food, I continued on the look-out until every ob- 
ject was shrouded in darkness. Being now compelled to 
relinquish the expectation of seeing them this night, I re- 
tired to. my bed of straw in a painful state of conjecture 
and uncertainty, and this day completed the ninth week 
that I had been left alone. 

The succeeding day was extremely propitious to cross 
from Beaver to this island. - I was on the look-out the whole 
day, but nothing appearing afloat, I imagined that all was 
not right, and that the bright pictures of hope were fading 
entirely away. Suspicion began to intimate that my four 
ci-devant companions had returned for the purpose of exe- 
cuting some plot they might have formed against my life ; 
but this did not give me much concern, as if that were their 
intention, FE could, unless’ surprised, successfully resist an 
attack, though made by the whole number. As they had, 
after plundering me of every useful article, abandoned me 

to perish, in all probability, with hunger, I could not but 
be convinced of their inhumanity, and be distrustful of their 
every movement, where the cause did not evidently appear. 
We had lived together as well, with one exception, as could 
be expected, considering our privations, which would, per- 
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haps, have ruffled the most placid temper : they had always 
conducted themselves respectfully towards me, and" were 
obedient to'my orders ; but; in fact, I never ordered them 
to perform any labour that was not for our common: benefit, 
and then I was always the first to set the example. 

The exception referred to a difference I had with Ansel, 
which arose from his swearing, one day, that he would 
knock James Louder down with a club: Louder retreated 
towards me for protection, and was pursued by Ansel, with 
his club, repeating his threats, that he would knock him 
down in spite of all opposition of those who would take his 
part. ‘I take his part then,” said I, ‘so far as this, that you 
shall not strike him with a club ;” and, to make him ashamed’ 
of his threats and conduct, I remarked to him, without in- 
tending any personal or national reflection, “I have always’ 
seen Englishmen, when they were angry with their ship- 
mates, and wanted satisfaction, take their fists for that pur- 
pose, and not a weapon, like an assassin, to revenge them- 
selves by committing murder.” The affair ended by his 
going away, without attempting to execute his threats; 
but, from his countenance and’ mutterings, I inferred that 
his anger was transferred from Louder to me ; and this ap- 
peared evident, by his being good-humoured in his inter- 
course with the others, while with me he was sulky and re- 
served. From this affair, and the desire of revenge, for 
what he considered an affront, this fellow, doubt not, had 
prevailed upon the rest to turn against and abandon me. 
Although then a visit from them, if they were still under 
his influence, might’ be attended with trouble, as I consider- 
ed Ansel a dangerous man, who would not hesitaté at com- 
mitting crime, I was willing to encounter the risk, and 
wished them to come over, should they be my companions, 
from Beaver Island. 

The next day passed, and still no boat arrived. My sus- 
picions were strengthened that all was not right, and I there 
fore took precautions not to be surprised by them. As the 
weather had been favourable to cross, perhaps they might 
have. come over in the night, and were secreted on the 
island. Tslept but little this night, being on my guard, and 
resolved, if attacked, to defend myself to the last ex- 
tremity. . 
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Words cannot express my deep-toned anxiety. Day after 
day elapsed, and yet there was no arrival. _They might 
have landed on the other end of the island, for, while en- 
gaged in cooking eggs, I heard a noise like the snapping of 
a gun, but on looking round, I discovered nothing to excite 
my fears. Ina short time the .noise was repeated, and 
xenin it sounded like the snapping of a gun. As Ansel and 
Co. had taken my fowlingpiece, and a few charges of pow- 
der and slugs, and as it sometimes missed fire, I suspected 
that they were concealed’ in the tushooks that grew near, 
and were aiming the gun at me: I immediately started 
and examined the tushooks very closely, but did not disco- 
ver any indications of any one having lately been there. I 
finished cooking, and was eating my dinner, when the sound 
again startled me. I looked up and observed, after a little 
investigation, that some shell spoons I- had made, which 
were hanging near the wall, on a pin, were driven against 
it by the wind, which caused the noise.* 

This was the invisible enemy who, I fancied, was plot- 
ting against my life; but I felt as much relief as though I 
had been preserved from the greatest impending evil. Thus, 
in the absence of real, imaginary dangers will always sup- 
ply their place ; and miserable indeed would that situation 
be, where there is no moral stimulus to awaken the mental 
powers, and make us feel our dependence onthe great Be- 
ing who made us. 


* These shells aré the covering of a fish, which the rooks pull from the 
rocks at low water, on the weather side of the island; and carry them ashore, 
and eat them there. . L collected some of these shells, and when I had nothing 
more important to do, fixed handles to them, and they answered the purpose 
of spoons, which were suspended by strings, on pins driven in the walls. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE RECONCILIATION. 


Great souls forgive not injuries, till time 
Has put their enemies within their power, 
That they may show forgiveness is their own,—Dryden. 


To banish or confirm my suspicions of the landing of the 
boat, and the secretion of the crew upon the ‘island, I 
searched the shore narrowly at the south end, but returned 
home about the middle of the afternoon, without discovering 
the least sign of a living creature. eye 

While cooking some eggs, to my astonishment, I per- 
ceived the boat coming round a point of rocks, about half 
a mile distant; the men landed on the beach at the mouth 
of the harbour, and in a few moments re-entered the boat, 
and shoved off. I attentively watched their manceuvres, and 
was prepared to meet them either as friends or enemies: 
they lay on their oars, in the middle of the harbour, appa- 
rently consulting what course they should pursue; after a 
few moments they pulled in towards me, until within about 
twenty yards, and then ceased rowing, but did not ‘speak. 
It was my boat, indeed, and my treacherous companions: 

the dog had recognized me, and wanted to jump out and 
swim to the shore, but was prevented by Ansel. Perceiyi 

this, and imagining that they did not intend to land, I spoke 
and asked them, “why they did not come on shore?” Jamés 
Louder replied, “we wish to land, but are fearful that we 
have so offended you, that you do’ not want us to rejoin 
you. We have put a hog ashore for youon the point, with 
some old newspapers that I picked up at the wreck, as ¥ 
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had often heard you wish that you had some books or pa- 
pers to read.” I answered, ‘let my dog come ashore, and 
you may go where you please with the boat; but, if you do 
not land him and my gun, you may depend upon it that, if 
ever a ship arrives, you will be made to repent of your late 
infamous conduct.”” Louder and Albrook said, “‘we wish 
to land and live with you again, and we hope that you will 
forgive us.” I told them to come ashore ; and that I would 
not reflect on them on account of their Jate proceedings. 
This declaration pleased them, and they immediately began 
to pull in, when Ansel, who had remained silent, ordered 
them to stop, and let him speak also: “I hope,” said he, 
* you will forgive me, captain, as well as the others?’ It 
struck me, that Ansel would not feel himself at ease, con- 
scious as he was, that I must consider him the instigator of 
the robbery and desertion, unless, in addition to the general 
treaty of peace, I made a particular one with him. I ob- 
served, ‘‘ you are four, and, if it is not your choice to land, 
Jet my dog come, and you may go to any other place; Ican 
get my living alone as well as with company; and last win- 
ter I instructed you how to get yours, and prevented you all 


* from perishing. If you desire toremain here, I am agreed, 


but do not wish to control you, neither shall I refer to what 
is past, unless you commence the subject.” They now cheer- 
fully landed, and shook hands with me. I told them I was 
glad that they had got safely back, as I was afraid that they 
were lost. They informed me that they had been to the 
wreck, but that every useful article had been carried away 
or destroyed. I had left two chests and one trunk, with 
clothes and books, on board the brig, and these, I hoped, 
had been landed, and left in one.of the huts for me; for I 
did not suppose, even after their worse than piracy, that it 
was possible for them to commit the barbarous and, to them, 
valueless robbery of these; but, it appears, they delighted 
to deprive me of what would not benefit them, but the want 
of which would increase my sufferings beyond description. 
Doubtless they coveted our deaths before the arrival of a 
vessel, that their unparalleled cruelty and inhumanity should 
not be pointed out as objects of scorn to the world. 
hiicers Pepa when contrasted with that of our gallant 
seamen, towards a conquered enemy, will raise 
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the blush of indignation and wounded pride in the face of 
every Englishman, jealous of his country’s honour, al- 
though it received the approbation of its then existing mi- 
nistry. » A letter, which they had found in a bottle, was left; 
to induce a belief that every possible search had been made 
for us, and that it was therefore concluded that we were 
lost. But the falsehood of this assertion, with the cruelty 


-and duplicity of the proceedings of Lieut. W. D. Arand, 


are so notorious, that to refer to the one, or to comment on 
the other, are unnecessary ; for this dastardly lieutenant was 
a disgrace to his commission, and an Indian of the wilds of 
America, or an Arab of the desert, could not compare with 
him for setting at defiance the laws of honour and humanity. 

The truants, on their first landing, discovered my fire, 
and were much surprised and pleased, and inquired if I had 
found coal. I told them that the fears I had suffered, from 
the dread of losing my fire, had led to the discovery of turf. 
I showed them the stock of eggs, and the potatoe yines 
that were just creeping from the ground. These sights, I 
presume, gave them more satisfaction than any they had 
seen since their departure. They had brought in the boat 
some trifling articles that would be useful to us; there were 
a few pieces of canvass, which we ravelled into thread ; 
some old junk, which we converted into nettles about the 
size of common twine, and which, with the canvass thread, 
were intended for mending and making clothes ; and some 
pieces of rags for tinder: so that their runaway trip had its 
advantages ; for if they had not gone I probably would not 
have discovered the invaluable turf; and solitude had sug- 
gested some improvements in clothing and shelter, and had 
taught me that I could depend upon myself to procure food, 
without the assistance of man or dog. By their failure, I 
was saved the disappointment of going to the wreck, which 
I was previously very anxious to do, in the hope of acquir- 
ing information of the crew, and secure some necessary ar- 
ticles ; but.as every thing of value was gone or destroyed, I 
would have only lost that time in pursuit of that which could 
have been more advantageously employed on the island. 
They were now all convinced, particularly Louder, Albrook, 
and Green, of the propriety of having a superior who could 
direct their labours, and on whose judgment they could re- 
ly in unexpected difficulties and dangers. 
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This being the time of year that the fur seals have their 
young, we concluded to get as many of their skins as pos- 
sible, and sew them together, and make blankets. We 
went to North Island, distant about four miles from our re- 
sidence, and one from the north end of the island; it is in- 
accessible, except at one place, where the rocks had fallen 
from the cliffs. To these fallen rocks the seals resort, and 
in the hollows and cavities bring forth their young. Here 
Louder and Ansel volunteered to be left two days, and kill 
as many seals as they could. They were landed at consider- 
able risk, as the sea was violently breaking against the 
shore: we left them a keg of water, and proceeded for the’ 
north end of New Island; but before reaching it we observed 
a heavy swell; and the weather assuming a stormy appear- 
ance, I told the two that were with me, that we had better 
go back and take off the others, as I was fearful that, in 
ease of a gale from the westward, there would be such a 
heavy rage of the sea as to dash them to pieces against the 
eliffs, which it was impossible for them to climb. We re- 
turned, and took them and five seals they had killed, in the 
boat, and made towards our place of residence. 

On the morning of December 23rd, Ansel, Albrook, and 
Green went in search of fur seals, on the north end of the 
island, where a few of them resort—Louder remained with 
me, as it was his cook day. I was employed in dress- 
ing skins for clothes, when a conversation commenced be 
tween us respecting the events of their late cruise, when I 
soon discovered the character of Ansel. I requested Lou- 
der to give me an account of all their proceedings: he said 
“the dared not.comply, as no longer ago than yesterday, 
while skinning the seals, Ansel told Joseph and me, who 
were by ourselves, that if either of us or Green ever told 
you any thing relative to the cruise, he would be the death 
of us, if he were-hung the next moment; and that was the 
reason why he did not dare tell me any more, than that Sam 
was a very bad man, and I had better be on my guard, as 
he was certain that he had formed some bad design against 
me.” I observed to Louder that ‘since he had informed 
me so far, I wished he would give me the particulars, as I 
would then know what kind ef a man I had to deal with, 
and could better defeat any attempts he might make against 
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me; for if he succeeds, I added, you may rest assured that 
he will tyrannize over you as his slaves, and probably de- 
prive you both of victuals and clothes; and besides, you will 
have no. protectiou against his anger and mad caprices ; and 
from what I have seen of the man, and his character on 
board the ship, your lives would not be secure a moment ; 
for Ansel would not hesitate, in a passion, to knock a man 
down and kill him. | What you tell me in confidence shall 
never come to his knowledge, unless he attempts to carry 
his threats into execution, when I shall protect you.’* 
Louder then resumed his narrative as follows :— 

The plan of running away with the boat, and carrying off 
your few things, was proposed by Sam, who was constantly 
urging us night and day to join him; and assured us that he 
was confident the brig had immediately left these islands, 
without running down to the wreck to take off those who 
were there; that we would be well supplied with good 
things while they remained there, and when we chose to re- 
turn to you, we would load the boat with clothes, provisions, 
and other necessaries; and with his Dulcina, Bet Davis, 
come back to New Island, where we could live quite com- 
fortable until the arrival of a ship. Without reflection, we 
thought that all he proposed was practicable and so very 
easy, that we almost considered it accomplished. On the 
first day we left you, we went over and landed on Beaver 
Island, where we all joined hands, and swore to be true to 
each other ; and, to render the agreement more binding, we 
eut our hands and let the blood mix together. Having re- 
mained there three or four days, procuring a sufficient 
number of hogs, we decided that Green, * the colored man, 
should, as he was the only one that knew the country, and 
where the wreck laid, and the management of a whale boat, 
have the entire charge of the expedition: we accordingly 
re-embarked, and proceeded on our passage to the wreck. 
In about three weeks we arrived at our long-wished-for ob- 
ject, but here we were fated to meet a succession of disap- 
pointments; we found no clothes, no Bet Davis, nor a sin- 
gle one of those many good things on which our fancies had 
been so long feasting. From this total failure of all our 


“Green had been on a number of wheling voyages from New Bedford, and 
was the most experienced black man I ever knew. 
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hopes and expectations, we became heartless and melan- 
choly, but Sam much more so than any of the rest; he 
fretted and cried like a vexed child, as if that could encou- 
rage his deluded followers; but his disappointment soon 
found another vent, in becoming very cross and brutal to us 
all, but more particularly so towards me. 

When the weather permitted, we left Eagle Island for 
our return, being heartily tired of our expedition, and afraid 
of and disgusted with Sam, his want of judgment, and ty- 
rannical behaviour, and desire of nothing, next to the arri- 
val of a ship for their relief, so much as to be again on the 
island with me, and to submit to my guidance and control. 
On our way back, being abreast of Port Stephens, and our 
provisions being expended, we landed on Bird Island, a 
small island, six or seven miles without the English Ma- 
Joon, as Green told us that there was a rookery of penguins, 
where we could get eggs, as he , had been there before, 
when sealing with Capt. Barnard. We fonnd plenty of eggs, 
and carried sufficient to the boat, to supply us with food 
until we should arrive at Beaver Island, where the dog 
could procure hogs for us. 

Having eompleted our full stock of eggs, Sam, without 
any provocation, got into one of his mad freaks, cursing 
and abusing us; the other two not daring to interfere, or 
even to speak to Sam, who, for very spite, began to kill the 

. penguins with his club. This both grieved and displeased 
us, and Louder observed to Albrook, what a cruel man 
Sam is, to kill these poor, little, innocent birds, from whom 
we have just got a supply of eggs to support our existence! 
Sam overhearing these remarks, ran up to me in the great- 
est rage, struck me on the head with his club, and brought 
me to the ground; he repeated his blows on different parts 
of my body, foaming with rage, and swearing he would 
be the death of me. Albrook, almost frightened to death, 
dared not speak a word, fearing that Sam would turn on 
him. Green coming up, interfered, and checked his attempts 
at committing murder, by reminding him of his oaths, made 
when we first started; and that in our distressed situation 
we ought to be kind and forgiving towards one another, 

We then launched the boat, and proceeded towards Bea- 
ver Island, where we arrived and landed the next day, and 
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immediately set fire to the tushooks on one of. the small 
keys, which made the smoke you saw. We were. more 
than five weeks in making the passage from the wreck. 
We made several attempts to cross over to New Island to 
you, but were prevented by Sam, who said you would lay 
all the blame of going away on’him: once we had got part 
of the way over, when he rose upon us, took charge of the 
boat, and returned, saying that he hoped you were dead. 
We asked his. reason for making that horrid wish. He re- 
plied, that he might keep his clothes ; for if the captain is 
alive, he supposed that he would take his great coat, and 
the other things he had on, away from him. 

Louder having finished his relation, strongly expressed his 
fears that I would, at some future time, inadvertantly men- 
tion to Sam what he had just told me, and in that case, he 
was sure that he would be killed. I adjured him to’ make 
himself perfectly easy about that, and if the dispute was 
renewed, or Sam conducted himself in his former manner, 
it was my determination to separate from him; and should 
any difficulty occur between Sam and him, and he remain 
constant to me, even if the other two united with him, and 
threatened injury to either of us, that we could dare them 
to the trial, and compel them to accept of our terms. He 
agreed with me in opinion, and as he considered me his 
only friend, promised to obey me in all things. I inquired 
how Green and Albrook were affected towards Sam; but 
he did not: know, as they were afraid to open their minds to 
each other; for whenever they did, Sam would, by artifice 
or threats, extort something from them. When he with the 
others, came home at night, he would inquire what they had 
been talking about, and if they did not tell him, he would 
abuse them, and say, they were currying favour with Bar- 
nard, for he never gave him the title of captain out of his 
presence, and frequently used many disrespectful terms 
when speaking of him. 

I now resolved to bring this affair to an issue; and told 
Louder that the first time that Sam ordered him to do any 
job for him, to tell him to do it himself, as he didnot con- 
sider himself his servant, but if any thing that requires all 
hands, that you will assist of your own accord, without: di- 
rection ; and if this produces any quarrel, I will interfere, 
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and you must not falter, but courageously stand by me ail- 
though the other two join him, and then the affair will soon 
be decided. At night Ansel, Albrook; and Green returned, 
with only four or five skins. I was rather uneasy at some 
things which Louder had told me concerning Ansel, parti- 
cularly that he should wish my death for the sake of a coat, 
which I had lent to the wretch. I concluded, however, to 
make him a present of it for the night, to prevent his put- 
ting his murderous intentions, if he had formed any, in 
immediate execution, as I felt confident, from my knowledge 
of his temper, that if Louder followed my instruction, a 
quarrel would ensue in the morning, which would lead to a 
confict, in which, if we ever had the advantage, I would 
take the coat from Ansel, give it to Louder, and banish 
‘the other from our society. 

The next morning, after breakfast, Ansel called to Lou- 
der in his customary style, “you Jim, why don’t you go and 
wash them skins?” (they had been put in soak the evening 
before,.in a neighbouring run of water.) You lazy d——l, 
you don’t do any thing unless I tell you.’ Louder replied, 
with considerable emotion, ‘‘ Sam,-I do not expect or want 
any of your skins; of course I shall not wash them, peg 
them out to dry, or have any thing to do with them: when 
I want skins, I shall go and get them myself.” Sam, on 
hearing this from one who had never dared to use such lan- 
guage to him, or refuse obeying his orders, although, as in 
this instance, it. was for his own benefit, broke out in sucha 
storm of rage, that he immediately seized his club, and was 
flying swiftly round the boat, (which was lying on the beach, 
bottom up, for our shelter,) to take summary vengeance on 
Louder, for- what I supposed he considered as the height of 
insolence, so much of a Bashaw washe. Being ready with 
my club, I met Sam as he raised his for the purpose, as he 
said, of murdering Louder, and knocked it down, demand- 
ing of him what he intended to do?. He said, ‘it is my 
intention to kill that d——d rascal who is skulking behind 
you;”’ where Louder had, with club in hand, stationed him- 
self in a twinkling, ready to act inthe civil war that appear- 
ed about to commence among us poor, miserable, suffering 
wretches; as if the calamities we were enduring. were 
not sufficient, but we must add to them the horrors of not 
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only endeavouring to injure, but eyen to deprive each other 
of existence. I had imagined that our sufferings would 
have tamed every angry passion, and united us in the bonds 
of peace and fellowship, but I was sadly disappointed. 
Human nature is the same every where, under all eircum- 
stances and situations; and the same eyil propensities—the 
same virtues which distinguish and disgrace the human 
species, will always characterize it while in the world; and 
Madame de Stael never made a more sensible remark than 
when she said, that wherever she travelled she had only 
found two kinds of people—men and women. On Sam’s 
answering me, that he intended to kill Louder, I told him, 
in a resolute tone, that as it was his intention to commit 
murder, he should first make the attempt on me; that the 
time was arrived when I meant to have a full understanding 
with him and all hands; and know whether any of them 
were so weak in mind, depraved in heart, or so cowardly, 
as to wish to join with, or submit to the daily abuse of a 
ruflian, who had often declared his determination to become 
an assassin; and that I should now put it out of his power 
to continue any longer his mad and murderous career. 
Sam appeared.amazed, supposing, I presume, that I had 
heard of his brutal conduct towards his comrades during 
the time they were on their cruise. He looked towards 
Green, and said, ‘*Green, the villainous rascal has sold us.’ 
Green came forward, and asked him what he meant by 
saying that Louder had sold us, as he was sure that he had 
never threatened to murder any one, nor ever spoke a dis- 
respectful word of the captain. I told Green and Albrook, 
if they were disposed to join Sam, to go and stand by his 
side; but if they would rather unite with me, to come oyer 
oninine. I never saw them move with so much quickness 
as when they advanced to my side. Observing Albrook, in 
particular, so anxious to come where I was, as if fearful 
that he could not soon enough convince Sam how inimical 
he was to him, and how desirous to join me; I said to him, 
‘‘how is this? I thought you would choose Sam for your 
leader.” O no, captain; I do not like him, but I never 
dared to mention my dislike of him to you, for fear that he 
would do me some great injury ; for he frequently threaten- 
ed us all to our faces, that if ever we told you any thing, or 
il 
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did not as he ordered us, we should suffer for it; and when 
you were not present, he would abuse and threaten you. 
‘They were all now very communicative, as it respected 
Sam and his bad conduct, of which they cited numerous in- 
stances of a very gross and malignant nature; which were 
strong proofs of his depravity and savage temper. _ 

They were all very earnest with me, that I should banish 
Sam from our society, by conveying him to another island, 
declaring that if I permitted him to remain, he would, for 
revenge, avail himself of the first opportunity in committing 
some desperate, if not murderous, act on some of us. I 
told them we would consider of the best manner of treating 
him. Of their own free will they offered to place them- 
selves entirely under my command, as they considered 
themselves as bound to respect and obey me as if on board 
ef the ship. In return, they expected that I would protect 
and take care of them to the extent of my means, as though 
they were my own crew. As soon as Ansel saw the issue 
of the affair, his courage and fortitude abandoned him, and 
he ran about crying and wringing his hands, and repeating, 
“what shall Ido? what shall I do? they are all against 
me.” I was rather at a loss what arrangement to make 
respecting him, for I knew that myself and all the men had 
reason to apprehend danger from his continuance among 
us. While reflecting upon it, he came up, and with tears 
m his. eyes, entreated for forgiveness, and promised to 
behave better for the future. I was touched with these 
signs of repentance, and was inclined to believe and hope 
that he felt his past wickedness and folly, and would, per- 
haps, conduct himself better. I told him to go back, as I was 
unprepared to answer him. I proposed to the others to try 
him on the strengh of his prothises, and if he violated them, 
that we would transport him to one of the neighbouring 
islands, and there leave him. They all agreed to the pro- 
posal. I then called Ansel, and told him the terms on 

which his forgiveness would be granted, and the penalty of 
violating the conditions, which were these : that he was not 
to threaten, command, or abuse, by word or action, any of 
the others, on any account whatever. He appeared both 
surprised and happy at the lenity shown him, and the easy 
conditions on which he was allowed to continue with us ; 
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and promised faithfully to observe them. He made many 
apologies to us all, and me in particular, but I told him 
that they were unnecessary, as all I wanted of him, was te 
be-civil and obliging to his fellow-sufferers. Thus’ the 
threatened war terminated in a renewed peace, without 
strife or violence. 

On the 25th we went down a steep gully, formed by a 
wide rent in the rocks, extending from the tops of the cliffs, 
and leading through to the sea, in quest of fur seals and 
their pups ; we descended to the sea, and clambered along 
the rocks towards the place where we had seen the seals 
in great abundance ; but though we were near to them, we 
were prevented from going any further by the sea rolling 
under the cliffs, the bases of which, by the continual action 
of the sea, had been hollowed out and formed into deep 
caverns. To effect a passage over this place, Louder, who 
was a good swimmer, took one end of a rope, and swam 
with it to the other side, where he was followed by Green. 
We on this side fastened Ansel, who could not swim, to 
the middle of the rope, and lowered him away, while those 
on the other side hauled him over, without his even touch- 
ing the water, which was very cold. I then swam across, 
leaving Albrook to send our knives, steels, clubs, and 
clothes across, by securing them to the middle of the line, 
which we drew over. There we found a large number of 
seals, which were .very tame, and easy to: kill; probably 
they had never been visited or disturbed by man, in this 
almost inaccessible retreat. We took about one hundred 
and twenty, mostly pups, and remained all night, which we 
passed most uncomfortably on the. rocks, in this cold an 
exposed situation. werkt 

We finished skinning the seals, and carried them to the 
hauling place, and by means of the rope and the man on 
the other side, got them safely across this dangerous eur- 
rent. ‘We waited for a smooth time before we crossed, 
and then two of us plunged into the water, among a great 
many seals, who were playing and jumping about in the 
briny flood. The one who remained with Ansel, lowered 
him, while we hauled him over. After all were across, we 
carried the skins to the foot of the ravine, and left them 
there : we ascended to the top, and then proceeded to our 
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residence, distant about one mile. We’ immediately pre- 
pared something to eat, and then retired to rest; both of 
which we absolutely needed. RT vie 

We went for the skins on the following morning. * When 
we arrived at the cliffs, we attached one end of the rope to 
a stake, and carried the other down with us as far’ as it 
would reach, to assist us in regaining the tep with our bur- 
dens; which consisted of five or six skins foreach. Having 
in this laborious manner conveyed all the skins to the top, 
the severest part of the labour was yet to be completed. 
After a short intermission we resumed our task, and carried 
the skins to the place denominated our home, and placed 
them all in a pile. I then directed that all should stand 
yound it,-and that each man should draw a skin in rotation, 
and put it to what use he thought proper, which would pre- 
vent all disputes in washing and drying them. This mode 
ef distribution I established as a general rule, and it was 
cheerfully agreed to by the others. 

On the 28th of December, T was told that Ansel had, in 
violation of his promises, resumed his former language, 
and that the other three were confident, from what they had 
ebserved, that he would soon conduct himself. as bad, if not 
worse, than he had previously to his promises of amend- 
ment. At present he seemed to be in a sulky, malicious, 
mood, planning some scheme of revenge; and they were 
positive he would attempt the execution of it before many 
days, but who would be its first object, it was impossible to 
say. I told them I did net apprehend much danger from 
Sam at present, but as I did not.wish them to remain in 
continual apprehension of being injured or murdered by the 
villain, I would devise some method that would put it en- 
tirely out of his power. — 

It was agreed that I ‘should propose a trip to Swan Isl- 
and for hogs: while I was to remain at home on the look- 
out for any vessel that might probably pass. The cruise 
was agreed to by Ansel. The others then told me that 

_ they intended to leave Sam there. I cautioned them not 
to hurt him, nor give him a chance to hurt them : they re- 
plied, if I would leave the management of the business to 
them, they would perform it without bodily injury happen- 
yng te any of them. - 
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About eight the next morning, the boat departed for 
Swan Island. I felt considerable anxiety for those in her, 
Jest Ansel should discover their intention of leaving him, 
and, to prevent it, stave a hole in her bottom; as he had 
threatened that when they were absent before, to prevent 
their return to me. Wretched man! he was only laying 
the train of his own misery, and provoking that just retri- 
bution which was soon to be inflicted upon him. Guilt may 
prosper for a while, but the justice of man and heaven will 
not suffer it te sleep undisturbed. 


| GHAPTER ‘VI. 


THE CONVICT. 


Conscious remorse and anguish must be felt 

To curb desire, to break the stubborn will, 
And-work a@ second nature in the soul, 

Ere virtue can resume the place she lost.— Rowe. 


I fell asleep with anxiety for the fate of the party, and 
about eight o’clock in the evening I was awakened, by 
some person pulling the bundles of straw from my hut. 
Looking up, I saw a man before me, whom I did not at the 
moment recognize; but was pleased to discover it was Lou- 
der. The first voice I heard was Green’s, saying—‘* Jim,. 
come away, you will alarm the captain.” But he was so 
eager to inform me of their safe return, and how they had 
planned to get rid of Sam, that he did not think of using 
any precaution in awaking me. They informed me that 
on leaving this island they went directly over to Quaker 
Harbour, Swan Island, as concerted, under pretence of get- 
ting some drift wood they had seen about half.a mile along 
the shore; and told Sam, that if he would bring some 
wood, they would, in the mean time, ‘haul.up the boat. He 
assented ; as soon as he was gone, the others put his things 
ashore, and shoved off. Observing this, he ran back and 
acted as if he was frantic, took his knife and threatened 
to kill himself; they advised him not to attempt his own 
life, but patiently await the arrival of a vessel at New 
Island, when they. would come over and take him away- 
He said that the island was enchanted, and that he could 
not live there three days; they said that they were sorry 
for him, but his conduct. had left them no choice, and they 
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were compelled to leave him. ‘They went to Beaver Island, 
and hunted: with the dog, at which taey continued until to- 
day, when they made their way home, to inform me of their 
success, and happy riddance of Sam. I told ‘them that 
they had done well, and as we were now freed from appre- 
hensions for our personal safety, we would try to make our- 
selves as comfortable and cheerful as our situation allowed. 
And as want of time and other circumstances had hitherto 
prevented us from uniting in-serious meditation and ‘con- 
versation, I deemed it expedient for us to establish a regu- 
lation, by which we would be governed, so that in future a 
portion of our time, at least, should be passed more like 
christians and immortal -beings.. ‘The day which Thad set 
apart for Sunday; when I was left alone, we would continue 
to observe as such, by refraining from labour, and devoting 
it to serious reflection. 

T cannot omit noticing an event which was of great. fur- 
therance to my wishes and exertions in exciting among us 
an attention to our eternal as well as our temporal interests, 
and strengthening our confidence and dependence on the 
power, merey, and goodness of the Creator. From among 
some pieces of old newspapers that had been found at the 
wreck, the following prayer was taken :-— RR 

“ QO, God, who commandest us when we are in’ trouble 
to open our hearts and let out our sorrows unto Thee in 
prayer, and dost promise'to listen with compassion to our 
humble supplications, give us grace to approach Thee ; that 
we offend not in word or deed, take away from us every 
impatient feeling, silence every unworthy expression ; let 
not our prayer assume the language of complaint, nor our 
sorrows the character of despair.” on’ 4 

This beautiful prayer, so applicable to our situation, had 
such an effect}on my companions in misfortune, that. their 
conduct, which had been in many instances incorrect, was 
entirély changed for the better. The prayer was learned, 
and frequently repeated by them throughout the day. This 
discovery was a treasure indeed, in solacing the troubles of 
my companions, and elevating their minds to a proper’sense 
of their conditiony and inspiring ‘their hearts submis- 
sion to that providence which, for inscrutable reasons, had 
permitted us to be thus afflicted. "We found, as is expe- 
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rienced by all in similar cases, that prayer is admirably 
adapted to check a complaining, agitated spirit, reconcile 
the mind to its trials.and difficulties, and lead it to improve 
the painful visitations which continually chequer the pilgri- 
mage of life. 

We now began to pass our time more agreeably than we 
ever had since the commencement of our sufferings. Our 
pork being expended, and the weather too stormy to go to 
Beaver Island after more, we made search on this island, 
being confident that there were one or two young litters 
from a boar and two sows, which we had left here on our 
first arrival,. which was. more than twelve months since. 
They had kept themselves so concealed among the high 
tushooks, in a remote part of the island, that we seldom saw 
any signs of them: however, on hunting with the dog, he 
soon took the scent, and pulled hard to get from the man 
who held the string, as if desirous of going in a different di- 
rection from ours. We followed him more than a mile, 
without seeing any hogs, when entering the tushooks on a 
sudden, he was loose, and in a few minutes we heard a pig 
squeal; and knew by the weak sound, that it was a small 
one. When the dog finds a boar in the tushooks, we are 
obliged to approach the spot with great caution, and call the 
dog away; but now we approached it without fear, and 
found that he had captured a fine fat pig. We found it so 
much better than those on the other islands, that we con- 
cluded not to kill any more, except when destitute of pro- 
visions, and when the state of the weather would not permit 
us to go over to Beaver Island, but let them breed, and 
they would soon become numerous. 

The three men now proposed to me, and wished my con- 
sent, to go to the wreck, where they could pick up a num- 
ber of small serviceable articles, such as some pieces of 
plank, boards, old nails, and pieces of rope for oakum, to 
mend our boat, which was very much out of repair. I 
allowed them to depart immediately, and to take all the 
hogs, which we supposed would afford a sufficient supply 
for the eruise; but leave the dog, as he could catch a pig 
for me, if I should be necessitated. I particularly charged 
them to get all the nails they could, and some of the pieces 
of the sails, if not too rotten, that had been used as coverings 
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for the huts; and make a strict search for any carpen- 
ter’s tools that might have been thrown away or lost. 

Accompanied by my best wishes, the boat departed with 
a fine and pleasant breeze, and was soon out of sight. Iwas 
now a’ Robinson Crusoe again; but began to be moré re- 
conciled to my. hard fate, and determined; with the divine 
aid, if it should be my destiny to continue here the remain- 
der of my days, that I would in no case despair, but that, 
cheered by the recollection of having endeavoured to-per- 
form the duties of my station, I would, with the calm 
surface of the ocean of eternity in view, say, ‘God's will 
be done.” To this resolution I was enabled to adhere, 
and when reduced almost to the last extremity by hunger 
and cold, I’never despaired, but made greater exertions te 
persevere. Nothing, however severely it opposed my plans 
or comfort, could completely sink my spirits; which only 
occurred. when I thought of my native country, my wife, 
and three helpless children, who were, perhaps, suffering 
from my absence, or grieving for meas lost and numbered 
with the dead. FAS 

The next morning I took the dog and- went in quest of @ 
pig, as my provisions were expended; which were only 
part of a hog, (that the men insisted upon Jeaving, as I wish- 
ed them to take all the stock in the boat,) and on which the 
dog and myself had subsisted till now, After passing some 
tushooks, the dog was very anxious to get loose from the 
string by which I held him; I. stopped, and looking round, 
for I was certain from his impatience that there were hogs 
near me, I discovered, about. fifty yards ahead, a sow and 
seven or eight pigs feeding on the long grass. The d 
made for the sow, but she made her escape in the tushooks, 
which were so high’and.thick that he could not bunt there. 
I chased one of the pigs, which was about half grown, and 
succeeded in capturing it in the chace before it could gain 
the tushooks. I knocked it down, and was in the act of 
sticking it, when a large boar came out and rushed imme- 
diately at me, but not being prepared to receive him, 1 
gave him only a slight blow on the nose, which merely 
checked his. force. He then made a pass at my 
legs, which I avoided. I caught hold of his ear with. one 
hand, and beating him oyer the head with ‘my club, called 
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to the dog, which immediately came and seized the boar by 
the other ear; but he still persisted im attacking me. The 
contest had continued some. time, when, in making a blow 
at the head of the boar, it unfortunately fell.upon the head 
ef the dog, which instantly let go his hold, and staggered 
to some distance. I now thought that if the battle were 
continued, that I.should eventually be overpowered; I there- 
fore prepared to retreat from the enraged beast, which was 
accomplished by springing on the. top of a high tushook bog. 
From this I renewed the engagement, being better able to 
defend myself and repel his violent attempts to force his 
way upon me. There was a fair chance of using my club 
with advantage, by taking it in both hands, and vigorously 
plying it, so that my assailant found that, by continuing-the 
contest, he should acquire nothing more than a full allew- 
ance of hard blows: he slowly retreated along.the tushooks, 
frequently stopping and looking back, his eye-balls glaring 
with fury, and his teeth gnashing and foaming with rage. 
remained on my station till the boar was out of sight, 
when I went to the dog, which had remained in one place, 
about thirty yards off, and hastily examined him, fearful 
that I had either struck out his only eye, or fractured his skull ; 
but was glad to find that my fears were unfounded. After 
coaxing and trying to make him understand that I did not 
mean to hurt him, he followed me to the pig’ I had _ killed. 
LE took it on my back, and returned homeward, resolved not 
to go again alone hunting hogs, 

Haying reached my hut, I examined the dog more par- 
ticularly ; but although the blow was severe, yet I could not 
perceive that he had sustained any serious.injury; at which 
I was very happy, for his loss would have been irretrievable 
to-us, and the most-serious misfortune which could befall 
us here. . This invaluable animal, which Iam sure ranks 
among the first of his species, and which my companions 
frequently “declared -neyer had his equal, was by this time 
almost covered with scars which hé had received in his nu- 

merous conflicts with the old boars. These old fellows had 
unmense tusks, projecting several inches from their jaws, 
with which they repeatedly ripped the dog’s skin and flesh 
ta shocking manner; but he was regardless of wounds, 
aud never left his game until we arrived to his assistance- 
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When we were drawing up around the two, the dog and his 
antagonist would be found leoking directly in each other's 
eyes, and as we cautiously closed in with raised clubs, the 
boar would take his eyes off from the dog’s, and bolt at us 
with the greatest fury, but never succeeded in injuring any 
of'us; for the moment that we drew the attention of the 
boar, the dog would spring on him, and thefight would last 
ten or fifteen minutes. Sometimes the dog’s hold would be 
broken and he would be thrown to a considerable distance, 
but he always’ succeeded ‘in. seizing the boar again before 
he hurt any of us, and we all at the same time endeavoured 
to give him a heavy blow on the small of the back, that 
being the'place where it produced the greatest effect. In 
one of these encounters, our brave dog lost an eye; in ano- 
ther, he received a blow that almost converted him into the 
neuter gender ; but he never flinched, except at the time he 
lost his eye. The tusk of the boar penetrated so far into 
his head, and so bewildered him, that he could not distin- 
guish us from the boar; he was thus compelled to give up 
the contest, and the boar made good his retreat. No one 
can judge how serviceable he was to us, and we were the 
more sensible of it when he was wounded ; for then we had 
but ‘a very scanty subsistence, which consisted of fowl, 
which we luckily. killed by.throwing our clubs at them, but 
in this we did not often:succeed. We would then go, at low 
water, to the rocky beach, and turn over the loose flat 
. stones, in whose beds we sometimes found a small fish about 
the size of an anchovy, and, after several hours, we only 
would procure enough just to support nature. But so great 
was our attachment to the dog, that we would not permit 
him to hunt, and catch a hog for us, unless absolutely ne- 
cessary, until his wounds were healed. To prevent, as far 
as possible, his engaging any of the old boars, we madea 
check-string of seal skin, of about three fathoms in length, 
which we fastened round his neck. This hindered him, 
when he took the scent, from starting and leaving us so far 
behind, as to be severely wounded or killed before we could 
arrive to his assistance. ~ *O BHitint! 
About:noon of the 26th of January, to ‘my surprise; I dis- 
covered the boat standing directly into the harbour with a 
fair wind. . As T thought they could not possibly have gone 
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to the wreck, it now occurred to me that they had not been 
farther than to Swan Island with Sam, and that he had re- 
gained some of his former influence, and had persuaded 
them to take ‘him off, and that he was now in the boat. . I 
waited, with no little uneasiness, for the boat to approach 
sufliciently near to enable me to count, and I ascertained 
there were only three. As my conjectures were very rapid, 
I presumed that, although the weather had been remarkably 
fine since they left me, something had alarmed or discou- 
yaged.them from proceeding to the wreck, and*they,had re- 
turned. without accomplishing the purposes of the cruise. 
But all my suspicions ,were erroneous. » On landing, they 
all ran'to me; Eheld out both hands to receive them, and 
they appeared almost as much affected as if a ‘ship had ar- 
yived to our relief. Although they had been absent such @ 
short time, yet they returned with a boat load of such arti-, 
cles. as they could find, which they thought would be of any 
use. 

We now concluded to go to Sea-dog Island for fur seal 
skins, ‘on which there is but a small landing, which is very 
difficult even in fair weather. It lies about two miles from 
Cape Orford and about thirty from New Island. We took 
in Ansel’s proportion of the seal skins, which had been 
taken while hé was with us, and every article that belonged 
tohim ; intending to stop at thé place where he had been left, 
and leave him his property, and see what situation he, was 
in, and render him every assistance “in our power, except- 
ing taking him off, which was decidedly objected: to by all 
hands; considering that his motives for revenge were now 
more powerful than ever.” | 
’ Previously to our departure, I wrote on a piece of paper 
that had been brought from the wreck as follows :—‘* To 
the Captain of any Ship that .may providentially stop at 
this island. We beg leave to state to you, that there are 
five men of us, two citizens of the United States, and three 
subjects of Great Britain, who were left hereon, since which 
time we have been in a most deplorable and suffering con- 
dition, destitute of every necessary of life except what these 
barren islands afford. We are now gone to Dog Island to 
procure skins for clothmg, to prevent, as far as possible, a 
renewal of our dreadful sufferings Jast winter, from the ex- 
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cessive cold and frequent tremendous storms. If this falls 
into the hands of any one disposed to assist suffering human- 
ity, we implore him to remain with his ship a few days, till 
our return, if possible, and take us from these desolate re- 
‘gions; but if circumstances positively forbid his awaiting 
our return, we solicit, as the next greatest favour, to leave 
us some supplies of food and clothing; for we have long 
been strangers to these necessary articles, commonly used 
by man ina civilized state. We also request that informe- 
tion may be given to the American or British Consul at the 
first: port where the ship may arrive, or if an opportunity 
offer to write, to inform them of our dreadful situation, from 
which we.entertain but faint hopes of being relieved, unless 
they should send a vessel for us. c ng 

(Signed.) CHARLES H. BARNARD. + 
JAMES LOUDER. 
JOSEPH ALBROOK. 


His 
JACOB X GREEN. 
Mark. f 
This paper I-put on a horn, and hung it up at the door of 
the hut, so that if) any persons should land, it could not fail 
to meet their view. — 

We left New Island for Quaker Harbour, Swan Island, 
and arrived there in about three hours. _ While running 
across the harbour, which is nearly a mile and a half wide, 
we looked out for Ansel, and discovered him standing by a 
small hut that he had made of tuskook bogs; we steered 
for a point of land about half a mile from him, in order to 
land his skins, &c. before he could come round to meet us; 
which we did, and then departed. At seeing this, he fell 
on his knees, begging and entreating, in the most earnest 
manner, that I would take him off, and let him live with us 
again. I saw that he was almost reduced to a skeleton, 
having been so petulant and unhappy, through fear that he 
never would be relieved, that he was become almost inea- 
pable of procuring his daily subsistence, and was entirely 
indifferent about life. 1 told him that it was not our inten- 
tion to take him off; that he must exert his eourage, and 
endeavour to procure his living, for that he was much bet- 
ter provided with the means than I was, when left alone. 
But he did not know how to live in that state, as he had ro 
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energy or dependance on himself, no new resources on the 
failure of old ones. I pitied, and, from my heart, entirely 
forgave him, and would willingly have taken him in the 
boat. He was all this time on_his knees, pleading and cry- 
ing bitterly. I told him that ‘whatever’my wishes were, in 
regard to him, I could not take him away, “as I had pro- 
mised, without the approbation of the others. He then ad- 
dressed ‘himself to Albrook, praying thathe would forgive 
him; on which, Albrook said to us, “‘if he gets in the boat I 
shall go’out.” I told’Sam what his ‘own countryman and 
shipmate said. He replied, that he had entirely altered, and 
become a good man; that he repeated his prayers several 
times through the day and night. I desired him to continue 
im this good: course, as there was no danger that he would 
perish with hunger and: cold before winter ; and as I had 
strong hopes that a vessel would arrive from South America 
to liberate us before that time. 
When he found that we were going away, he begged that I 


_ would take his skins and other articles in the boat, and carry 


them to the other side of the harbour, as from thence he 

could at all times discern New Island; but where he now 

was he could not see over Lock’s Island, without~going a 

considerable way up the mountain. This island is extremely 

high, and lies directly before Quaker Harbour; so that he - 
could not lookout to sea, to discover a ship approaching. 

I told the men to take his things over in the boat, while he 

walked round, at which the poor fellow, with a despairing 

countenance, looked ‘up to thesun,and said, ‘Captain Bar- 

nard, how far is it round, and can I get there before night?” 

I replied in the-negative, and that he would not be able to 

find the place where we should leave ‘his things, but con- 

cluded by telling him to-come into:the boat. He did so, 

almost overjoyed, and, while rowing on the opposite side of 
the bay, I desired him’to select his place, and he accordingly 

chose a good, pleasant spot, covered with tushooks, where 

he could build his hut, and have a full view of the sea and 

New Island. S éedirn tittle : 

Green first went out with the dog, and hunted through 
the tushooks for a hog, and in the mean time, we landed 
Sam’s property. In less'than five minutes the dog caught 
a large fat hog, the first fine one which we had ever caught 
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on this side of the island. Having reserved eriough for our 
supper, I gave the remainder to Ansel, telling him, that we 
would often cross over, and bring him-ahog. We now left 
him about evening, and made for a small key about a mus- 
ket-shot distant ; we hauled the boat up, made a fire, pre- 
pared and ate our supper. We-did not deem it prudent to 
do so at the place where we left. Sam, as his dread of being. 
alone might tempt him to bilge the boat, to prevent our 
leaving him. Thus experience makes us prudent, and those 
whom in prosperous situations we might confide in, we are 
led in adversity to distrust, when they have fanned our sus- 
picions or alarm. 4s 

Next morning we proceeded to Beaver Island, landed at 
Elephant Beach Camp,.and -went in pursuit of hogs; we 
procured two good ones, which we carried to the boat, @ 
distance of three miles. We discovered that a small well, 
which we had dug in the sand, and which had yielded plenty 
of fresh water,-was dry; and, from the innumerable tracks 
in the sand, we were inclined to believe that the rats had 
collected there in such numbers, as to consume all the wa- 
ter which it contained. Having obtained five tolerable hogs, 
we concluded we had sufficient provisions for the cruise to 
Sea-dog Island. Our preparations for an early start in 
the morning being. completed, I proposed to the. others to 
take Sam along, on trial, and if he gave occasion to any 
for the least complaint, that we would not permit him to 
go to New Island, but leave him at our return at his camp. 
The latter was a better place for an individual to get his 
living at than on New Island: but then he would be en- 
tirely alone, which, to a man of Sam’s weak and super- 
stitious mind, was far more terrific than even the dréad 
of starvation, or perishing with cold. I thought that if 
we again took him with us, the apprehension of being alone 
in.the long and stormy winter nights, however much we 
might otherwise contribute to his comfort, would operate 
so powerfully on. his fears, that, after his late banishment 
from our society, he would be induced, if permitted to re- 
join us, to behave ina more christian-like manner. To this 
decision the others agreed. ot 

On the 16th of February I launched the boat, and went 
over to the place where we had left Ansel, which was nearly 
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two miles distant. As we drew near, we saw the smoke 
of his fire, and immediately perceived him hastening to the 
beach, where, as soon as he arrived, he fell on his knees, 
beseeching us to forgive him. As soon as he understood 
that we had come to release-him, on trial of his good be- 
haviour, he could ‘not find terms to express his gratitude, 
and appeared almost delirious with joy. After taking him, 
his bag of seal skins, clothes, &c. in the boat, we proceeded 
towards Cape Orford, but did not succeed in going farther 
than Tea Island Pass, where we remained the night on the 
S. W. point. 

Thus, for a while at least, this hardened offender became 
apparently penitent for his past guilt; but human nature, 
when abandoned, feigns contrition only when the rod is 
over its head, and too frequently returns to-its evil course 
when the opportunity of rebellion arrives. - Like the latent 
disease preying upon the system, it only requires the fuel to 
set it in agitation, and produce those dreadful consequences 
which were to spread desolation around. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE EMPLOYMENTS. 


Whoever thinks, must see that man was made 

To face the storm, not languish in the shade : 
Action’s his sphere, and for that sphere design’d, 
Eternal pleasures open on his mind ; 

For this fair hope leads on th’ impassion’d soul, 
Through life's wild labyrinths, to her distant goal ; 
Paints in each dream, to fan the genial flame, 

The pomp of riches, and the pride of fame; 

Or fondly gives reflection’s cooler eye 
A glance, an image of a future sky.—Cawthorn. 


Feb. the 17th. Fine weather. We went out of the pass, 
and rowed and sailed towards Cape Orford, which we 
reached before sun-set, and hauled up the boat on a beach 
at the extremity: of the cape, under a lee. 

We then launched her and rowed out to Sea-dog Island. 
There we landed Green and Ansel, with their sealing appa- 
ratus, a keg of water, and half a hog; the remainder of us 
returned to the sand beach, hauled the boatup, and prepared 
her as usual for a shelter, there being no place for that pur- 
pose on Sea-dog Island. 

We travelled across the cape to the weather side, and 
found a number of pieces of drift wood, which we carried to 
the boat, selecting the best and longest for rafters for the 
house or hut, that we were preparing for the winter. - 

We discovered that the two-men on Sea-dog Island had 
set fire to-the small bundle of tushooks on the top of the 
rock. This was the signal that they had obtained all the 
skins in their power. | We launched the boat, and brought 
them back with the skins, being about eighty large and 
small. 
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_Feb. 22d. The, wind ‘blew so .hard from the westward, 
that we dared not venture over to, Tea Island, and conclud- 
ed to.go round Swan Islarid. While funning along shore, 
and about a mile from Fox Island, we saw two-very. hand- 
some elephant pups.. After we had arrived at Fox Island, 
and hauled up ‘the boat, I told Ansel and Louder to go 
back.and kill the pups ; when they-returned they brought 
only one skin. Ansel came directly tov me, and said, that 
while he was skinning one, he accidentally cuta large hole 
in the skin, and that Louder requested him to tell. me a lie, 

. and say that,the pup had gone off, and so get him in trouble, 
for not speaking the: truth: J ¢ommended “him for his. in- 
tegrity, but reprimanded Louder for recommending an un- 
truth. Weremained hereuntil February 23d, as the wind 
blew so’ hard that we dared not venture out from. under 
the lee of Swan Island until near. san-dewn, when: we put 
off, and arrived at Canton Harbour about dusk, -. >. >” 

_ The weather being more favourable on the Ist of March, 
we proceeded to the N. E. end of this island, in order to 
weather Loop’s Head, as soon as the weather should permit. 
Here we were so lucky as to kill about thirty hair seals, 
and several good hogs. which we very unexpectedly fellin . 
with. ‘The wind still blowing strongly from the west, direetly 
against us, we pegged out all the fur, seal skins that ‘had 
heen landed on Sea Dog Island. For: several. days. we 
found considerable numbers of sea elephants, hair seals, and 
fat hogs, and none of them shy. While here we were’. 
awakened one night by the barking of astrange dog : having 
crept from under. the, boat, I set my,dog at him, in hopes 
that he would hold him until. we could fasten his legs, in 
order to secure and tame him, but-on discovering our dog 
he ran, and ours: pursued him; -after thus running a short 
distance, they stopped and appeared to be-on very ‘friendly 
terms ;. but on our adyancing and encouraging our dog. to 
take hold, they again started, and were soon,out..of sight. 
Ours returned in about an: hour ;, whether. the other had 
been left here, or was a native. of the island, and how he 
subsisted, were matters of conjecture. iis 

The weather boing more moderate, we got the boat. off, 

And rowedround Loop’s Head, and then along shore as far 
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as Quaker Harbour ;- where’ we arrived: at night; and 
hauled the boat up:at.Ansel’s:‘camp, where I discovered two. 
tolerable good'tushook tents he had built. » About a mile up 
the bay are the graves and. headstones of two men, who 
must have been buried long since, as the letters were almost. 
effaced from the*stones.- ~ - ts Regs on 
Being very desirous to cross over to New Island, although 
' the weather was rather unfavourable fora deep loaded boat, 
we made. the attempt with considerable difficulty and dan- 
’ ger, and reached it about aight. On landing we immedi- 
ately’ ran to the’hut, to ascertain if our letter had been read, 
or any alteration had taken place, but no evidence appeared 
of any persons having been here during our ‘absence, as 
every. thing was’ in. the’ same state as we had left it.. An- 
sel had been permitted to return with us, and conducted 
himself'so well, that we were all satisfied and, pleased with 
him: this tended to make the time pass much more com- 
fortably. . Z are 
I told the men that as it was not probable that any vessel 
would arrive this season, and. as winter was approaching, 
it was adviseable for us to go to work, and ‘finish our house. 
This was cheerfully assented to ; we worked with so much 
cheerfulness, and so faithfully, that. in three days we com- 
pleted the walls ; which: were from three to four feet thick, 
and five in height. .But we had the most difficult part yet 
to accomplish, which was to make the roof, as we had not 
been able to procure drift wood enough for the rafters; but 
we luckily substituted the-ribs of a whale, which we found 
on the beach. After’the top was prepared in the best man- 
ner which our scanty means -permitted for thatching, we 
pulled the ingest tushook straw we could find, and secured - 
it with old rope- yarns, brought from the wreck for that 
purpose ; and succeeded in ‘making a thatch resembing 
that with which farmers cover their barns. J el IO ee 
We completed the house; and as our pork was expended, 
’ we concluded to go to Beaver Island, and endeavour. to geta 
boat load. As-Ansel did not wish to accompany us, I directed 
him, while we were absent, to raise a bank of earth around 
the house, against the walls, of the same height, and let it 
slope off from the’top to the thickness of six or eight feet 
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at the bottom, and then with grass sods cover the whole 
bank. 

We arrived at Beaver Island on the 21st about noon, 
when the dog soon started a very large old boar in the tus- 
hooks, that fought like a tyger, and before we could enter 
fairly into the battle, they both fell into a large burnt pit, 
which we ‘called a peat hole.. There the boar, having a 
great advantage, cut the dog severely : on our approaching 
the side of the pit, the boar leaped out, made a rush at us, 
and then ran away; which we were very glad of, as these 
old boars, when attacked, seldom leave us, but continue to 
fight, even though we avoid them,.until they are killed. 
We got the dog out, and found that he had received two 
severe cuts on the hinder parts, about six inches long, and 
almost through tothe bone ; the divided flesh hanging down 
two or three inches from the wound. We took him to the 
boat, dressed and bound up his wounds. In consequence 
of this accident, it was pinching times with us; for our 
whole dependance was in killing a fowl with our clubs; and 
turning over the stones at low water for small] fishes, when 
we sometimes found a little muscle or two ; but these were 
very uncertain and very scanty resources. .We continued 
to live in this meagre manner four days, keeping the dog 
eonfined, that by remaining quiet, his wounds would heal 
the sooner. 

The dog having been kept quiet, his wounds were almost 
healed, and as our want of food was very pressing, [thought 
I could venture him against a small hog. After securing 
him with a string, we followed him: he soon took the scent, 
when he pulled so powerfully, that the man who held the 
string was.at times compelled to run, This was indeed a 
gratifying sight to us, as we were fearful that, by being so 
often wounded, he would at length become shy and refuse 
to hunt. We soon came in sight of four or five hogs feed- 
ing on the grass; we approached them as near as we could 
without being discovered, and loosed the dog. From his long - 
fast, and the recollection of his recent wounds, he was per- 

fectly savage, and appeared as if he wished, if possible, to 
tear them in pieces: he seized two, one of which proyed 
to be fat, and made up for our long. fast. 
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The next morning we went towards New Island, and ar- 
rived there about noon: we found Ansel well, and that he 
had been very laborious. I was much pleased at his indus- 
try, considering it as a proof of his desire to obey my wish- 
es, and conciliate our good opinion. Our housé was now 
completed to the extent of our materials: the roof proved 
to be perfectly tight, and the chimney carried off the smoke 
well. Every man was now employed at his own private con- 
cerns, in dressing and sewing together pup skins for blank- 
ets, making nettle-stuff to use in lieu of thread, &e. In 
one of my rambles near the place, where we had built our 
shallop, I picked up an old adze, with the eye broken off; 
by heating it; I bent the upper part down, which formed 
an eye: I supplyed it with a handle, and it answered in 
some respects the purposes of a hatchet, and proved of 
great service to us. 

We had completed dressing and making up all our pup 
skins into clothes and blankets. Our pork being all con- 
sumed, we all left this island, (trusting to the letter in the 
horn, to inform any person or persons who might come 
here while we were absent, of our situation and wishes,) 
for Beaver Island, where we hunted two days. From Bea- 
ver we went to Tea Island, in pursuit of fur seals. Know- 
ing of a large rookery there, we landed about sunset, and 
the next merning we went tothe place ; the tide being out, 
we passed close along the water’s edge, until we were di- 
rectly under the whole body of seals, which were lying ina 
deep gully, between two high cliffs. I calculated that the 
number of seals was about three hundred, including small 
and great. Our approach awakened them, and they com- 
menced their retreat towards the sea, which they invariably 
do when attacked. We felled the first‘one that approached 
us; but the whole body of them getting in motion, they 
came down upon us with such force that we could do little 
more than take care of ourselves. A large wig, or male seal, 
came down upon me, with a number of small ones, and as 
I could not defend myself against them all at once, the old 
wig gave me a bite on the right knee, but luckily without 
inflicting any more injury than leaving the impression of his 
teeth in my leg, and tearing off the lower part of the trow- 
sers. By reason of the rapidity with which they descended 
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the gully, we only killed twenty-three large seals and thirty 
pups. We then skinned the pups, and took the skins to the 
boat. 

We. took a walk. down to the south part of the island, 
distant about threé miles from the boat, and observed that 
some of the high tushooks were much beaten down by the 
seals. We found, from the state of the ground, that the tus- 
hooks, which grew at some former period, had been burnt, 
and that the fire had penetrated the earth, in some places, 
to the depth of thirty or forty feet : the openings of the pits 
were from six to eight feet square, and greatly widened 
under ground. In many of these pits we saw hair. seals 
and sea-lions, which had. accidentally fallen in,. some of 
which were dead and others dying. It was a distressing 
sight to behold the agonies of the ‘poor animals that yet 
retained some remains of life, or had lately fallen in: we 
would have released them from their tortures by death, but 
we could not. get down to them. .We were obliged to walk 
here with great caution, for the tushook grass had grown 
round those holes so thickly that they could not be perceived 
until the grass. was pulled away... Qur attention was now 
arrested by the loud and incessant barking of the dog, at a 
short distance ; we went tothe place; he was barking at 
an old hioness, who was lying motionless, in the mud and 
water at the bottom of the pit,.and her pup, who was moan- 
ing most lamentably over its dying mother. I was shocked 
by the agonies of these poor creatures, but more so, when 
the poor little pup looked up to us, with tears streaming 
frem its eyes,,and seemingly imploring. our assistance, and 
then. renewing its efforts to aid the mother up to give ‘it 
suck. We left this place, which, like the bridge in Mirza’s 
vision, was full of deadly pitfalls, and returned to the boat. 
After dinner we took the boat’s rope.and went back to’ the 

“tushooks ; we made Louder fast to it, and lowered him into 
the pit, where the dying lioness and her young one were ; . 
he dispatched the two suffering animals, which we then 
drew up, and set fire to the tushooks, to prevent any more 
living creatures from being buried in them for the futuré. 

We all, with the exception of Louder, (who remained on 
the look-out for any vessel that might be passing, or enter 
the harbour,) proceeded to Loop’s Head, Swan Island, to 
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procure hogs; arrived there the same evening; and before 
we could get the boat ashore, and prepare for shelter, the: 
dog had caught a fine large hog, and we had killed seven 
hair seals. We loaded the boat and departed. . While row- 
ing along the shore of this island, we discovered a number 
of hogs near the beach, and landed undiscovered by them; 
the dog caught a large sow big with pig, and a young boar; 
we tied their: legs, and took them. alive with us to New 
Island, and turned them loose. on the south end. We 
thought it would be to our benefit to bring over a. number 
alive, and. establish the breed on the ‘south as well as on 
the north end of the island, where they. bred and -throve 
well. . We found Louder well, and glad to see us; but the 
time had passed so tediously and lonely, that he declaned he 
did not wish to remain by himself again. 

We dressed all the fur skins, and made them up into 
clothes and blankets ; but we yet. required more. pup skins, 
which we wanted to sew together, and make’ bed. sacks, 
since we could now easily fill them with feathers ; as the 
lowland geese had shed their quills,’ and could not fly. I 
’ knew of only one’ place more to which'the fur seals resorted 
to bring forth their pups: this was on the windward side, 
_ and near to the south end of the island, where the cliffs were 
perpendicular and more than two hundred feet high. From 
their once arched and overhanging heads, large masses of 
rock had fallen, which were, by the descent, dashed into 
millions of fragments, varying in magnitude from the size 
of a man’s hand to, a huge hill. Among these fragments 
the'seals retired in great numbers. 

I informed the men of this place, where, if we could con- 
trive any plan to get at the seals, we could provide ourselves 
with as many pup skins as we should require ;_ but we could 
not haul up the boat on the rocks; for there a landing could 
not be made, even in fine weather, without great danger, as 
a heavy sea sets continually in and breaks against the rocks. 
Were a landing effected, and any accident to happen to the 
boat, which it would. be impossible perhaps to avoid, we 
must abandon all hopes of safety. Climbing the cliffs, or 
retreating along shore, was out of the question... The only 
way to get at the seals there, would be by fastening one of 
us to a line of sufficient length, and lowering him down from 
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the top of the cliffs ; and thus one or two of the others could 
successively follow, by the same method. ~ But another 
difficulty arose, which was, to procure a rope of sufficient 
length and strength for that purpose. I replied, that if we 
had our lance from Hook Camp, we would kill old sea- 
lions, cut their skins circularly into one entire piece, and by 
knotting several of them together, make a line long enough 
to reach from the top of the cliffs to. the bottom. I there- 
fore proposed going for the lance ; but they seemed rather 
fearful to attempt hauling the boat over the land, and un~ 
willing to go so far from Beaver or Swan Island, on either 
of which our dog could procure us provisions. 1 found that 
our past sufferings were fresh in their recollection, and also 
our danger of perishing last winter at the haul-over place, 
in our abortive attempt to reach the wreck. sispiliiry 

I observed to them that the season, and of course the 

weather, was exactly opposite to what it was then, as we 
had now summer and long days, and a great plenty of birds, 
which we could kill with our clubs; that the lance would be 
of great use.to us as long as we remained on these islands, 
as we should also want lions’ skins for mockasons ; that if 
we did not go for it now, while the boat was in tolerable 
condition, we could not when she should become out of re- 
pair. With these considerations, they all agreed to go 
for it. 
The weather being fine, we were engaged in preparing 
for our intended trip to Hook Camp, and concluded to start 
on the morning of April the 25th. After fixing the letter 
as usual, we left New Island with a fine wind from the west- 
ward, and steered directly for Loop’s Head, distant about 
twenty-five miles east; we passed it before night, and row- 
ed up under the lee, five or six miles, and landed. We pro- 
ceeded for the place where the boat was to be hauled over, 
and arrived there long before night, and commenced the 
taborious task, by carrying the hogs, oars, &c. to the oppo- 
site side. 

‘We conveyed the boat aeross with much less difficulty 
than before, and prepared her for the night. Not being in 
such haste as we were last winter, when on the same route 
to the wreck, in which we lost our way, I was determined 
to disvover where we then were. After breakfast we rowed 
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down the Lagoon, and on arriving near the entrance, with 
a favourable wind, we set sail for the place, which was seen 
at a great distance, where we had left ourlance. We now 
began to notice surrounding objects, and soon ascertained 
our situation, and perceived that we had to pass Swan 
Island, and all the other places we had left yesterday, to 
get where our lance was. This strange and circuitous 


course, cannot be fully explained without referring to the’ 


chart. We proceeded to Hook Camp, which I immediately 
knew to be Doan’s Head, being as well acquainted with all 
the country in this vicinity as F am with that in the neigh- 
bourhood of New York; although last winter I confounded 
New Island with this place, which was in sight; but such 
was our distress and confusion, owing to our fears of perish- 
ing, that, by hauling the boat over the neck of land, as be- 
fore related, we were on the south side of the great Maloon, 
whereas, by following the windings of the Lagoon (without a 
compass to inform us of our courses, in a dark night and 
heavy fall of snow,) we went round the promontory, and by 
following the shore, we returned to Swan Island, and with- 
in a short distance of Loop’s-Head; and thus, while we 
were certain, that we were on the south side of the Maloon, 
we. were actually on the north, or the same side from which 
we had hauled the boat‘over. This. error, joined’ to the 
different appearance of things, when covered with snow, 
from that of their natural state, and our exhaustion, both of 
body and mind, prevented our recollecting places with 
which we were familiar ; but had I entertained the slightest 
suspicion of the truth of our real situation, I should have 
viewed it with a more collected mind and inquiring eye, 
and the result probably would have been a recognization of 
the place. Having recovered our lance, we proceeded in 
the boat along the shore of the Maloon, towards Barnard’s 
Harbour, to examine whether a small quantity: of wheat, 
that had been sown while the brig was lying there, had 
come to perfection. We killed four foxes, and put up on 
‘Tushook Point for the night. ’ 

The next day we landed at Barnard’s Harbour, and found 
that the wheat had rotted in the ground. - While here, in 
the brig, we brought a boar and a sow from Swan Island, 
and turned them loose on the shore, and, by the patches of 
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ground that were rooted up, and the numerous marks and 
tracks made by swine, they must have greatly increased in 
numbers, although we saw none. We picked up a few 
pieces of old iron hoop, and remained here all night. We 
made sail for, and arrived at New Island in the evening 
much fatigued ; found the letter and all our other concerns 
as we had left them. 

I proposed to the others, to go to certain parts of the 
island. that were the resorts of sea-lions, to. which they 
agreed. I put the lance in good order, and we proceeded 
to Sea-lion Point, where we killed two large ones without 
much difficulty; they were skinned, and the skins were cut 
into thongs, which being cut circularly and knotted toge- 
ther, made a long and strong rope: we then put it on the 
stretch to dry, and in three days it was fit for use. 

_ ‘The weather being fine and the sea smooth on the 12th, 
‘we launched the boat, and went round to the windward side 
of the island, abreast of the seal rookery, to land Ansel and 
Louder, if it could be done with safety. The rocks were 
covered with seals, and the sea was dashing against them 
with great violence; we waited for a smooth time, and then 
pulled in; Ansel and Louder jumped out on a rock, on 
which we threw them a piece of pork, and instantly made 
off, as we saw a heavy sea coming in; but we eould not 
avoid its fury, for it struck the boat, drove her against the 
rocks, and was near dashing her into atoms. “By great ex- 
ertions, and the aid of heaven, we escaped instant destruc- 
tion: if the boat. -iad been dashed in pieces, the fate of 
those on the rocks would have been dreadful, as they must 


“have perished at the feet of those perpendicular cliffs. ‘We 


rowed back to our residence, fully determined not to ven- 
ture there ‘again in the boat. We now collected all our 
rope of hemp and skin, which, with the boat’s painter, knot- 
ted together, made about fifty-five fathoms, and this we 
thought would reach, from the top to the base of the cliffs. 

We arrived with our rope at the place, drove one of our 


. strongest clubs in the ground, about thirty yards from the 


edge of the precipice, made the rope fast to it, and directed 

Green and Albrook to sit down and hold on, to prevent it 

from starting. .I then took the rope to the cliff, and ou 

looking down, discovered the two men almost directly under 
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me. I threw down a stone, which caused them to look up, 
and at length they saw me. _ I called to them, and they to 


me; but the distance, combined with the roaring of the surf 


and the bellowing of the seals, prevented our hearing or 
understanding one another. I threw down the rope, which 
reached about thirty feet from the bottom ; Louder climbed 


up to it, and in a few minutes I perceived him .ascending 


by the rope, hand over hand, with his feet against the rocks, 
where, in some places, he could get a foot hold. and rest 
himself, and at length he arrived safely at the top. He 
related their success in catching seals; that he did not find 
much difficulty in coming up, and was willing to go down 
again; if-one of us would accompany him. Green and 
Albrook refused to pass beyond the stake; Louder went 


down, and, when about half way, stopped. to rest on a rock. 


which projected from the side of the cliff. I directed him 
to remain there, and to order Sam to fasten four or five 
skins, which he could-haul up with ease to his resting place, 
.and from thence FE would draw them to the top of the cliff; 
.and when we had drawn them all up that he should return 


to me, and assist in carrying the skins to the stake.. All 
this was effected, and Green and Albrook were directed to 


‘carry. the skins to the house, wash and peg them out, and 
the next day, after they had completed that work, to return 
here, and draw up more skins. We accordingly went down, 
,and skinned the seals they had killed. At night we laid 
down on the rocks, as close to the cliffs as possible, to guard 
against the incursions of the sea, which we should not be 
able to have done, if a gale of wind had risen from the 
west, which would have produced’a heavy raging sea, 
On the 14th, about noon, while skinning the seals, our 
attention was arrested by stones falling on the shore from 
the cliffs. Concluding that they were thrown down by 


_ Green and Albrook, I told Louder to go up and see, as they 


would not probably come in sight; he went up and found 
them there, and we.therefore decided to get all the skins 
up, and leave this dangerous place. We succeeded in 
drawing them all up in the course of the afternoon, and at 
night arrived with our back loads at the house, extremely 
fatigued. We cooked the last of our pork for supper, and 
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crawled under the boat, to procure that rest and sleep of 
which we stood so much in need. 

While employed in pegging out the skins, two men, with 
the dog, went to the north end of the island in search of 
hogs, and succeeded in getting a very fine large boar, which 
furnished the best meat we had eaten on the island. We 
were employed in dressing the small skins, and raking 
them up into bed sacks and blankets, and hunting occa- 
sionally at Beaver Island. 

When the boat departed for Beaver Island, on the cus- 
tomary errand, Louder and myself remained at home. We 
were now much more comfortable than’ we had been at any 
time since we were abandoned;. our house was warm and 
tight, and we had plenty of peat to burn. We brought the 
peat from different places in hog-skin bags, two full ones of 
which were sufficient to keep up a good fire all the day and 
evening. The winter had now completely set in, and the 
cold snow and rain storms made it diffieult to pick up enough 
for us to subsist upon, while the boat was gone after hogs- 
Most of the birds had left’ the island, and geese and rooks 
were all that remainded. 1 told Louder that we would 
twist some rope yarns into a cord about the size of a cod- 
line, make a slipknot in one end, lay it on the beach, and 
lead the other end into the door of the house; and when 
the geese lit on the beach, which several flocks did every 
day to drink from a run of fresh water that eniptied on the 
beach, that we would catch them by means of the noose. 
We toiled hard every day to procure something to eat; 
sometimes we were tolerably successful; at others, our luck 
was very indifferent. The evenings were passed by the 
fire, either in making lines for the snare, or twisting thread 
out of rope yarns to make clothes. 

Having completed the snare, we took the slipknot, which 
was made of finer line than the other part, and laid it open on 
the beach, having first greased it. Ina few moments a flock, 
consisting of the old goose and gander, and five young ones 
of the last year’s brood, alighted: on the beach ; but as they 
did not go toward the snare, I sent Louder round to‘a dis- 
tance to drive them carefully toward it: this he did so well, 
that I soon had the satisfaction of eatching the gander by 
the legs, and drawing him up to the house, with the others 
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following him almost to the door. I locked ‘his wings anid 
let him run, and continued working the snare until we had 
taken six. The other had become shy,-and while trying 
for him the boat appeared in sight. _We conveyed the six 
geese into the house, and went down to meet those thet 
were in the boat, as she was now close to the beach. On 
their landing, we were much surprised to see them look 
very melancholy, and not a single hog in the boat. On 
inquiring the cause of their appearing’ so dispirited, and 
being without game, they replied, that> they. had not 
caught a-hog since they had left home, and were nearly 
starved, as the most of their food had been the few little 
fishes that they could gather from under the stones along 
shore; that on their first landing on Beaver Island, they 
discovered a hog near the beach; that the dog gave chase, 
and that they both ran into the tushooks.. Some of the men 
followed them, and the others ran round to discern which 
way the hog and dog would go, when they came out; the 
hog soon passed them on the other side, but after waiting 
a short time for the appearance of the dog, as they suppo- 
sed he had lost the scent, but would soon recover it, they 
all entered the patch, searching and calling for him, but he 
was neither heard nor seen. As it was near night, they 
went to the boat and hauled her up for shelter, knowing 
that, if the dog was alive, he would certainly come there. 
But Green could not bear ‘the idea of abandoning the 
search for the faithful.animal as long as he could see, as 
he was fearful that he was either killed, or that his other 
eye was put out. While he stood on the top of a high bog, 
looking and calling for the dog, he thought he heard him 
whine ;_ he listened attentively, and heard him again, appa- 
rently close.to his feet. . Pulling away the straw, he disco- 
vered a hole not larger than a hogshead top, but the pit 
below was large‘and deep: There was the poor dog, with 
his forefeet against the side, and the lower part of his body 
buried in the mud and water; but he could not get him 
out, which could only be done by lowering a man with the 
boat’s painter, making the dog fast to it, and then drawing 
them both up. His comrades were down to the boat, out 
of sight and hearing, and he dared not leave the place, for 
fear that he could not find it again; he therefore determined, 
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if his comrades did not return, to remain by the dog all 
night, and talk to and try to encourage him. 

However, Green’s companions returned to search for 
him; one of them ran back and brought the rope, made it 
fast to Albrook, lowered him, and he brought up the dog. 
The next day they went to search for hogs, but the dog 
refused to hunt through the tushooks, nor would he: follow 
the men beyond their edge, where he would lie down, and 
look at them, as though he requested to be excused from 
going any further. After vainly trying him six or seven 
days, and being almost famished with hunger, they return- 
ed home, thinking that if I went over, perhaps he would 
hunt for me, as he had. before refused some of them. I 
told them not to be discouraged, but to come up aiid see 
what we had got in the honse ; they were surprised:to find 
that we had so many live geese, which were a pleasing sight 
to hungry men. " 

We went to different parts of the island, snaring geese, 
and caught between twenty and thirty; some fat, but the 
greater number different. On finding this plan of catehing 
geese answer so-well, Louder, Albrook, and Green obtain- 
ed my consent to go again to the wreck; where they might 
succeed in collecting another. boat load of articles, which 
would prove serviceable to us; and a sprout or two of po- 
tatoes, which they told me-they had seen there. 

The boat being prepared for the cruise, they left us, and 
proceeded for Eagle Island. Previous to its starting, I re- 
peated my former directions and. cautions to the’ men..I 
presumed that they would not suffer from the want of pro- 
visions, as they were in possession of a sure.method to pro- 
cure geese, which abound on these islands. They. left. An- 
sel with me, who declined going, and\they were not de- 
sirous of his company. -We were employed in performing 
sundry little jobs about the house, in which we were obliged 
to be closely confined, going out only when geese alighted 
on the beach, to snare them ; as a sufficient supply of peat 
had been brought in the boat, from a small key at the mouth 
- of the harbour, well known by the name of Burnt Island, 
and was stacked at the side of the house. The weather, 
about the 10th, became ‘very cold,. and a. severe storm 
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commenced from the south, accompanied by squalls of 
snow, and continued until the next day. 

While Ansel and myself were sitting by the fire, we 
thought we heard the voice of a man, and listening atten- 
tively, we heard it repeated. Running out, we descried 
our boat on the beach, and the three men standing in the 
surf, and holding on to her, calling for help to haul her up. 
The wind was blowing in, and there was a conhiteiatll 
swell; but we got the things out, and dragged her above 
high watermark. ‘They told me that they had been as far 
as Cape Orford, where. they were driven on the open beach, 
and, before they could get the boat off, she was so injured 
that they were obliged to return. When about half way 
over from Beaver to New Island, the wind blowing strongly 
and the sea high, they carried away their mast, which left 
them at the mercy of the sea; but with the hatchet, made 
out of the old adze, they cut away the stump, shipped the 
mast, and set part of the sail, which kept the boat clear of 
the sea, and enabled them to reach home. 

On the 15th we examined the boat, and found the gar- 
board streak started from the keel, and split in several 
places. We began repairing her, and in two days used all the 
old nails we had. The holes were made with a priming 
wire, heated red hot. We now concluded to go to Swan 
Island after hogs; and, if the boat proved tight, they wished 
ayain to attempt a passage to the wreck.- Louder, Ansel, 
and myself took the boat, crossed over, and landed at 
Loop’s Head the same evening 5 and in four days we had 
eight fine hogs, and returned to New Island. 

The boat having proved tight, and the weather fine, they 
again started for the wreck. They were now, from expe- 
rience, perfectly aware of the dangers that attended the 
undertaking. Ansel remained with me as before. We 
fared variously, sometimes having a sufficiency of geese and 
pork, and at others a very short allowance of either. The 
day was employed in procuring provisions; the evening, 
within doors, making wooden plates and spoons, with knives 
and forks out of old pieces of iron hoop. I also made cups 
out of some old pieces of tin, by riveting the sides with 
copper nails, that | had made smaller, and fitted them with 
wooden bottoms. They proved perfectly tight, and were of 
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considerable use to us, as, by drawing coals round them, 
we could heat water, to drink at our meals in lieu of tea 
or coffee. 

I likewise, at intervals, taught Sam, who was perfectly 
illiterate, so far that he was able to read our scraps of news- 
papers. . This was a source of great gratification to him, 
and some amusement to me. I have heard him, when he 
did not suspect that I was within hearing, hold dialogues 
with himself on the subject of his acquirements. Fancying 
himself at home, he would begin with ‘ Mother, have you 
got a newspaper?” ‘No; what do you want with a news- 

per?” ‘*] want to read it.” ‘*Poh! you can’t read.” 
**Can’t 1?’ send to the Bell and borrow one ; I would read 
it.” I would then come in, and ask him, ‘ well, Sam, what 
did the old woman say?” He would laugh, and reply she 
would be frightened, and say, ‘‘Sam, who learned you to 
read?” J would say, “that American captain I was so 
long with.” I had also taught Louder the principles of 
navigation. He had been tolerably educated, and possessed 
a good capacity: he likewise sung well, and was an excel- 
Jent performer on the flute and fife. He had made several} 
fifes while here, some of bone and others of wood; two of 
them were in no respects inferior to any made at home. 

The. albatrosses had now begun to come im, and were 
very busy making their mud nests. We turned up a spot 
of ground in which to plant the potatoes, which had been 
kept under ground in a hole that we had dug for that pur- 
pose; we had put straw around.them, and closed the hole 
with earth, and when taken up, they were as good as when 
buried the preceding May. We planted the potatoes, ha- 
ving first cut them into as many picces as there were eyes. 
Our peat stack being consumed, we were obliged to bring - 
peat from Burnt Island, which could be done only at low 
water, and was our heaviest duty ; as, with very little trou- 
ble, we could catch as many geese as we wanted. Spring 
having arrived; we began to look out for the boat, and were 
uneasy, fearing that she was lost. I advised them, when 
they went away, that if they did not return within the 
course of three or four months, I should conclude that some 

accident had happened ‘to the boat; and if she should un- 
fortunately vet wrecked on the Great. Maloon, and any of 
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them should reach the shore, to travel to Cape Orford, 
which was the nearest to New Island, and live there, if 
possible; and if ever a ship arrived, I would persuade the 
captain to give me a boat and crew to go in search for 
them there. This month ended without the boat’s arrival. 
We looked from the tops of the hills for a smoke; for if 
the boat were stranded, and any of the men saved, they 
could kindle a fire, as each man had his own fire-works 
fastened round his body, and so secured that it could not 
get wet. 

On the morning of the 5th of October, we discovered a 
smoke in the direction of the course of the boat—called 
Ansel, and congratulated him on the cheering sight, as we 
had ascertained that it arose from Beaver Island ; and felt 
relieved from the great anxiety we had felt for their safety. 

About ten o’clock on the following day, we saw the boat 
at a great distance, rowing up against the wind. At mid- 
day they landed, and we all had the pleasure of meeting 
again. They were glad to see us, and we were happy that 
they had returned in safety. They declared that it was not 
their wish to go there again. The boat was loaded as deep 
as she could be with safety, with pieces of old boards, rope, 
canvas, nails, &c. For the first five weeks after leaving 
here they suffered every thing but death; at the end of that 
period they reached Eagle Island, where they fared bet- 
ter, as they were enabled to keep up a good fire in theit 
tent, being the only one those monsters of cruelty, Hays, 
Mattinson, and company, had not torn down. They brought 
thirteen smal] potatoes, which were immediately planted. 
Louder gave me a pair of spectacles, which he had found 
in the ruins of General Holt’s hut, and which I considered 
extremely valuable ; intending to try if they would collect 
the sun’s rays, so as to communicate fire to tinder, or any 
other combustible materials. I recommended them all to 
haul up the boat, and remain here for some time; for ine 
few days the albatrosses would begin to lay, and we ought 
to be onthe spot, and get a large quantity of eggs from the 
rookery ; and besides that, we could procure geese andhogs 
enough for present want. 

Having found at the rookery a great quantity of egrs, 
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we commenced; gathering and carrying them home, and 
stacking them. -We continued. busily engaged until the 
15th, when, by calculation, we had an hundred barrels, 
which, we thought would be a sufficient supply. .Each one 
was now occupied in his individual concerns, making, mend- 
ing clothes, &c. but we had only one needle to sew these; 
with caps and mockasons for us all. I had a large pocket-— 
knife, from which I broke the handle, and worked the back 
spring, by long and tedious rubbing against the stones, into 
a needle, the rivet-hole serving for the eye: on trial, it an- 
swered the desired purpose very well. I next tried how the 
glasses of the spectacles would answer for sun-glasses, and 
succeeded in setting fire to dry tushook. Many of the tus- 
hooks on the lee sunny side of the island resemble punk ; 
and I now had no particular dread of losing my fire during 
the summer months. 

Onthe 20th of October we began to take down one end 
of eur. house, extended the walls eighteen or twenty feet 
further, and then erected the gable end as before, intending 
to. enclose it all under one roof. We secured the end of 
the ridge pole, so as to keep the old apartment under cover. 
‘Fhe new wall was much better than the old, as we had laid 
the stones in a'sticky blue clay, which we procured from 
urider ‘the sand, at the depth of about eighteen inches. 
The walls and the greater part of the roof were completed, 
when a stop was put to our further progress by the want of 
Jaths. 

I concluded that Louder and Albrook should go to Swan 
Island. for hogs, and likewise. for some drift wood that we 
had seen at Loop’s Head. We departed, leaving Ansel 
and Green to gather long tushook straw. for thatching.... The 
wind was blowing hard from the west, and we steered east 
for Loop’s Head... After we had got from under the lee of 
the island, we found it blew much harder than we imagined 
before we left the land; and it being a very cross sea, so 
that. the, boat was in danger of filling, we altered our course, 
and-made for the nearest land, which-was one of. Lock’s 
Islands ;. which, on. this side, are, perpendicular, heads. 
When we neared, to pass between two heads, the,sea ran 
very high, and broke into.the boat,,and almost half filled 
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her; but by bailing, and soon getting under the lee.of the 
head, we escaped ; for which, with all our hearts, we»sin- 
cerely praised our divine deliverer. We landed:on, $ 
{sland at Sam’s camp, where we remained two days; 
wind was so high that we could not get down to Loop’s 
Head. Ina few days we rowed round States Bay, land- 
ing and killing hogs wherever we saw them near the shore; 
but they were very poor. We remained here, hunting the 
country round for five or six miles, but with indifferent suc- 
cess. 

November 25th, the wind blowing strong against us, we 
obtained some elephant pup skins, which we intended to 
manufacture into parchment, and make a log book. We 
had previously tried this, and found that it answered per- 
fectly well. The night was squally, and in the course of it 
we were awakened by a clap of thunder with heavy wind 
and rain. I asked the lads what they thought the sound 
was ; they said that if it was thunder, it was the first that 
we had heard since we have been inthe country. We remain- 
ed awake, conversing the remainder of the night. After 
examining the weather, and the sea between this and 
New Island, we concluded that we should not be able to 
cross to-day. 

While eating breakfast, I told Albrook that he and I 
would go to the tops of the hills, and gather some balsam, 
as I had finished the box I had been making for that pur- 
pose. On the tops of the high hills there are large green 
bunches, growing in the form of a bee-hive, and varying 
from the size of a common hive to that of a hogshead : from 
these the warmth of the sin draws out a resinous gum, 
which is the best application to a bite or cut that I ever 
used, or that I ever saw used by others for the same pur- 
poses. Having breakfasted, we went towards the hills, ac- ’ 
companied by Louder, who had a keg, which he was about 
to fill from a fresh water pond. When we had gained the 
hill, we separated ; Albrook and I went up the hill, and 
Louder partly round it. Upwards we toiled with weary 
feet, intent only upon gathering a few trifling herbs; but 
as the thoughtless rustic is said to have stumbled upon gold 
while occupied amid the rocks, so the mind often meets 
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with what repays its solicitude while engaged on inferior 
subjects ; and we little supposed that while we were search- 
ing for our balsam, we would find another that would prove 
the best antidote, and help to sustain and cheer our faint- 
ing and melancholy spirits. oy ie 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE ARRIVAL. 


— 


White as a white sail on a dusky sea, 

When half the horizon's clouded, and half free, 
Flott’ring between the dim wave and tho sky, / 
Ts hope’s last gleem in man’s extremity ! 

Her anchor parts; but still her snowy sail 

Attracts our eye amidst the radest gale; 

Though ev'ry wave she climbs divides us more, 

The heart still follows from the loveliest shore.—-Byron, 


We had not proceeded far, before we heard Louder cry 
out, as he would have done if suddenly and severely hurt. 
I supposed that Louder was bitten by an old boar. We 
called to the dog, which was a short distance ahead, and 
ran as fast as we could. The dog, hearing Louder crying 
and screaming, passed us like an arrow. When we came 
to Louder, he was lying on the ground, rolling and crying, 
and the dog jumping round and over him as if he wished to 
know how he was hurt. Albrook, who was a little in ad- 
vance of me, turned round, looked suddenly pale, and was 
near falling ; but clasping my hand, he began to cry. The first 
thought that struck me was, that they were both mad or 
crazy, and that it was occasioned by our dict. All that 
Albrook was enabled to say, was, ‘two ships, t00 ships!” 
1 had not looked towards New Island sinee we had turned 
back; for my attention was fixed on Louder, who was stil] 
on the ground: I now looked and saw indeed two ships, 
far off, in the offing, apparently standing in for New I in 
Louder, recovering himself, came to me crying, and takir 
my other hand, repeated ‘‘two ships.” They both held me, 
and continued shedding tears, till I felt one trickling down 
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my own cheek. TI rallied myself, and said, “come, come 
boys, do not let this glad sight overjoy you, for fear they 
may pass without stopping at New Island. We must go 
and watch thei, and see where they anchor;” asI was al- 
most certain they would anchor at some of these islands, 
from the direction we saw them in; as they had already 
passed the Jasons. In about three hours we had the satis- 
faction of seeing them haul their wind round North Island, 
and stand well over towards us, close on a wind, and then 
tack and stand in for New Island harbour, out of our 
sight. 

We now returned to the boat to wait for low water, as then 
there would be much less surf on this rocky shore than 
there was at present. Louder and Albrook begged to have 
the boat launched immediately, that they might attempt to 
row over to New Island; which I was confident could not 
be done, as the wind was blowing fresh against us, with a 
strong tide rip in the middle of the passage. I requested 
them to moderate their impatience, and not unnecessarily 
rush into imminent dangers, at the very moment divine 
providence presented to us the means of relief. As we 
had not, when our existence was one continued series of 
sufferings, rashly encountered dangers without an impor- 
tant object in view, so, when our prospects were brightening, 
we would be worse than madmen to wantonly expose our 
lives. 

About the middle of the afternoon the tide being down, 
and the sea not breaking so violently against the shore, we 
got the boat down, took in the hogs, but left the wood and 
skins. I took out of my bag the only apology we all had 
for a shirt, from which I had torn the sleeves and tail to 
make tinder. On putting on this remnant, I observed, that 
on this joyful occasion I could afford to wear a shirt. We 
pulled up along shore, towards Quaker Harbour, in order 
to be so far to windward, that in the morning we could be 
able to lay across; but we run the boat so fast, that we 
were abreast of the windward part of Lock’s Island an hour 
before sunset. "We now made sail, to try if the boat would 
tay over, and found that she headed up for New Island ; 
we kept the oars in operation, and by the assistance of the 
sail, reached the north end about dusk. ‘ 
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Before arriving at the ships, as I was certain that they 
were English, I inquired of the two youug men, * wher 
the captain should make the usual inquiries of what coun- 
try they were, what would be their answer ?” They replied, 
‘we shall say that we are Americans, and are determined 
never to say to the contrary.’ This was the reply that I 
anticipated, as I had frequently heard them declare, that 
they should always consider and call themselves Americans. 
They had learned from Green the names of many of the 
streets in New York, and other local information, to be 
prepared to answer, in case of being examined by a British 
man-of-war. Lobserved, that if the captain inquired of 
me, I should say that they belonged to the English ship 
that was wrecked on these islands, and would say nothing 
more concerning them. We were now rapidly nearing the" 
ships, and at about six o’clock in the evening we were on 
board of the ship Indispensible, of London, William Buckle — 
master, the other vessel was the ‘“‘ Asp,’’ John Kenny, mas- 
ter, who (William Dunkin, the mate, told me) was in the 
cabin, with Captain Buckle. Mr. Dunkin requested me to 
go below, in the cabin, but I declined, until I was invited 
by the captain. The mate informed me, that war still 
continued between Great Britain and the United States. 
Captains Buckle and Kenny soon came on deck to see me, 
and I presume they expected to behold a man whose out- 
ward appearance was something like their own. But if 
they did, they were disappointed ;, for they saw before them 
a being who, from the inhumanity of their countrymen, had 
more the appearance of a savage of the forest, than.a na- 
tive of an enlightened and christian country. ei 

The whole of my dress, with the exception of the piece 
of old checked shirt, was composed of skins, and my face 
was almost entirely covered with a beard eight inches. in 
length. I was reviewed with more attention and astonish- 
ment than any of my fellow-sufferers, whose beards, being 
very light and thin, their faces were not so fully and richly 
ornamented as mine, and of course did not furnish so perfect 
a Crusonian representation. The captain invited me 
down into the cabin, and offered me some refreshment ; but 
1 declined, having no inclination. for food, for all, my feel- 
ings. and thoughts were engrossed_ by this sudden and un- 
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expected change in our situation. A few hours ago, we 
were banished and debarred from all intercourse with the 
rest of mankind, and experienced the want of almost every 
necessary comfort; and now, to be again restored, as it 
were, to the world, though in a partial degree I admit, but 
which I considered only as preparatory to my restoration 
to my country, family, and home, was inexpressibly delight- 
ful. Captain Kenny interrupted my reverie, by telling me 
that he was abreast of the harbour a considerable time be- 
fore Captain Buckle, and was lying to, waiting for him to 
come up, and pilot him in, as he was himself a stranger ; 
and while looking at the shore, they discovered two men on 
a point of rock, waving their caps ; that he sent an officer 
in a boat to see who they were, but not bring them off; 
that the officer, on reaching the shore, was so touched with 
pity on seeing two such miserable-looking objects, that, 
without hesitation, he took them in the boat, and brought 
them on board; that they told who they were, and the 
black man offered his services to pilot the ship to a good 
anchorage; and had brought her to where she was now 
lying. Captain Kenny inquired if it was good clear ground. 
I told him I had never anchored exactly where he was ; 
but if he was further in or out, he would be certain of a 
good birth and elear ground ; but [ did not think that he 
need apprehend any danger where he was then anchored. 
Captain Buckle said, when he anchored there, that Cap- 
tain Kenny came on board, and brought the two men with 
him. He asked them how they came there, and what 
countrymen they were; and they answered, that they were 
Americans, and had formerly belonged to the brig Nanina, 
of New York. He interrupted them, and asked, where is 
Captain Barnard: they informed him that he went, with 
tavo men, in the boat over to Swan Island; that he had been 
ne about three weeks, and they were fearful he was lost ; 
or the wind blew very heavily when he left here. A sus- 
picion, continued Captain Buckle, entered my mind, that if 
you had been absent three weeks, to go and return from so 
short a distance as Swan Island, that perhaps you had not 
been treated properly or respectfully by them. I immedi- 
ately told them “very well; you must go ashore, and remain 
there until Captain Barnard returns.” On this the white 
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man (Ansel) fell on his knees, and begged of him for God’s 
sake, not to send them to the shore, and leave them there 
to perish.” I replied, ‘ if Captain Barnard does not return, 
and inform me that you have conducted yourselves correctly 
towards him during the time you have been here, F shall 
certainly put you on shore and leave you.” 

The two captains then inquired how the men had be- 
haved, and whether they had been respectful and obedient. I 
answered that the men had conducted themselves well, 
and to my satisfaction. Capt. B. reminded me, that some- 
times, in cases of accident or shipwreck, the sailors would 
often treat their commanders improperly, and prove disobe- 
dient.” Not wishing to expose’ Ansel to the horrors of 
being left here, by mentioning his villainy, I replied, that 
was not the case here, for that generally they had been as 
attentive and obedient as in the ship; and that they had 
exerted themselves to render our situation as comfortable 
as the severity of our sufferings allowed. Captain Buckle 
then informed me, that when he was on the coast of Peru, 
last voyage, one of our frigates was there, and had captured 
all the English whalers, except his ship and one more ; and 
while he was at Lima, he received a letter from the En- 
glish Admiral at Rio de Janeiro, the purport of which was, 
that if, on his return home, he should put into any of these 
islands, to make search for us; and was requested to put 
copies on board of all the whalers on the coast; but not 
having occasion, on his last voyage, to stop at any of the 
islands, we did not recur to his recollection, until he saw 
the two men; and that it was from the letter that he became 
acquainted with our being here. I asked him what Ame- 
rican frigate had been round Cape Horn, and captured the 
whalers. He said the Essex, and added very indifferently, 
«but one of our frigates went round and captured her.” 
This was the first information I received of the events of 
the war, since its commencement ; but the slight manner 
in which Captain B. spoke of the capture of the Essex, as 
mere matter of course, considerably allayed the pleasurable 
feelings I had from the change im my prospects. I re- 
mained silent, not wishing to pursue the conversation on 
this subject ; but my train of thoughts about the war was 
interrupted by Captain aaa abruptly saying, that one of 
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their trigates had taken the Chesapeak. With wounded 
feelings, I asked what frigate? He said, “If you will look 
at that paper which is rolled up behind the glass, it will in- 
form you.” I opened it, which was a large print represent- 
ing the action between the Shannon and the Chesapeak. 
The Chesapeak was depicted as being much larger than 
the Shannon, and suffering severely in every respect, while 
the Shannon was represented as trim. as though she had 
just come fresh out of port. After viewing the print, I re- 
turned it toits place, and resumed my seat, without making 
any comments, supposing, perhaps, that the same disastrous 
fate had attended the whole of our little navy. 

Previous to the war, when affairs had assumed a threat- 
ehing aspect between the two governments, I had believed, 
with many others, who were among the warmest advocates of 
our nayal establishment, and the staunchest friends to the 
government, that, in the case of hostility between the two 
countries, our few ships of war would either be blockaded 
in our ports, driven from the ocean, or buried beneath its 
billows by the overwhelming force of England; yet, from a 
historical knowledge of the gallantry displayed by the 
American naval officers and seamen in the revolutionary 
war, and their almost invincible spirit in the short contest 
with France, and in the more protracted one with the pira- 
tical powers on the Mediterranean, I concluded that when 
ships, equal in guns and men, over which the star-spangled 
banner, and the red cross waved, met as foes, that the com- 
bat would be more obstinate and bloody than any recorded 
in the annals of naval warfare. 

Captain Kenny broke the silence, by observing that the 
3ssex fought under great disadvantages ; her main-topmast 
having previously been carried away ; that their own frigate 
was assisted by a sloop-of-war; and that Captain Porter 
had behaved remarkably well, and defended his ship bravely. 
But, continued he, ‘‘some of your frigates have taken some 
of ours in a crack, before they had time to look round 
them.” At this acknowledgment [ felt highly elated, but 
forbore inquiring about particulars. After spending the 
evening, Captain Kenny returned to his ship. A comfort- 
able bed was made for me on the lockers, but I rested very 
indifferently, and verified the truth of the observation, that 
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joyis as great an enemy to repose as sorrow. L awoke 
several times, and felt different parts of the cabin te con- 
vince myself that I was on board of a ship. 4 

Captain Buckle fitted me out with a suit of clothing, and 
after breakfast we went ashore, with Captain Kenny and a 
number of men from each ship, being supplied with guns 
and ammunition for hunting hogs and geese. The former 
had become numerous on the north end of the island, and 
our dog caught several. -Greén and Ansel caught a num- 
ber of geese with the snare, which we had brought to con- 
siderable perfection, and was a surer way than by fiting on 
them, as the report of the gun frightened the flock away ; 
but by catching one, locking his wings, and then letting 
him run among the rest, we generally succeeded in snaring 
the whole flock. It was the opinion of those who had 
visited these islands, that the lowland geese could not be 
obtained unless they were shot, except in the season when 
they shed their feathers ; but we had fully proved the con- 
trary.. My men, from their superior knowledge of the most 
proper places, were divided among the different hunting 
parties... At the same, time several were employed in bring- 
ing down eggs from my stock, and loading the boat, and 
sending her first to one ship and then to the other, till each 
had a sufficient supply. a 

Many of the hands were employed in foraging. Green, 
Albrook, and several men belonging to the Indispensible, 
brought peat from Green Island, as Captain Buckle pre- 
ferred it for cabin use to coal, making almost as hot a fire, 
and being much cleaner.. The boats from each ship took 
in a supply of water, and both had a good stock of hogs, 
geese, and eggs. 

At daylight of the 29th we dis¢overed that the Asp had 
dragged her anchors, and was tailing directly upon Green 
Island. She made a signal for Captain Buckle to come 
on board, who went, but soon returned, and told me 
that the Asp had broken one of her anchors in the night, 
and was near going ashore ; but on letting go another an- 
chor, she brought up. At meridian, the wind still blowing 
very heavily, the Indispensible broke adrift, but being fur- 
ther out than the Asp, she drifted clear of Green Island, 
and rode out the gale, with both anchors ahead. 'Towards 
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evening the wind abated, which is generally the case here 
in summer. ‘i 

Being all ready for sea, we got under way, with a stiff 
breeze from N. W. beat round North Island, and at meri- 
dian stood away to the southward, and cleared the land. 
Captain Buckle was kind enough to take my old boat on 
deck, and said his carpenter would repair and paint her, 
and then I could sell her to the Spaniards for a triffe, which 
would assist in bearing my expenses, if I should attempt 
to travel across the continent. Louder and Albrook were 
on board this ship; Green and Ansel on board the Asp; 
which was in company, the wind continuing from the north- 
ward and westward. 

December the 3d, at 10 A. mM. we saw Cape St. John’s, 
being the S. E. part of Staten-land. The ships bound 
round Cape Horn ‘double it as close as possible. From this 
till the 8th the wind was from the westward, and at meri- 
dian we.saw Diego Ramiries to windward. 

On the night of the 9th we encountered a very heavy 
gale from the west, with a tremendous sea, and lost sight 
of the Asp; we hove the ship too under her storm-stay- 
sails, sent down top-gallant yards, and made all snug. This 
gale was over the next day, and was the last one we expe- 
rienced. From the 10th until the 25th we were favoured 
with pleasant weather, and light variable winds. At day- 
light Captain Buckle and myself were awakened, by a band 
composed of a drum, fiddle, and fife performing at the 
cabin doors. Captain B. much surprised, said to me what 
does this mean? I recollected, and told him it was Christ- 
mas morning, and that the crew had come to pay their 
respects; he ordered the steward to give them each'a glass 
of rum: “but I cannot,” said he, ‘account for the fife, as 
I know there is neither fife nor fifer on board.” I told him 
it was Louder, who was both the maker of the instrument 
and the performer. We were now off Chiloe Island, and 
running down the coast from the south. After breakfast 
all hands were called aft, and were permitted to occupy one 
side of the quarter-deck, and allowed liquor enough to ex- 
cite them to mirth, dancing, &c. We were much diverted 
by the expressions and maneuvres of a set of regular-bred 
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sailors, who, in the height of their glee, neither forgét them: 

selves nor the respect due to their officers. Pm hata! a) 

- We discovered a school of spermaceti- whales, succeeded 
in killing two, getting them alongside, cutting their blubber 
up before night, and setting the try-works in operation. 
At the same time we discovered a ship to the southward; 
at dusk we lost sight of her, but she Kept in view of the 
light of our try-works, and about twelve at night she was 
almost within hail, when she proved to be the Cyrus, of 
London, Captain Davie, who, from our light, knew that we 
«vere a whaler, like himself. 

In the morning we discovered a large school of whales ; 
both ships gave chase, the wind blowing fresh, with much 
sea, and we succeeded in getting a very large one, which 
Captain Buckle calculated would make seventy barrels of 
eil ; but the wind increasing, and bringing in a heavy sea, 
we lost one half of it before we could cut it up. We saw 
several columns of smoke rising from the Island of St. Ma~ 
ry’s; supposed them to be smugglers’ signals, and put away 
before the wind. 

Being in the latitude of 16° and the high land of Mord 
de Naseo in sight, I told Captain Buckle, that, as it was not 
his intention to go into Lima for several months, it would 
be my most expeditious course to attempt making the pas- 
sage there in my boat, as I was extremely desirous to get 
home; as I entertained strong aa that the Viceroy 
would grant me a passport, to travel across the isthmus. _ 
Captain Buckle said that he should cruise in this latitude 
three or four months; and as he observed my anxiety to 
reach Lima, he would prepare my boat, though he preferred 
that I would remain with him until the ship arrived. The 
carpenter was ordered to put the boat in order, and the 
captain gave me canvas to make a sail, which I cut out, 
and gave to Louder and Albrook to finish, informing them 
of my intention of going to Lima. While at work, they 
expressed their desire to go to the United States, since they 
were by all on board believed to be Americans. ‘There ap- 
peared many difficulties in the route I had decided upon ; 
for some old sailors belonging to the ship had been on this 
coast several times, and told them that the Spaniards were 
a savage people, who, if we fell in their power, would 
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either murder or imprison us; that we were a great way 
from Lima, and it was improbable we should ever reacl: it 
in the boat. I inquired if these representations had made 
them unwilling to go, as I had determined to make the at- 
tempt. ‘They said that they wished toaccompany me, but that 
they dreaded falling into the hands of the Spaniards ;. for 
imprisonment, after what they had suffered, would ‘be almost 
as dreadful as death. 

The Cordilleras being .in sight from the deck, .and the 
boat ready, I told Louder and Albrook that I was going. 
They replied, that I should not go alone, for they would 
share my fate, let it be happy or miserable. I had takena 
copy of Captain Buckle’s chart of the coast, and was pro- 
vided with a compass, keg of water, some pieces of pork, 
a bag of bread, and several bottles of porter. Captain 
Buckle also furnished me with letters to the captain.of the 
port of Callao, and to Mr. Samuel Cozus, an American mer- 
chant.at Lima, who were particular friends of his; in which 
he requested those gentlemen to assist me, and supply all 
my wants; and on his arrival he would reimburse them. 
Captain Buckle presented me with two watches, of a num- 
ber he had brought out for trade, as much clothing as I 
chose to take from the slop-room, and two dollars and 
twenty cents, which was half of the money he had on board. 
The wind was light, and the sea smooth. The boat was 
put overboard, although leaking badly, but as she was built 
of cedar, and had been out of the water for a long, time, we 
supposed it owing to the heat of the sun; but that after being 
in the sea a while she would swell tight. However, I con- 
cluded not to Jeave the ship immediately, but wait-until I 
had ascertained the cause of it.. After dinner the leak had 
so much diminished, that one man could, by bailing, keep 
her free, and I decided to depart, when, accompanied by 
the good wishes of all on board, we stood in for the land, 
which we estimated to be distant about forty-five miles. My 
crew consisted of Louder and *Albrook,; and I also had my 
faithful dog with me. - I found in the boat a handkerchief, 
containing fine shirts, yests, and stockings. The lads told 
me that Mr. Peters, the second officer, had put them in the 
boat for me, while I was below at dinner. We kept our 
course all the afternoon and night, with a light wind, and 
smooth sea. 
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In the morning we discovered that we were within eight. 
or ten miles of the shore, which was very high, and appear 
ed to be steep cliffs. On closely approaching it, the wind 
blew directly from the northward against us; we lowered 
the sail, and rowed in under the shore till nearly night, 
when we came to a landing place, which was at the termi- 
nation of a valley or break in the mountains; we descend- 
ed to a level with the water, which was partly sheltered by a 
small reef, that ran out a short distance into the sea. 
Here I thought we might land without endangering the 
boat, but on pulling in within a cable’s length of the shore, 
we discovered seven men on horseback coming down' the 
valley at full speed towards us. We immediately turned 
off, and rowed along shore, they riding abreast of us, and 
by gestures inviting us to land, but that was far from our 
intention ; for we considered it. providential that we were 
not landed when those savage-looking Spaniards, who 
who were all armed, arrived at the shore. They now dis- 
mounted and halloed and beckoned us to land, but instead 
of complying with their pressing invitations, we rowed off 
as fast as we could, and as the night was calm, we remain- 
ed out in-the boat all night. 'The number of whales spout- 
ing and playing about us.was so great, that we were afraid 
that, in their gambols, they would come in contact with the 
boat,and destroy-us all. i ; : 

The next morning we rowed along shore to. the north- 
ward, looking for inhabitants, as we were much fatigued, 
and had no very flattering prospect of reaching Lima, as 
the wind was against us; and consequently we could not 
make much progress. About noon a breeze sprung up 
from the south, and we run along shore the remainder of 


the day, without seeing any appearances of cultivation or. 


inhabitants. But indeed we could hardly expect to see 
either, for'it was a bold, steep shore, covered with broken 
rocks, against which the sea broke with such violence, that 
a landing would be extremely hazardous. About sun-down 
we came toa high rock or key, divided from the main land 
by a passage about two miles in width, whiely I found to be 
on the. transcribed chart Sanguilyan, and opposite to the 
town of Pisa. ‘Here we landed and hauled the boat up on 
a rough rocky shore. All which I have seen on this coast 
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are of the argillaceous kind. . We raised the boat against a 
perpendicular cliff, which had the appearance of being wash- 
ed by the sea, but as we could get her no further, we await- 
ed the. tide, which was at flood, to be ready to turn her on 
her bottom. As soon as it was ebb we lay down upon the 
rocks, to refresh ourselves with a few hours’ sleep. 

Our first object the following day was to go along shore 
about half a mile, to the place where we heard fur seal call- 
ing their pups, and procure two or three to roast for a sea 
stock of provisions, as our beef and pork were expended. 
Of bread we had a sufficient supply for ten or twelve days, 
for with what the captain gave us, the crew had filled Lou- 
der’s chest.*. When we had arrived within a short distance 
of the seals, who were upon the rocks on the shore, we found 
them awake, and all took to the water before we could get 
near. enough to-kill one. We discovered a gap through the 
cliffs, about ten feet wide, which had the appearance of 
being much traversed by seals. Etold Louder and Albrook 
to go up, and if they found any there, to drive them down, 
and Land the dog would be stationed at the bottom, and 
endeavour to kill some on their way to the water. Having 


gained the top, they loudly called out that there were a 


thousand. This gave the alarm, and im an instant they all 
were awake, and in motion for the gap. On reaching it, 
they plunged down in such great numbers and weight, that 
they forced the loose rocks along with them. I was obliged 
to retreat, to avoid being crushed; I dragged the dog along 
with me, to prevent him from getting among them, when 
he could not have eseaped without being wounded, if not 
killed, by bites from the seal, and them and the rocks rush- 
ing over him. , 

‘After the main body had passed, I let the dog loose among 
a few that lagged behind: he seized one, and I killed ano- 
ther; when I found it necessary to. assist him,: being 
closely engaged with rather a superior force. I despatched 
the seal, and called to Louder and Albrook that we had 
enough. After dressing the seals, Louder was to attend to 
the roasting of them, while Albrook and myself were to 


* The crew of the Indispensible had behaved with great liberality to Louder 
and Albrook; they supplied them with full suits of clothes, knives, shirts, 
handkerchiefs, &c. 
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search’ for water. We found the whole island to be tom- 
posed of rock, interspersed with fine white sand, ‘atid @n- 
tirely destitute of every species of vegetation: -‘ Albro 
had declined from my course, and we were at a Meter.) 
ble distance from each’ other, when, ‘on a sudden, Piper 
ceived him running with all bisa: and when he rejomed’ 
nie he was breathless with fear and hust# When he contd 
speak, he told me that he had discovered the tracks of a wi ‘ 
beast in the sand; and that wé-bad ‘bétter’ return’ to the 
boat immediately. I) said I would: first see the tracks. 
We went to thé place where f saw -them, and following 
about a. quarter of a milewe discovered a great many tracks, 
which were about the size of those made by‘our dog, but 
appeared to have ‘been those*of an’ artimal that had claws. 
I thought it possible; that they might have been those of 
cougars, or the Anierican tigers, which had swum across 
from the main land, which are very numecrousthere. I re- 
solved, with Albrook, to return with-all expedition to the 
boat: As we-went, we frequently looked back to see if we 
were pursued by any ravenous animal, for if we were, we 
knew that our only hope.of safety was in the dog; for our 
clubs being: pine; would not avail us much. We however 
arrived at the boat without.seeing or hearing anything that 
increased our apprehensions. _ 

The seals were well roasted, of which we dined heartily, 
and we then launched the boat, and departed from this place 
with a fresh southerly breeze, and shaped our course for 
Pisco, ‘distant about five leagues. “We soon discovered the 
large white fort on the shore, ‘and were anxiously looking 
out for the town, as’we had concluded to stop at it, and get 
a supply of water ;\ but all the buildings we could discover, 
were eight or ten’ India huts. A short. distance to the 
northward, the shoals extended nearly a quarter of a mile 
from the shore, ‘and the sea was breaking ‘so furiously on 
them; that we perceived no possibility of landing with 
safety; we rowed along, outside of the breakers, each 
way, about half a mile from the fort, to sce if there were 
any channel that we could follow to the beach ;. but none 

‘ presenting itself, and it being near dark, and the wind fair, 
we stood away for Lima ; but intending*to’make a landing 
17 
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at_the first place where it was prectaepble, and search for 
fresh water, y 

Tossed like pilgrims ppon the nica we hated to realize 
the yalue of a superintending providence, which, superior 
to our own feeble foresight and strength, could direct us on 
the course we were pursuing. , Like a child, man requires 
to be taught, by privations and desertions, the weakness of 
his unassisted powers, and the supreme obligations he is 
ange to his Almighty Creator: and preseryer. 
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CHAPTER IX.) O00 
THE FRIEND... ida 


Through life's mysterious vale from day todayy, ‘ A 
Man, wretched pilgrim, journeys on his way: ; ’ 
Here towering palaces attract his view, =e 
There the lone hovel) shows its tattered érew 7 

And if some casual flow’rs his senses greet, - 

Still rending brambles cling around his feet ; 

While but a little onward hangs the gluom’ ~ 

That hides the solemn precints of the tomb: 

Yet lur’d by hope, a forward course he Steers, 

And shuns the. painful retrospect of years,—Menvy. 


~ On the 21st of January the wind came out from the 
north, and there was a thick fog. We stood in, and made 
the land abreast of the small village of Chinka, but a very 
heavy surf prevented us ftom landing’ Our water being 
reduced to half a gallon, I relinquished the idea of reach- 
ing Lima until we could procure a supply, and for that per 
pose concluded to return to Pisco, and attempt to fand there 
at all hazards. As we rowed along the -outer surf, three 
or four Indians started from the northward of the fort, and 
kept abreast of us ; and when we stopped about a quartet 
of mile to the southward of it, to observe the surf and the 
shore, they made signs for us to land, by waving their hats, 
&c. We made for the shore through the surf, and whet 
near to it, they caught hold-ef the boat and assisted us in 
drawing her out of the reach of the ‘sed. A lieutenant, 
with four soldiers, now arrived, who, with the Indians, by 
order of the lieutenant, seized upon the boat aifd every 
thing belonging toher. Our baggage they restored to us, 
and then, without assigning any reason, Conducted us as 
prisoners to the fort, and’ confined usin a strong room, 
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which having securely fastened, they retired,-and leit us to 
our reflections, which were not very cheering. Observing 
my two companions to be much dejected, I told them that, 
although we were in prison, I did not think that we had 
any particular cause for alarm, as I was confident that our 
innocence of any offerice against the’ Spanish, laws would 
appear so manifest, that to-morrow we should be liberated. 

My observations did not-tend to banish their melancholy 
forebodings. _ Within an hour, a soldier brought im a large 
earthen dish of boiled! beans, resembling, in size and ap- 
pearance, the large horse-beans. of North America. Our 
appetites being sharpened by. abstinence and labour, we ate 
heartily of this prison fare, and emptied the dish of its con- 
tents. - The: soldier them nddressing himself to me, in- 
quired if we wanted any more beans, or if we chose to have 
seme wine. 1 understood him,-and * having ‘acquired some 
knowledge of both ‘Spanish, and Portuguese, which are 
generally understood by either nation; as I have frequently, 
when at a loss, expressed niyselfineither.. I directed him 
to bring us. wine to the value of a dollar.. ‘He went out, 
and soon returned with a large jar, containing about two 
gallons of country wine, which, though lightand thin, is of 
an, exeelleut flavour: ;he was;.aecompanied, by, the lieu- 
tenant and two soldiers, the object of whose visit was'to 
assist in the ceremony of drinking the wine, and ascertain 
what were the contents of Louder’s chest,.and my, own and 
Albrook’s bags, for the purpose of opening.a trade... They 
soon effected. their object, forthe jar was quickly drained, 
and a brisk.trade commenced: between the Spaniards and 
the two young men,, for checked? shirts.at three dollars, 
and pocket-knives at fifty cents. sel 

I had retired tothe most, distant partof,the room, walk- 
ing back and forth, meditating on the probable result of 
ihis unexpected detentions but after the trade had long 
continued, I. feared. tlie, young men woul! dispose of too 
much clothing, which could not be replaced. in this country, 
Desirous of suspending the. ‘sales, I did’ not know. how to 
interpose without giving offence, when the following expe- 
dient, presented itself... I opened my ,bag,. and.taking out 
the letters of introduction with.which Captain Buekle had 
fayourcd. mc, aud holding them, towards, the lieutenant, 
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**these,”’ said 1, “are despatches."’ » On perceiving the 
superseription, “‘'To the Captain of the Port of Callao,” 
he instantly started up, and, with the soldiers, immedi 
left the room, having asked me if I wished to see the com- 
mandant of the fort, whe was at Pisco, which is ra 
two or three miles distant from the sea. As it was late i 
the evening, I said I-would see him in the morning. How- 
ever, it appeared, that -he instantly despatched a messenger 
to the commandant, informing him of the prisoners he had 
taken, and (as fear was strongly depicted on his countenance 
when he left us) apprehended the disagreeable conse- 
quences that might ensue to himself, from having so uneere- 
moniously committed to prison the bearer of despatches to so 
great an illustrissime as the Captain of the Port of Callao; 
who is, in Spanish countries, second in authority only to the 
governors - : fries, S Ms, 
_In-about an hour from the time thé lieutenant left us, I 
was honoured with a visit. from the commandant, who in- 
treduced himself by saluting me with “ how do you do, An- 
glaise?”. I returned his salute, and asked him, in Spanish, 
if he spoke English. He replied, that he had once been a 
prisoner of war in England, and all the English he had 
acquired in the time of his detention there, was, ‘show do 
you do? Boy! Water!” 1 was surprised at the extent of 
his acquirements. . I inquired if there was any person in 
Pisco that) could act as imterpreter. He replied in the 
negative. Previous. ‘to landing, being aware that my 
knowledge of the Spanish was too limited to-relate a long 
eventful narrative, as full of troubles as the box of Pan- 
dora, and anticipating there was no linguist there, I had 
concerted with Louder and Albrook, that it would be better 
for us simply to: state, that. we were Americans, who had 
been shipwrecked on the Falkland Islands, and taken off 
by an English ship that was then cruising off the port after 
whales; that as war existed between America end England, 
we had, with the approbation of the English PIS ti whe 
had also given me the letter to the captain of the. port of 
Callao, taken the boat and attempted. to reach Lima ; ‘but 
that, being destituté of water and much fatigued, we had 
put.in heres: dor) BG io 999, gash HB AGONY spa 
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Whatever I knew I clearly and distinctly narrated td 
the commandant, who acknowledged himself satisfied with 
my cursory account. He was born in Spain, appeared to 
be between sixty and seventy years of age, and-did not re- 
semble the old Spaniards ; who, when invested with a little 
brief authority, are generally morose and haughty; but he 
was easy and sociable, took wine with me, and although 
late, invited me to enjoy a beautiful moonlight night 
on the parapet of the fort. I consented, and we ascended 
to the top of it; whose height, at.that part, fronting the 
sea and washed: by its. billows; is about forty feet; the 
sides and rear wall are not so lofty, varying with the as- 
cent of the beach, and their foree consisted of ten long brass 
eighteen pounders, and six iron pieces of different calibre. 
"The garrison consisted of a lieutenant and ten men. 

The old commandant was delighted at this opportunity 
of exhibiting to a stranger and foreigner this formidable 
fortress, and his rank and consequence in holding so distin- 
guished a command: after my curiosity had been. more 
than gratified with the view and tedious description of every 
thing within and without the walls; many of which were en- 
tirely without’ interest, we separated for the night... I re- 
tired to the strong room, and the commandant to his apart- 
ment. At day-light 1 was awakefed, in order to accom- 
pany the commandant and lieutenant to Pisco, to be pre- 
sented to the governor. _We commenced our walk over @ 
road that passed»over the place where the former Pisco 
stood; which, with alhits wretched inhabitants, was destroy- 
ed by that dreadful earthquake, which laid in.ruins most of 
the towns.and cities on the. coast,’ and destroyed many of 
the unfortunate inhabitants. ais 

The former town of Pisco commenced at a short distance 
from the spot where the fort now stands; but the place is 
now covered with sand to the depth of ‘many feet ; for this 
dreadful convulsion of nature was not confined to the land, 
but the ocean was also violently agitated and maddened by 
its awful. power... It rolled in furious -and mountainous 

waves, overwhelming and covering with its sands the ruins 
of the churches, convents, and dwellings: © ‘The living and 
the dead were all buried, deep concealed from mortal sight; 
never to be aroused till the resurrection. morning. The 
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surface of the earth over which we were travelling, had, by 
the combined effects of the earthquake and, inundation, as- 
sumed the form which the faticy would borrow from 
waves of the sea when agitated by a storm, they should be 
suddenly arrested in their course, and instantaneously trans 
formed into a chain or range of sand hills. 
On our arrival at the Governor’s residence, we found 
that his excellency had not yet risen. We were politely 
received by his brother, an old post-eaptain in the Spanish 
navy, who, with his three handsome daughters, gave us a 
friendly receptions We were; in a ahort: time, introduced 
to the governor, who examined me in a very summary 
manner, being only particular in regard to the name of the 
place where I was cast away. As I was ignorant of the 
Spanish name of the Falkland Islands, and he of the En- 
glish language, a little embarrassment ensued, from which 
1 was relieved by the captain producing a chart,on which 
I directly pointed to the islands. He immediately said. “Oh! 
Isles mal ventus.” This. satisfied the governor of my, 
being very correct, and he directed the lieutenant to, eon- 
duct us to the captain of the port, and when dismissed by 
him, to return to the governor’s. The captain of tbe port 
received us haughtily, and conducted himself in a rough, 
abrupt manner, insisting on my. telling him the. name of the 
place where I had been cast away. Lanswered him in En- 
glish, at which he became irritated. This being noticed 
by the lieutenant, he said, “if you have a chart, he. will 
point out’ the place to you, ashe did to the governor.”, A 
ehart was brought, thrown on the table, and I was directed 
to shew the spot directly. |'This I. did, which closed theex+ 
amination. Iwas dismissed, sincerely wishing that I might 
never have occasion to visit him again. " ite EC 
On our-return to the governor, I was perplexed. about 
the reason for our return, but, on being again admitted to 
him, he inquired how long I proposed staying at Pisco.;¥ 
replied two or three days, as [ required rest, after|passing 
several days in the boat, where but very little could.be had: 
he further demanded +if. had provisions. sufficient, for.the 
passage to Lima. Ltold him we had bread enough, but no 
other meat than a roasted seal. He then very obligingly 
offered fo cook two sheep for us, when ready to proceed on 
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eur voyage.. I thanked him for his kindness, and in addi- 
tion to it, requested that he would permit me to return to 
my boat, and secure her, with the little we possessed, in & 
place of safety ; he granted my request, and insisted that I 
must first breakfast with him. I coniplied, after apologizing 
for my dress, which was sufficiently respectable, with the 
exception of a round jacket, which T wore instead of a long 
coat; but to so perfect a gentleman as the governor, these 
wore trifles of no moment. . He‘also insisted that the two 
lads, Louder and Albrook, should be seated with us at the 
same table, though ‘from’ choice, they would rather have 
waited, or took breakfast in another apartment. In reply- 
ing to the questions put to me, while at breakfast, if ata 
Joss for a Spanish word or phrase, I borrowed a Portuguese 
or Italian, and was thus enabled to sustain my part of the 


‘eonversation. On taking leave, the good governor pressed 


me to return by two.o’clock to take dinner, and to bring 
my men with me. After we returned to the fort, I request- 
od the lieutenant’s permission to put all our things into the 
strong room, and have it locked; which he agreed to. I 
inquired of him the name of the governor; he said it was 
Don Vincent Algotore. 

- [returned to Don Vincent’s at the appointed hour, and 
while at dinner, the governor asked how large my boat 
was; I said twenty-two feet in length, modeled like a whale 
boat, and was an excellent one of her size and kind. | Ad- 
dressing himself to one of the gentlemen at table, he put 
the question to him, as he had seen the boat, what his opi- 
nion of her was. He replied, she was small, very small, and 
that he considered it impossible for.me to reach Lima in 
her. The governor then spoke of the dreadful large seas 
I should have to encounter before TI reached Lima; and 
that thé best thing for me to do, was to continue there un- 
til his brig, now on @ voyage to Lima, should return, whieh 
would be in about two weeks, and in her I could make a 
gafe and comfortable passage when she went back to Lima; 
until which time, myself and two men were heartily wel- 
come to the benefits of his house’and table. 1 expressed 
my sense of his kindness, but told him I thought’ my boat 
equal to the undertaking, though attended with some risk ; 
and if, in the event of my reaching there, I should be so 
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fortunate as to procure a passport to cross the country to 
Carthagena or Porta Bello, my determination was to go 
down the coast in her to Panama, and there sell her; and, 
perhaps, from the sale procure a sum sufficient to defray 
‘the expenses of. our travel over the isthmus. In reply, 
Don Vincent observed, that if the brig arrived at the expect- 
ed time, her cargo would not be ready to go on board ; and 
that, in the interval, I could take the brig (which hada 
compliment of ten men under the command of a patroon,) 
and all her crew to assist me, and go out ten or twelve days 
to Sanguylan, and the islands in the neighbourhood, and 
get some seal skins, which I might retain for my own bene- 
fit, as he only wanted the oil we should make from the 
blubber, to use i his mills in the country. 

This liberal and unexpected offer, demanded and receiv- 
ed my warmest acknowledgments, and I gladly accepted it. 
On communicating the proposal and its acceptance to Lou- 
der and Albrook, they were much pleased, and thought we 
had a good prospect of getting all those seals we had seen 
on the tops of the rocks of Sanguylan. A cart was sent to 
the fort to bring up our baggage. A room, containing one 
bed for myself and another for the two young men, was 
appropriated to our use during our continuance in this hos- 
pitable retreat, which was about four weeks; as it occupied 
that time for the brig to arrive, discharge her cargo, and 
prepare for our intended sealing cruise. Don Vincent and 
all his family used their best endeavours to make the time 
pass agreeably. I frequently accompanied the governor 
in his rides into the country to his different plantations, and 
also to his, vineyard, nine miles from Pisco. This was very 
extensive, highly and advantageously cultivated, and form- 
ed a beautiful and picturesque appearance. When I visit- 
ed it, the grapes were not quite ripe, but the figs were, and 
well-flavoured. It was under the superintendance of an 
overseer, and was attended to and dressed by about seventy 
African slaves. He likewise had a foundry about two miles 
from town, where bells, brass-guns, and copper-shot were 
cast.. Don Vincent’s possessions are very extensive and 
valuable, and he is ‘admitted to be the wealthiest man on 
this part of the coast. 
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During my residence at the governor’s I experienced a 
severe attack of the intermittent fever. Having studied me- 
dicine, he was my physician, soon broke the fever, and ef- 
fected a cure. Albrook was attentive to me during my 
illness, having attached himself altogether to me, to perform 
any trifling attendance or do any little thing, as the taking 
care of my clothes, &e. The governor and family desig- 
nated him as my steward. Louder was more among the 
Spaniards, amusing them with his songs and fife, and ac- 
quiring their language. Don Vincent is a man of exten- 
sive benevolence, urbanity of disposition, and easy gaity, 
which conspire to render this excellent old governor a most 
estimable character. His family consisted of a beautiful 
but illegitimate daughter, his brother, the post-captain 
before referred to, his wife, two interesting daughters, and 
his son, an agreeable and attentive young man ; also two 
other young men, nephews ; one of whom had lately mar- 
ried the captain’s elder daughter. ‘The captain and his 
family had arrived from old Spain about two years before, 
having been much reduced in circumstances by the French, 
who, when passing through St. Mary’s, a small town where 
he resided, plundered and burnt his buildings, and destroy- 
ed his property in that place. As soon as the account of 
his misfortunes reached the governor, he remitted funds to 
him, accompanied by a request that he and his family would 
embark for South America, reside with him, and spend 
their remaining days together ; these formed the social 
family circle. 

The number of male and female domestics was consider- 
able ; they were respectful and attentive. Nine large dogs 
also belonged to the establishment, which were accustomed, 
when the table was laid, and previous to our being seated, 
to enter the saloon a la mange, and place themselves in re- 
gular order under the tables, as it was customary for every 
person who had divested a bone of its meat, to throw it, 
with scraps of any kind, under the table, which was imme- 
diately seized by the dogs, and by this simple method the 
table and the floor were both kept clean. ms 

By following this custom, a fracas ensued one day, which, 
at its commencement, I thought very mal a propos. Our order 
of sitting at the table, was, the governor at the head, my- 
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self next, and the gentlemen of the family in rotation; we 
occupying one side of the table, the ladies, seated on sofas, 
at the other. On this occasion my dog had entered with 
the others, and stationed himself under the table, near my 
feet ; but it seems he did not. wish to cultivate an intimacy 
with his companions; for whenever they made the least 
advances towards familiatity, he checked it by a low but 
sullen growl. Having, as is generally said at home, picked 
a bone clean, I threw it under the table, which my dog con- 
sidered as his lawful perquisite ; but one of the others was 
too quick for him, and secured it. He now thought it time 
to be more on the alert ; after a while 1 threw down ano- 
ther, his neighbour seized it; he immediately siezed his 
neighbour, and then it was that a most ungovernable up- 
roar ensued. Six of the largest of the nine dogs joined 
forces against the intruder ; the gentlemen made a hasty 
retreat from their side of the table, and mounted on chairs, 
from which they could safely look down upon the battle. 
The ladies, with the usual accompaniments of shrill Santa 
Marias, Santo Pedro, stood gazing upon the sofas. The 
hoarse growlings of the larger dogs—the unsufferable bark- 
ing and yelling of the lesser ones, who dared not join the 
fray—the shrill, clear voices of the women—the loud excla- 
mations of the men, formed such a Babel of sounds, that I 
felt vexed with myself for being in some degree the cause. 
I was much confused at the deafening uproar, uutil re- 
covering myself, and looking round, I observed, instead of 
indications of fear or anger on the countenances of any, 
they all appeared to enjoy the scene. At length all the 
dogs retreated from under the table and had a fair field. 
The laughter of the governor—the shouts and exclamations 
of the gentlemen—their cries of encouragement, of “ Brayo 
Anglais! Bravo Anglais !’* the high tones of the ladies—the 
howling, barking, and fury of the dogs, were all now, if 
possible, redoubled. The courage, firmness, and tactics 
of my animal were superior to those of his combatants, and 
victory began to incline to his side; for the others com- 
menced a retreat, one going off with his head on one side, as 
if his neck was dislocated ; another limping away on three 
legs ; the rest clearing out with drooping tail and ears, ex- 
cept the largest and fiercest of these Spanish dogs, which had 
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the hardihood to venture to continue the contest alone ; but 
he suffered so severely, that he was soon obliged to yield. 
My canine friend obtained an ample share of praise for his 
hardihood and prowess, and the governor, observing that 
he was panting from fatigue, ordered a servant to bring in 
water, wash his mouth, and give him drink. The servant 
brought it in a large silver basin, and did as he had been 
directed. I am certain that I never after this contest threw 
any bones on the floor which my dog did not get ; for few 
ef the Spanish dogs would venture under the table, for mine 
claimed, as the reward of his victory, full one half its range 
and perquisites. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE ADVENTURE. 


The flighty purpose never is undertook 

Unless the deed go with it, from this moment; 

The only firstlings of my heart shall be 

The firstlings of my hand, and ever how 

To crown my thoughts with acts, be it thought and done. 
Shakspeare. 


The brig being prepared with every thing necessary, in- 
cluding a very full stock of extra small stores, for our in- 
tended cruise after the seals; I repaired on board, with 
Louder and Albrook. She was about eighty tons, copper- 
ed and a fast sailer: she had formerly been a gunboat at 
Callao, and was raised upon. At 9 A.M. we got under 
way, beat up along shore about six miles, with wind from 
the south, and came too at a bight, where the land shapes 
off to the west, nearly in right angles, forming an excellent 
roadstead, sheltered from the prevailing winds on this 
coast; which are from the south and east. There isa 
good landing on a sand beach, and here we procured our 
salt for @hring the skins: this salt, which is a native 
production, had been dug and deposited here some time 
previous to our arrival. The dews had at first damped it, 
and caused it to adhere together, and the wind and sun had 
hardened the mass, and coloured the surface of a light red ; 
but on breaking it, the salt proved to be good and of a 
bright white colour. The old Patroon set all his men to 
work to reduce the salt fine enough for use; this was done 
by pounding pieces of it between two flat stones, by which 
we prepared a sufficient. quantity, which we put on board 
in the course of the afternoon. 
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On the 17th of March we got under way, and stood out 
for the keys, and at night anchored at Sanguylan, close to 
the shore, and nearly opposite to our old camp.. I inform- 
ed the patroon and crew, of the great number of seals we 
saw here but a short time before, which was not far from 
the landing place. I had often heard that Spaniards were 
afraid of seals, and would not stand their ground and face 
them; therefore I did not place much reliance on the pa- 
troon and his crew, notwithstanding their bravados while 
on the passage; for they would flourish their clubs, strike 
them against the decks, and wish they were among the 
seals. 

We all landed, and went to the appointed place. I di- 
rected Louder and Albrook, with two Spaniards, to ascend 
the cliffs, near the gully, and separate as many of the seals 
as they could, from those that lay nearest to the gulch; 
while I, with the main body, would remain below to block 
up the outlet. With one Spaniard, I placed myself on a 
large flat rock, in the middle of the pass, a short space in 
advance from the rest; and thus the blockade was com- 
plete, just as the seal appeared on the top-of the cliffs in 
great numbers, and instantly down they came, jumping and 
rolling over each other in blended confusion, and making 
the most violent exertions to gain the sea. 

The Spaniards, seeing their force and power, and swift- 
ness of their advance, immediately retreated from the mouth 
of the pass in as much haste and fear, towards a place of 
safety, as the seals did toward the ocean. ‘These heroes 
never killed a seal; whereas, had their courage here cor- 
responded in the least with their blustering bravados on 
board the brig, we would, in all probability, fronij>ur num- 
bers and advantageous position, have killed a great many. 
As for the Spaniard who was on the rock with me, he was 
so frightened, that he was rendered incapable of using his 
club to advantage, either in his own defence or in killi 
seals. He was carried off the rock by the rush of the crowd, 
carried into the midst of them, was bitten and bruised by 
them in a most shocking manner, and was nearly suffocat- 
ed by so large a body of them passing over him. “When 
the last seal was passing, those who had’been stationed be- 
low ventured to leave their place of retreat, and boldly 
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endeavoured to stop this solitary straggler, and what was more 
courageous still, pick up their wounded companion. We 
had killed fifteen, and the men on the top of the rock thir- 
ty-five; when we might have had two hundred, if they had 
remained firm, and used their clubs with judgment. We 
skinned the few we had taken, and went on board the brig, 
remained here three days, and in that time increased the 
number of the skins to about two hundred and fifty. 

We now left Sanguylan, ran down to one of the Chinkin 
Keys, about three miles distant, and succeeded in taking a 
number of fur and hair seals. We cruised and landed 
among all the different keys, five or six in number, and 
made up a total of six hundred, about one-third pups. 
While on one of those keys, I was instructed by the patroon 
and his men into a method that was new to me of captur- 
ing seals. We had observed a number of hair seals on the 


‘care and silence. We succeeded in reaching 
e road, when’ the seals taking the alarm, 
r their road. On seeing this, Louder and 
self and two or three Spaniards, attempted 
to cross the roid,’ to head, and, if possible, turn the seal; 
but this attempt miscarried, for the hard, smooth, and steep 
road being wet with dew; was as slippery as ice; our feet 
went from under us, and there was noglternative but to 
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made a rush 
Albrook, with 
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remain on our seats of honour, and slide to the bottom of 

the hill, in company with more than one hundred hair seals 

seated erect on their flippers, which were sliding down in 

the same manner as ourselves, but much swifter, owing to 

their bulk and weight. One of them, in passing me, made 

rather too free, and paid for his temerity with his life; and 
that was the only one killed im this well-planned expedi- 
tion. 

On gaining the vidticli I called to the patroon, who, 
with his men, were securely placed, and calmly viewing 
the spectacle afforded by this novel manner of descending 
hills, and requested him to bring his boat round and take 
us off; for however easy of descent, the road was impassa- 
ble until the dew was dried up. ‘Fhe patroon accordingly 
brought his boat, and we returned to the brig, not much 
elated by the events of the morning, but rather chagrined 
and disappointed. 

These islands, or keys, as they are indifferently termed, 
are rocks probably of voleanic origin, coated over with 
clay; that on the sides not being so deep as that on the 
top, where it varies from ten to fifteen feet. This elay is 
held in great estimation by the cultivators as a manure, 
and a great many small vessels are constantly employed in 
conveying it tothem. While on the largest of these keys, 
we saw several of these barks loading. The water being 
very bold, they approach close to the base of the cliffs, just 
clear of the breakers, and moor head and stern; and have 
lines carried from fore and aft to the shore, and fastened to 
the rocks. ‘They are loaded by means of a large shute, 
apparently about fifty feet in length, the upper end of which 
is placed against’ a slope in the side of the and the 
other leads into the hatehway. The work of ing then 
commences, and is soon completed, by a numbé¥ of slaves 
filling bags with’ clay, and emptying them in rapid sue- 
cession into the head of the shute, from which it is instantly 
discharged into the hold, and only requires to be levelled. 

These islands are resorted to by immense numbers of 
aquatic birds, having a striking resemblance to the murr 
of North America. "They form their nests in the clay, on 
the tops and sidesyof the mountains, by hollowi ing it out to 
the proper size, and about eighteen inches deep. They are : 
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placed so, that from the number and vicinity, of the nests, 
the surface of the ground resembles a piece of new honey- 
comb. When these birds are coming in from the sea, im 
‘the latter part of the afternoon, they fly in such large flocks, 
that when passing between a spectator and the sun, his 
light is obscured ; and, of the countless thousands that eome 
in to pass the night, every one, guided by a natural instinct, 
settles upon its own nest, and is instantly out of sight. 
Their eggs, when fresh, are well-flavoured, and we could, 
wheneyer we chose,’ procure as many as we wished; but, 
in gathering them, the divisions of the clay between the 
nests were so thin, that unable to support our weight, they , 
frequently gave way, and wé would fall in above our kilees: 

The time allowed, by the. governor for procuring seal 
skins having expired, it being the tenth day since we com- 
menced our cruise, we concluded to return, although we 
had not procured as many skins as I wished. We made 
sail for Pisco, and arrived there the next day, and met 
with a kind and warm reception from the governor, ‘and 
the different members of his family.. They congratulated 
as on our safe arrival, and the great success which had 
attended our expedition, for so it appeared to them; as 
this was the first that had ever proceeded from this port, 
in which Spaniards were. engaged in sealing. Although 
the small islands and keys, which lie only a few milés 
around, are frequented by them in great. numbers, yet if 
any of the Spaitiards have oceasion to land on a place 
whéré theré are seals, they keep at a guarded distance, as 
they believe, from tradition, that the seals possess both the 
inclination’and ‘power.to seize a man, carry him away, and 
dévour hin within the depths of the sea. 

The Spaniards Who had begn with’ me in the brig, gave 
a Mitte’ and most romantic a¢count of their perilous ad~ ° 
ventures ‘and daring’ achievements, to the wondering and 
créduléus inhabitants of Piseo. Indeed the patroon and 
his men, in'relating their combats with, and victories over 
those monsters of the deep, appeared ¢o have imbibed the 
very spitit of the knight of La Mancha. _ Their voyage fur- 
nished the sole topic of conversation for several days. 
These marvellous relations, would sometimes excite the.” 
laughter, aud at others oe eee of my two men, 
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Louder and Albrook, who, remembering how boastful the 
Spaniards were on.deck, and how, pusillanimotis they had 
been on shore, when among the seals, would, in the sailor 
style observe, “only hear the lies those cowardly’ rascals 
are telling.” 

Iwas now an inmate of the governot’s family for two 
weeks more, and was uniformly treated in> the most atten- 
tive and friendly manner. An decident occurred’ within 
that time, which was a subject of great regret, and dam p- 
ened the usual gaicty of all. The launch, i in coming from 
the brig, which was'taking’her chrgo on, board, swathiped 

_in the outer surf, and three of the crew were unfortunately b 
drowned. One of those that saved themselves, was the man 

who was so severely treated by the seals at Sanguylan. At 

the expiration of a fortnight, when the brig was ready to 

sail, I was preparing to take my departure, when Don 

Vincent presented’ me with fifteen Spanish dollars,, and 

though I declined to accept this additional proof of his 

liberality, by telling him I had sold a watch for forty dollars, 

which. would bear all my expenses at Lima until I had 

sold the ‘skins, he insisted upon it, telling me. that it was 

God’s gifts I. now parted from this true friend’and all his 

kind family ; they all united their prayers for my safe and 

speedy arrival in the United States, and that I might have 
‘the happiness of finding my wife and family in the enjoy- 

ment of health, and passing the remainder of my days,n 

every enjoyment afforded by this world. Never, while me- ? 
mory rétains her seat, shall I think on. the’ disinterested 
kindness shown to me, them a poor, miserable 'w anderer, by 
this great and good man and his relatives, wi itiout, féelings 
of the warmest and sineerest gratitude"): ae 

We went on, board the brig, in which we foil: several 
ahr passengers, amongst ‘whom. was the captain’ of ‘the 

Spanish ship Scorpion, then lying at‘€allao. \Asithis gon- r 
tleman was not possessed with that hatitenr that’ gehernlly 
is\attached to European Spaniards, with -hith’ I coutiacted 
an acquaintance which led to the purest friendships we. - 
arrived at Callao on the third day, where we found ’an En- ‘ 
glish Ship éalled the Wildman, landing two large steam- 

* engines which she had brought from England, ‘tthe several 
' engineers, ‘The engines were tobe employe d, ager their 
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direction, in drawing the water out of the gold and sil- 
ver mines at Cosco. These. mines, which hed formerly 
been worked to great advantage previous to the entrance 
of the water, were now cosequently" unproductive. The 
great. earthquake of 18— caused the mines to sink eight or 
nine or ten feet below their natural level, and the water. im- 
mediately flowed in and filled them to that depth; all-at- 
tempts to .prosecute the working of-them since ‘had failed, 
and all hopes of their ever becoming so richly productive as 
before the disaster, had been reluctantly abandoned. “A 
part of the crew of the Wildman had deserted, and as.we 
had already ascertained that it was attended, with great 
disadvantage and. personal risk to be known here as an 
American, “Louder and: Albrook gapped on board of her, 
with great reluctance, so unwilling they. were to leave me. 

I procured a horse, and procee ded to Lima, distant from 
Callao nine miles, over a -beautiful wide road, through a 
country almost level, but indifferently cultivated: The- 
buildings were few and thinly scattered over the whole ex- 
tent, and, indeed, there was every where a prevailing air 
of desolation... About three miles before entering Lima, the 
road passes through a fine grove, composed of ‘large trees 
whose branches meeting formed an arch over the road, 
almost excluding the rays of the sun, and causing objects 
to appear as though i it were the dusky twilight. I observed 
in.several parts of the road crosses, which had been erected 
commemorative of some event. On entering the city 1 was 
at a loss to find the residence of Mr. ‘Cozens. I inquired of 
several persons, but not knowing the ‘Spanish ‘ appellation, I* 
conld not make myself unde rstood. I was also embarrass- 
ed. by the actions of my horse, particularly at one place, 
where ‘he appeared to be very obstinately bent upon re- 
maining and putting up. At length, in the course. of my 
inquiries, I was directed to a shoe store, kept, as ‘ was) in- 
formed, by an Englishman, who could inform me. I stopped 
at the shop, but ‘the keeper, who was an Irishman, could 
not direct me to Mr. Cozens’ residence, as_he had lately 
moved : but he was’ very free in his inquiries, as, from what 
place.and country L came, de." I told him Sram the wind- 


* These Irishmen pi upon the whole, with all their errors, clever fellows ; 
and if there be a part of mankind. as some suppose, created to amuse the other, 
i have no quesrion that they are the very men. 
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‘ward ; that I was an American, and had been lately ship- 
wrecked near Cape Horn. As I could receive no informa- 
tion from him, I proceeded on at a venture, when luckily 
I saw the Spanish eajptain who had been my fellow-passen- 
ger inthe brig. I stated to him my embarrassment, and 
requested him to direct me to a public house, where I 
couldJeave my horse. He then conducted me to the same 
house where my, nag had made such a determined effort to 
remain. He then very politely offered to accompany and 
assist,me in finding the house of Mr. Cozens, which we 
effected after a few inquiries. _ Haying presented ourselves { 
to Mr. C. he expressed his acknowledgements to-the Spanish 
captain for what he handsomely termed the favour he had 
conferred, by introducing me to him, and invited the cap- 
tain to dine, or take some light refreshment, but he declined 
on account of the pressure of business. ; 

I was kindly received by, Mr.. Cozens, to whom I gave a 

brief relation of the principal eyénts in which I had been 
engaged the last two years: he inquired how I came up 
from Callao. I informed him, on horseback ; that the horse 
was at the Cavalo Blanco; and that I had’ made many 
inquiries, and particularly at the Irish shoemaker’s. There 
he interrupted me, and regretted that he had seen me, ob- 
serving that he was the most, infamous character in Lima, 
being at the head of the gang of ‘spies and false informers 
whg are inthe employ of government, and might cause me 4 
trouble. He called a black boy, and despatched him with 
a note to the tavern for the horse. His steward was here, 

*and just inthe act of mounting his horse, to return to Mr. 
Cozens’ country seat, when he desired himto remain till dark, . 
for that I was to accompany him, and he was.to conceal.me 
from the sight of strangers... That precaution, he said, was 
necessary to preserve me from the soldiers, who, he was 
sure, were in search of me; and if I’ were discovered; L, 
would, without being examined, be immediately dragged to: 
prison. i ; ; 

The boy brought the horse, and at dusk the steward. and 

I Set out, and soon reached Mr. Cozens’ beautiful. retreat, 
which was about thrée miles from the city, situated in what 
the Spaniards call the sericow, and we the suburbs. There 
were about four acrés of ground, surrounded by a strong 
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wall fifteen or twenty feet high; the ground had a gentle 
ascent, and was laid out with much taste, planted with fruit 
trees of the rarest kinds and most delicious flavour, em- 


bellished with arbours, with appropriate furniture and .orna- 


ments, flowering shrubs and parterres ; and the whole en- 
livened and refreshed by a beautiful meandering stream: 
An airy and commodidcus house stood upon the’ acelivity. 
Here I found Mr. Robinson, late second officer of the ship 
Hope, Captain Chace, who informed me, that after they 
had left us at the Falkland Islands, they went round Cape 
Hofn, and down to. the island of Chiloe, where a guarda-, 
costa took possession of the ship, and ordered her for 
Lima, taking him and twelve men on board the guarda~ 
costa, which was also bound..for the same place; -but after 
having been at sea ‘a leng time, they put into Baldivia in 
distress. After lying there several weeks, they again at- 
tempted for Lima, where they arrived eight months after 
they had left Chiloe. ay) 
This, I think, is a very conclusive proof of the imbeeility 
of Spanish sailors,: and the want of nautical skill and con- 
duct in their officers. Upon their arrival, they learned that 
the Hope had been there under seizure, but had been libe- 
rated, and was gone, after being plundered of almost all 
her steres and detained, five months: he, with the twelve 
men, were sent to Callao, and put in prison; fromwhich he 
suceeeded in making his escape, arrived at Lima, and ap- 
plied to Mr. Cozens for protection ; which was kindly and 
promptly afforded, and: that, like myself, he had been placed 
here for concealment ‘and ‘safety from the trained bleod- 
hounds of a military despot. He also gave me some par- 
ticulars.of the Irish shoemaker,.of whom Mr. Cozens had 
spoken, as being at the head of the gang of informers. 
There is a number of English and irish residing at Lima; 
some of. them were felons; who have made their escape 
from Botany Bay, and after a iong and circuitous route, 
arrived here; others were deserters, and the whole of them 


were, in general, most-abandoried villains... The greatest — 


part of them, and particularly the Irish, who, being Catholies 
and marrying there, in a short time crept into the notice | 
government or its satellites, had listed as spies, aswell on 
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the natives’ as on foreigners, and citizens of the United 
States were their particular objects. At the head of this 
infamous gang was the shoemaker, so disguised, I presume, 
and was known here by the name of Domingo, who was ’ 
more ravenous and rapacious than a professed bandit. 
As soon as an unfortunate, perhaps shipwreeked, stran- 
ger arrives here, destitute of money, ship, or friends, he is 
soon envelloped in the toils of these miscreants’: for being 
always on the watch, they soon learn his arrival, and by 
means calculated to lull suspicion, ascertain something re- 
‘lative to him, as from whence, and to what country they are ; 
going. ‘This they immediately communicate to Domingo, 
who, 'serpent-like,, comes under the semblance of a 
friend, professing the best intentions sto the unfortunate, in- 
sinuates himself into his confidence, hears the relation of his 
misfortunes, hopes, and intentions, then leaves him, promis- 
ing to do every thing that will contribute to his relief; thus 
‘cruelly raising the hopes .of the wretched man, only to 
. plunge him deeper into the gulf of despair. No sooner does 
_ he leave him, than Domingo informs the viceroy that an 
American has arrived from windward, and that he is a spy 
from Valparaiso. No other proof is required, an officer 
with a guard is ordered to follow Domingo, who leads them 
to the wretched stranger, whom they immediately seize as 
wild beasts do their prey, hurry him to a filthy prison, where 
he may remain buried for years, neither knowing his crime 
» nor bis accusers. ¢ 
This is the horrible situation of ‘many at this time, and 
thus they will end their wretched existence, unless some in- 
fluential friend with the viceroy applies for their release, 
or inquires for what crime they are suffering. In this case 
‘the viceroy would probably reply, as he had done on simi- 
lar applications, with much nonchalance, that he had no re- ‘ 
collection of such a man being there; and possibly he may 
go out and order his discharge: at another time prayers 
and intreaties would be unavailing; so barbarously incon- 
sistent are the tyrants. ‘The unfortunate man is again per- 
mitted to breath the pure air, but is turned adrift naked 
and moneyless, receiving no allowance or compensation for 
his suffetings, and prevented, by losing the prime of his 
existence, from aequiring his own support: but if the 
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apprehended be so fortunate as to-possess a few donbloons, 
and present them to the officer ofthe prison gtiards, he will be 
immediately. released. _ 'This'can be done without any per- 


sonal risk, for a prisoner who" has onée entered within the © 


walls'is no more inquired after than if he had lived beyond 
the flood. ‘ 
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THE: EXPLANATIONS. 


But in that instant o'er bis soul * 
) ‘Winters of mem’Try seemed to roll; 
+, And gather ifthe drop of'time 
A life of pain—an. age of.crmes; | / Ve 
: ._ O'erhimwho loves, or, hates, or fears, | 
© Jy) * © Such moment pours the griefiof years. —W. Seali.. 


ae phimhauoik in this getheiGn Sev eral welts, my memory 
dwelling. on the late severe afflictions ‘had suffered, and 
feeling myself exposed toa renewal of them, which remind- 
ed-me of the cruel barbarians who were the authors of them 
all. . They boast-of their claim to distinction,! but ‘it is adis- 
tinction on whose black catalogue ate recorded the*crimes 
ofa Caligula, a Nero,’ a Corter# a Richard,-or those’ of the 
holy inquisition; @ catajogiie of which hichitened humanity 
dares not look; and-w hich’ ‘fiends shader to’behold.* The 
untutored savage of. North Amerita; the wild Ardb robber 
of the desert, would scorn to trample under: foot évery tie 
of gratitude, “and return” the “greatest benefits with. the 
meanest injuries. “« If they eotild be made ‘to comprehend 
the baseness; the treachery,’ ‘ands barbafity’ ofa ‘Higton, a 
Durie, and his-sehtinéntal lady; Who;)to obtam ler desires, 
was equally. willing’to: call to her aide tedr ora ‘bayonet; 
a Mattinson, ora Hays: a blish would mantlé their coun- 
tenances, ‘that they helong ed 'to'the Sdme-spevies. iad 

These refléctions may not apply to all the ‘crew and’ pas? 
sengers, for I am inclined to believe there were some? on 
hoard that. took no share in ‘this -traitorous action, | but. 7 
.were so much’ under the influence 6r ‘fear of the ‘dasta 
pial: that’ shies, trembled to teen ite: / The first” on 
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this list of honourable, humane, and gallant confederates, is 
Robert Durie, captain in the 73d British regiment of foot. 
Fourteen armed royal marines had been placed. under his 
command during the passage home, and were ready to act 
at hisnod. . With these he was sufficiently powerful, even 
though all the rest combined to violate their agreement. 
By declaring his consent, he need not have ordered a trigger 
to be drawn or a bayonet presented, to have deserved a 
just claim to his pretended title of being an officer of honour 
or humanity. . But this contemptible Sir Jerry had surren- 
dered all his manliness and honour to his lady wife, for safe 
keeping, for the sake of being occasionally warm at a din- 
ner party or review. He had emasculated himself in feel- 
ing, and was a mere puppet that moved as she pulled the 
strings, so that it was she who actually held the balance; 
for, like the boy who governed his mother, and she the fa- 
ther, and he the people ; Madam Durie governed the auto- 
maton Durie, he the marines, and they the sailors and 
passengers. 

This woman, instead of the delicacy that distinguishes 
the sex, and which is their most powerful charm, had the 
sympathizing heart that distinguishes the tygress. Gen. Holt 
ebserved to me on our first meeting, that in comparison of the 
captain she was the better soldier ; as she was accustomed 
to all the pomp and circumstances of war, (having beer 
the wife of a late colonel, and had accompanied him in all 
his campaigns ;) and from her callosity of nerves, she could 
view all the events of a battle without any emotions of pity 
or fear. Had she displayed her courage and tactics at that 
time on the side of humanity, instead of countenancing ra- 
pine and cruelty, she would have secured to herself not only 
a niche in the temple of fame, but also the approbation of 
all the enlightened few. 

The British ministry, however, having sanctioned this 
unparalleled act of baseness, and rewarded the perpetrators 
by declaring the brig, after her arrival in London, to bea 
good prize, they may, perhaps, at her death allow her a 
monument in Westminster Abbey. But I am_ perfectly 
willing that the infamy of their conduct shall be divided be- 
tween the chicken-hearted Durie and his lion-hearted wife, 
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and their exploits emblazoned in letters of gold, if the right 
honourable privy council so decide. 

The next distinguished’ personage of the fraternity is 
‘/homas Mattinson, whose character, as given by|Mrs. Durie, 
was as follows:—‘ He had been a sailing master in the 
British navy, and dismissed the service for bad conduct in 
the East Indies; from thence went to Botany Bay, ina 
country ship from Bengal, remained there six months, con- 
tfacted debts to a considerable amount, principally for li- 
quor, and committed trespasses on the convicts. | By a 
regulation at Port Jackson, every person is prevented from 
leaving the country until their debts are paid; but Mattin- 
gon had, unknown to the captain, got on board the Isabella 
aiid secreted himself. He was diseovered by the officer whose 
duty it is to search ships on the point of sailing from the 
colony, for concealed convicts; by him he was taken on 
shore to his creditors, who, instead of exhibiting any signs 
of joy at the prevention of his intended flight, unanimously 
effered to exonerate him from all demands if he would re- 
furn on board the ship, and leave the country ; such was 
thieit detestation of Mattinson that they would rather annul 
their just claims to procure a riddance of him. Captain 
Fligton, expecting that Mattinson would go on board again, 
positively forbade him, as he had not paid his passage mo- 
ney. But the ruffian, setting orders and threats at defi- 
alice, again got on board, and, as before, secreted himself 
until the vessel got to sea; his conduct on board was that 
éf'a gross and brutal blackguard. Being destitute of money, 
clothes, and stores, the marines allowed him to mess with 
them, but he proved to be an annoyance and a nuisance 
to all on board. His great delight was to create a row, as 
he termed it, either with the captain or cabin passengers; 
who painted the character of Captain Higton also in dark 
colours. 

Ansel took Mattinson for his model, and imitated him so 
closely, that when a bad act had been committed’ it was 
tisual to inquire, “who has done it, Ansel or Mattinson 2 
The night on which the ship struck was dark and gloomy, 
With no land in sight; she struck on the outer part of the 
reef, and beat over, without receiving any material injury ; 
so that, if any discipline had been preserved, they could 
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have anchored the ship, and saved her. But such was the 
confusion and want of order, that Captain Brooks, a pas- 
senger, could not, with all his exertions, procure sufficient. 
aid to bend a cable, or even a hawser, to let go an anchor. 
They were then within the reef, with smooth water anda 
light breeze of wind, and the ship slowly drifting across a 
channel which was more than a mile wide, and six fathoms 
water. When within a cable’s length of the bold, rocky 
shore of the island, it was plainly seen that the confusion 
increased. ' 

Mattinson, Sir Henry B. Hays, and his attendant lowered 
the stern boat, and rowed for the shore, regardless of the 
remonstrances of all on board against such conduct, while 
the women and children remained ; but the cries and sup- 
plications of suffering females, with their helpless infants, 
could only reach the ears, but not the hearts, of these brutes 
in human form, who pursued their way to the island. An- 
sel, at the head of an intoxicated gang, was engaged be- 
tween decks in going through the rooms of the afirighted 
passengers, and calling upon tliem to hand out their bottles 
of liquor, which was quickly complied with, as his first. sum~- 
mons was distinetly heard, by all the passengers, who stood 
ready with their bottles and glasses, to comply with the de- 
mands of these thoughtless and unfeeling wretches. 

Mary Ann Spencer, although one of the frail sisterhood, 
but now the selected companion of Mrs. Durie, informed 
me that after he had taken the glass from her, and emp- 
tied it of its contents, he dashed it on the deck, and exelaim- 
ed ‘we shall have no more use for glasses, for this is the 
last time, either at sea or on shore, that we shall ever 
drink.” She said that these remarks, joined to the uproar 
on deck, and the heavy striking of the ship on the rocks, 
terrified her to such a degree as to deprive her of her senses 
for some time. ‘ 

Finally the ship drove upon a smooth table rock, upon 
the island, at high water. The next morning, the) tide 
having fallen, she was lying nearly dry, having sustained 
little or no injury. The women, children, and passengers 
were landed in the long boat, with their baggage, provi- 
sions, and stores; but these were few, as they had intended 
to stop at Rio de Janeiro, and procure suflicient supplies 
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for their passage to England. Therewere on board, under 
the cargo, five pipes of Madeira wine, which had been-re- 
eeived at Madeira to accomplish the voyage; to improve its 
flavour. The possession of this wine was all that was 
necessary to complete the happiness of Mattinson and his 
satellites, for then they would have war, women; and wine; 
for their conduct and language were so insulting, that they 
eould at any time provoke a war with their comrades. 
They wisely cut a hole through the ship’s bottom, and pro- 
eured, what, in their estimation, was of more real value 
than any other object, but at the expense of ruining the 
ship, and destroying all hopes of making their escape’from 
their perilous situation. 

For six days the weather remaining fine, the ship had: 
not bilged, and there was a fine opportunity, if she had been 
eonducted by capable officers, to have hove her off, got her 
round to Jack’s Harbour, on the lee side of the island, and 
vefit her so far as to render it practicable to reach South 
America, if not England, in safety. But unfortunately for 
those who still relied on the ability of the captain to deliver 
them, he was, in common with the others, attached to the 
pleasures of Bacchus, and was so weak and irresolute in 
mind, that he would at one time be on familiar terms with 
Mattinson and his crew, and at another be at variance with 
them all. 

On the seventh day after the ship had gone ashore, a 
gale came on from the 8S. W. and bilged her, and conse- 
quently all hopes of release were at an end. When the 
eaptain and Ansel were under the potent influence of the 
Madeira, they had a violent dispute, and the evil genius of 
the latter tempted him to challenge his captain ;, which not 
being accepted, Ansel thrust his fist into the captain’s face, 
saying, “ Where’s your quarter deck now?” One of the 
erew, being an American, by the name of Hubbard, inter- 
fered in behalf-of the intimidated captain; but Ansel, not 
wishing to engage him, waited until Hubbard was off his 
guard, when he struck him a heavy blow on the head which 
felled him to the ground, where for a few minutes he ap- 
parently lay in the agonies of death. This wound was 
dressed and soon healed, but it was the general opinion 
that. the skull was fraetured, as they frequently noticed 
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marks of insanity in his conduct, and it was probable that 
he would feel the effects of the blow through life. ice 
The difference between the captain and Ansel appeared 
to have passed away like a summer cloud, and were on the 
best possible terms, and with Sir Henry.and Mattinson, or- 
ganized themselves as leaders of a new. form of govern- 
ment, for securing the peacé, and promoting the comfort of 
the rest of the crew and passengers ; but whether it was a 
civil or military, an’ aristocratic or republican form, they 
would themselves have been puzzled to tell ; but it nearly 
partook of the aristocratic part of the English form. Sir 
Henry acted as prime minister ; Mattinson, lord high ad- 
miral; and Higton and Ansel, privy council. Captain Durie 
being commander of the forces, took no part in the civil 
cencerns of the island, as he only watched the marines and 
secured the safety of his own dear and invaluable self, his 
amiable lioness, and family, which were certainly objects 
entitled to his care. But whatever was the name of their 
government, the leaders were particular that the reins of 
power should not slacken in their hands, but that the other 
sailors and passengers should be employed in labour, which, 
while it promoted their health, prevented them from ob- 
serving the proceedings of government too closely ; while 
its administrators were eating and drinking for the good of 
all. 
General Holt, however, disputed their assumed authority : 
he thought, if any form of government was necessary, it 
ought te be republican, but he denounced the tyrannical 
aristocracy, as he did fifteen years before in the other hemis- 
phere. They did not attempt to force him by inflicting 
corporeal punishment, although he was so threatened, which 
would have involved. old tough in another civil war. The 
labour which they wished him to perform with the others, 
was to convey the timber and planks to be used in the con- 
struction of their contemplated vessel, which they com- 
menced onthe bluff. "The labour was very toilsome, with- 
out being cheered by. the; prospect of a favourable issue. 
On their threatening to stop the two ounces of bread allowed 
to each member of his family per diem, he consented to work, 
provided Sir Henry did also; but»/he was answered, that 
Sir Henry was exempted on account of age. On comparing 
ages, the general’s was found to be two years in advance 
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of the knight, but it was decided against him by the wise 
committee, who proceeded to ‘put their threats respecting 
the bread in force; when Holt, for the sake of his family, 
offered to make one of the hunting parties, and pick up the 
geese as they were shot; and when he had procured as 
many as he could carry, to bring them in andreturn for 
more. This proposal of the general’s was'graciously ac- 
ceded to. 

Among the Vandal portraits furnished by Captain Durie 
and his serenissima, sketched by him, but filled up and colour- 
ed by her, that of Sir Henry B. Hays, Knight, claims a con- 
spicuous place. ‘The ancestor of this notorious personage 
was a brewer in Dublin. On this hero nature had bestowed 
her favours of person and mind with a very niggardly 
hand, but she had liberally granted him a large’share of 
ambition, for all he aimed at was worldly distinction; and 
to obtain that, he would not have hesitated to commit 
crimes of the déepest dye.’ He had acquired a little supe- 
riority among his low companions, who considered him, in 
comparison with themselves, as something of a gentleman. 
Although their condescension flattered his vanity, yet it did not 
satisfy his towering ambition: however, his aspiring desires 
were shortly gratified far beyond his most sanguine expecta- 
tions. During a very warmly-contested election, Hays sided 
with the ministerialists, and from his acquaintance with the 
lower orders, and the mode of addressing them in their 
appropriate slang, aided by liberal potations of strong beer, 
with which he had the credit of regaling them, {though fur- 
nished, no doubt, at the expense of the brewer, his father,) 
he had acquired considerable influence among the free and 
independent electors of the freeest, the best, and the most 
enlightened government under the sun. 

The ministerial candidate sueceeded, and it was admitted 
that the man, Hays, had done much for his country, in pre- 
serving the blessings it enjoyed under so virtuous, disin- 
terested and patriotic a ministry; that the obligations they 
owed to Hays, were brought forward at several cabinet 
dinners, which were alternately given by these right hon- 
ourables ; that stimulated ‘by delicate fare and generous 
wine, they may gravely debate on matters of the greatest 
importance to the prosperity of their commonwealth and 
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themselves. Hays’ yet unrewarded deyotedness to their 
cause, was discussed, among other affairs of great moment, 
and what should be his merited reward? They were not 
then in want of an agent to travel the country to procure 
game cocks, pointers, or any such valuables for their 
amusement, for they had already their confidential agents. 
Harry was not dashing enough, nor had received. that ex- 
quisite polish from his dancing and fencing masters, to 
qualify him to appear to advantage as a bottle holder or 
led captain. True, he had impudence enough to be porter 
to a prime minister, but he was destitute of grace ; neither 
could he palaver a la Francaise. ' 

It was a most perplexing case, and tormentingly puzzled 
them, as they sat over their delicate viands, and quaffed 
the rich wines of Tokay and Madeira for the good of the 
nation, and to secure to the people unrivalled happiness, 
peace, and plenty. Although amidst misery, war, and want, 
even their own tenantry suffering for a sufficiency of the 
coarsest food that man.requires, in this dilemma of reward, 
or not reward Mr. Hays, a right honourable, who was not 
remarkable for his activity or speech making, being by no 
means considered as a second Solomon, suddenly, to the 
surprise of all, and the alarm of some, sprung up as though 
he had been stung by a centipede, and exclaimed, “I have 
it, right honourable colleagues, I have it; a thought as 
bright as moonbeam! Let the lord-lieutenant knight him, 
I say, and then Mr. Hays will be rewarded without cost, 
and thus we shall give a proof of our gratitude, and be the 
means of preserving the resources of the country.” 

The speech and proposal were loudly applauded and 
agreed to, but it excited no little envy in the breasts of the 
others; like the rivals. of Columbus, who had placed the 
egg on its end, that they did not think of this expedient. 
We now behold H. B, Hays transformed, by the. magic 
sword of the lord-lieutenant, from being a brawler in whis- 
key shops to Sir Henry B. Hays, Knight. Being thus placed 
upon. an equality in rank and title with the redoubtable Sir 
George Cockburn, and, if ever it should please his gracious 
majesty to unite these knights of the thistle and shamrock, 
in carrying on a predatory warfare against henijosts or 
defenceless females, the brother knights would doubtless 
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rival each other in these profitable exploits, as long as they 
could be performed without the sound of a rifle; for were 
the report to break rudely upon their ears, they would ex- 
claim, ‘‘ presto, begone.” ‘ Sif a iaanews, 2 

Sir Henry’s ambition being thus rewarded, he was now ex- 
tremely anxious to support his new dignity. I will marry 
a rich heiress, or some dashing female, said he, whose beau- 
ty and accomplishments will make, my fortune at court, but 
all his attempts to prevail upon some fair or wealthy female, 
either heiress or widow, to become Lady Hays, could. not 
sueceed, for one of that description never gave him an op- 
portunity to try the powers of his wit or eloquence. Con- 
vineed that no attempts of: his: in the circles of bon ton, 
could possibly procure him the great object of his desires, 
but, probably a sound caning, he then fixed all his atten- 
tion ona young and lovely quakeress, who was a rich heir- 
ess; and whose fortune was or would be wholly at her own 
disposal. His eagerness to obtain so rich and fair a prize 
was extreme; but the beautiful quakeress was insensible to 
his striking qualities, and betrayed no’ symptoms of having 
formed a wish to become Lady Hays, but on the contrary, 
when he became importunate, she forbid him her presence 
in a manner so destructive to all his hopes, that he basely 
resolved to accomplish his designs upon her by stratagem 
or force. Probably he had found some leisure moments from 
his: numerous and important engagements to peruse some 
novel, from which he gathered hints to form the following 
plan to obtain the object of his desires. ..' - 

As a first step, he employed spies to watch all her move- _ 
ments ; next, by presents and promises, he gained the con- 
sent of the inmates of’ a lonely cottage, situated at a consi- 
derable distance from the high road, on which the fair 
quakeress was accustomed to pass unprotected, on her 
visits from the city. This circumstance was well known to 
Sir Henry, who determined to bring her there, and terri- 
ty her into a pretended marriage. Having secured the at- 
tendance of another villain like himself, to personate,a 
clergyman, he was informed’ by his emissaries that she;was 
going some distance from home in her carriage ; now the 
eolden “moment had arrived. Accompanied by two or 
three subordinate ruffians, he immediately~ concealed 
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himselfon the road over which she must pass. After impa- 
tiently waiting, the carriage containing the. object of his 
desires arrived at the place. The horses were stopped, 
and disengaged from her carriage; his were harnessed.to 
it,* and one of his: confederates took the reins. Sir Henry 
entered the carriage, and placed himself at the side of the 
terrified girl. Before she had ‘sufficiently recovered from 
her alarm, Hays pleaded, in the common-place ‘strain, her 
charms.and his ardent love, which instigated him to’ this 
rashness, and. informed her of his determination to make 
her his wife that very night.. Finding that tears and remon- 
strauces were of no avail, she cried loudly for, assistance; 
apprehensive of discovery, the. worse than savage inhuman- 
ly gagged her, and in that.state conveyed a lovely female 
to the solitary cottage, whose ‘inmateshe-had. bribed. to 
silence and acquiescence. woe beNaiN 
After. their. arrival, and>he had exhausted. all his 
efforts to calm. her, he informed her. that the clergyman 
Was waiting to. perform. the marriage ceremony, and that, 
if she ‘had a proper regard for her own delicacy and reputa- 
tion, she would. permit the ceremony to’ proceed. without 
opposition, and the next day they would solemnize the mar- 
riage according to the established form. Her pathetic in- 
treaties and tears, that he would spare and save her from 
the dreadful fate which threatened her, made no impression 
on his adamantine heart, The. pretended clergyman-was 
called m to perform the ceremony, and some of the subor- 
dinates to witness it: her prayers for mer¢y were redou- . 
bled, in the most: heart-melting-terms} to which were added 
promises of great. rewards, if they would’ pity and relieve 
her; but threats of severe punishment, if ‘they persisted in 
their attempts. mA sake 
All was unavailing; the marriage was completed, andthe 
famous impostor pronounced them: to be man and wife, 
The agents-now retired, leaving Hays alone with his trem: 
bling and‘horror-struck vietim.; with ~whom. this: Tarquin 
intended to force a consummation, imagining, if he could 
: : on » ‘ eh : 


* Hays thought by this adroit: mianteuvre to evade the law respecting horse. 
stealing; as the ignorance of the kuight was so.extreme, that he did not know 
that capital puishment attended, the crime of forcibly carrying off an heiress as 
well-as thé stealing of @ horse, “ : 
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sueceed im this diabolical act, the poor unfortunate would 
feel herself so hunibled and degraded, that, regardless of all 
but the preservation of ber honour; she’ would consent to a 
yegular marriage. Accordingly the forlorn and forsaken 
fair one was soon informed to what an extremity she was 
reduced, by ‘Hays commencing his attempts: perceiving 
his intentions, she renewéd her. cries, and nerved by terror 
and despair, her resistence was so obstinate, that the ruffian 
could not even succeed in replacing the gag to prevent her 
shrieks, which fortunately reached a gentleman, who was 
travelling that way, This was both singular and providen- 
tial, as, from the-lonely situation of the cottage, few ever 
pass that way, particularly at so late an hour ‘of the night. 
Actuated by sympatheti¢ motives, he instantly repaired to 
the scene of outrage, being guided by the screams of the 
wretched victim: . On his arrival at the house, where no 
one answered his eall for admittance, he forced his way in, 
and surprised the knight in his demoniaca] attempts to ruin 
spotless innocence. “The gentleman; who was. personally 
known to the intimidated Sir Henry, had: the happiness of 
yescuing the lady from that satyr, and preserving her from 
what was more-dreadful than death. 

Hays was apprehended, tried; convicted, and sentenced 
to be hung, but when-under the gallows, and the rope‘round 
his neck, he was; on account’of former services, reprieved 
by the’ lord-lieutenant, and his punishment commuted to 
transportation to Botany Bay for life. . These transactions 
took place in 1800. . He was sent as.a prisoner on boarda 
convict ship, that was under.the eommand.of Capt. Brooks, 


(of whom mention has been’ made,.as a passenger on board 


the Isabella when she was wrecked.) It appeared that 
Hays. was still under the influence of his malignant passions, 
although ‘disgraced for ever, for his conduct on board was so 
turbulent, that Captain Brooks was compelled to put him 
in irons and’confine him below ; on which account, he had 
eonceivéed a mortal and inveterate hatred to him, which he 
tock no pains to coneeal, when chance brought thom toge- 
ther, on board of the Isabella. Although fourteen years had 
elapsed since his dignity as a knight had been thus insulted 
by Captain Brooks, yet, when they met on board the same 
ship as passengers, he considered him from his title upon 
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equal terms on the passage; but after the ship was wreck- 
ed, it was, his delight to-display his hatred te Captain. 
Brooks, by endeavouring to counteract every. proposal 
suggested by him, that would tend to relieve their fellows 
sufferers. ee ae ee % 

On his arrival at. Botany Bay, he announced himself as 
Sir Henry Hays, which excited.the curiosity and conjecr 
tures of the convicts. . Some imagined that perhaps, he was 
a soldier; others, that he was a crown lawyer; but when 
they understood that he was.a convict, their joy and sur- 
prise was unbounded, that a knight, and knight of fame, 


had become a. member of their order; bis title gained him > 


the confidence of the fraternity, and of the, free settlers, 
who. are generally. shop-keepers. _ This confidence, aided 
by his impudence and address, he improved to his own ad- 
vantage, until nearly all had become his dupes, He next 
turned his attention to another. class, which he thought he 
could fleece. It was the officers of the ships that visited 
Botany Bay, the niost of whom generally brought out @ 
number of .articles that would profitably sell there. - He in- 
sinuated himself into their ‘acquaintance; obtained their 
goods, and for payment gave them drafts on his brother, 
to whom, in the.plenitude of his power, he had transferred 
a duplicate of his title; but unfortunately for those that had 
trusted him, they found, on’ their return home, that the only 
benefits they had received).for valuable goods, were drafts 
from one sir who had.no right.to draw, and on another sir 
who had no funds to. honour them, being in, the King’s 
Bench. . ord ‘ 5 ie eae 

But his infamy at home, and his swindling at Port Jackson, 
becoming universally known, caused him to be despised and 
shunned; sinking, from one degradation to another, until 
he had become -entirely destitute of money, . credit, 
or friends, and..a mere moving, heap of rags and tatters, 
He remained in. that state. until the appointment, in 
1806, of Captain Bligh.to be governor, and commander-in- 
chief of his majesty’s forces in these seas. This. appoint- 
ment gave great dissatisfaction to the garrison, but parti- 
cularly to Governor Johnson, the commander of it, who was 
performing the duties, and exercising the power and autho- 
rity of governor previous’ to the appointment of Captain 
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Bligh. ‘The governor had always been an. officer of: the 
rank of general. ; 

On the arrival of Governor Bligh, in the Lady St. Clare, 
Indiaman, accompanied by the sloop-of-war Porpoise, soon 
after he. had assumed the reigns of government, he found 
himself engaged in ‘serious. difficulties with the: garrison 
and its commander. Under the former commandant the 
soldiers enjoyed great liberties; which they shamefully 
abused. ‘They would énter the convicts’ houses, and take 
any thing that struck their fancy, and often insulted their 
wives and daughters. This would lead to altereations, and 
sometimes to battles, with complaints, and appeals to the 
governor on which the convict, although the injured party, 
was sure tu be sentenced to the jail gang, and compelled 
to labour on the roads, or on the publie buildings. » Bligh, 
by a general order, endeavoured: to, put a stop to’ those 
practices: this order being 'violated,- he arrested’ several 
officers and soldiers, which caused a great sensation among 
the military, which eventually terminated in a reyolt. The 
governor was deposed, was sent on board a trading ship 
that was lying there from Calcutta, and was ordered to 
leave the country immediately. Adiniral Bligh didnot 
vashly resist, but went on/board, and proceeded no further 
than the harbour, where he remained until. the Porpoise re- 
turned from her cruise. He immediately repaired on board 
of her, sent the ship to England with his despatches, and, 
with the Porpoise, closely blockaded the port: 

The contention bétween the parties on shore now ran 
high ; the convicts,as may be supposed, were, to a man, 
im favour of Bligh; the military and’a number of the free 
settlers were opposed to him. | Hays. was'a warm and 
active Blighite, corresponded “with the governor, and 
regularly informed him of’ every thing: This corres- 
pondence gave him some. consequenee, and he acquired 
a partial influence among the party in favour of Admiral 
Bligh. At length the ship returned*from ‘England, and 
a full regiment, the 78d, was ‘sent out, with orders to rein- 
state Bligh for the term of .three days. This was done to 
afford him an ‘opportunity to select the revolters from 
among the free settlers, and send them with the officersand 
soldiers of the 102d regiment, the late garrison, to England 
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for trial. Sw Henry's services were remembered by the 
governor, after his return to. England, and he represented 
him in so favourable a light, and exerted his. influence se 
successfully with the Prince Regent, that his royal highness 
granted a full pardon to the ruffian assailer of virgm imno- 
cence, who was .again to be let loose upon society, with a 
greater share of villainous experience and bad passions, 
by the miscarriage of his nefarious plans’ and “his banish- 
ment from Europe. 

Such were the wretches who were the instruments of my 
suffering, and who, by their barbarity towards us, manifested 
more clearly their baseness and ‘villany. | But ‘my only 
comfort was, that he who used Pharaoh‘and a Judas in the 
bringing of good out of evil; would render this. horrible 
perfidy the means of my future prosperity. 
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CHAPTER XIL. 
THE REVERSES. - 


Of chance or change 0! let not man complain, 
Else shall he never cease to wail; 
For from the imperial dome to where the swain 
Rears the lone cottage in the silent dale,— 
Allfeel the assaults of fortune’s fickle gale.—Beatlie: . 


These recollections were interrupted by the arrival at 
this beautiful’solitude, of the old steward from-the city, in- 
forming me that Mr, Cozens wished to see.me. He added 
that Mr. Cozens was involved in difficulties with the vice- 
roy, and was apprehensive that he ‘would be compelled to 
leave the country,.and go to Spain. This painful intelli- 
nence was confirmed to me by Mr. Cozens himself, and 
that it was probable he would have to embark in the 
Spanish ship’ Vulture, which was to sail’in two weeks for 
Cadiz; but as his affairs were very unséttled, he would 
use all éndeavours to remain till the sailing of the next 
ship for Spain, which would not be till-the expiration of 
several months. This would enable him to arrange his 
business, and make necessary preparations for the voyage ; 
but.if he were’ compelled to. go in the Vulture, he would 
endeavour to. procure a passage in her for me also ;. and if 
he could not obtain that-favour, he would leave me under 
the protection of his most intimate friend, Don Pedro Arbe- 
dear. It was a great affliction to me that so generous @ 
friend, not only to me, but to all mankind in general; one 
whose purse was always open to relieve the distresses of 
those whose adverse fortunes had thrown them in the power 
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of this arbitrary court, should become the victim of misfor- 
tune. All distressed, Americans without distinction imme- 
diately applied to him for relief, and none ever left his pre- 
sence without having their expectations realized. He was 
called by American sailors, “the good Anierican Consul,” 
as they supposed he held that appomtment. Ui Ng 

I returned to the country retreat, where* I. remained 
about a month, ‘when’ Mr. Cozens sent forme, to accom- 
pany him/to Callao. He informed me, that he had called 
several times on the viceroy respecting his mandate, or- 
dering him to leave the country, but.no‘more satifactory 
reason was assigned for it; than he was’ considered po- 
litically a dangerous character, and must consequently 
leave the country for Spain: In addition to ‘his other 
troubles, he had the mortification to find opposed to him 
those whose friendship he thought no storm: of adversity 
could shake; but fear and interest possess an unbounded 
influence over men, and will effect almost -any ‘change 
of sentiment or conduct. , It willbe a cause of surprise 
to most men to-learn, that. the vice-king of a great 
empire did unblushingly confess, in. the. presence of his 
ministers of state.and ‘the generals of his army, that he 
stood in fear of one man, because he was.a citizen of the 
United States, and of course no sycophant or admirer of 
tyrants, or their unjust: and arbitrary proceedings: from 
this originated the hatred of the magnanimous represénta- 
tive of the cruel and bigoted Ferdinand the Adored.’ 

The day after I joined Mr. Cozens at his town residence, 
and accompanied him to,Callao: it was a delightful morn- 
ing on which we commenced our journey. 'The sun shone 
from a serene and cloudless sky,:and our road was almost’ 
arched overhead by the meeting of the branches of the 
trees, which ranged on either side ; his rays were partially 
intercepted, and almost mellowed into the softness of twi- 
light. My mind was cheerful, and I listened: to my friend 
with pleasure, who, with his: characteristic spirit, related 
many interesting anecdotes. One of them was told to him 
by Sir Thomas Staines, commander of ‘the Briton, frigate, 
and, as nearly as I can recollect, in the following words :— 
. “It is well known to you,” said Mr. Cozens, “that the 
American frigate, Essex, was captured bythe’ Phabe and 
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the Cherub, who were sent out by the English government 
for that. purpose. Before the-fortunate result, that had at- 
tended. Commodore Hillyer was known in England, the 'Ta- 
gus and Briton, frigates, under the command of Sir Thomas 
Staines, were also despatched. in. pursuit of the Essex, and 
after calling at Lima, -stood, off the.coast to.get in the va- 
riable .winds, intending to visit. Valparaiso. They fell in 
with an island. which, from its appearance, seemed to be 
uninhabited, aiid which was not laid down on any of their 
charts; but it was ascertained to be Pitcairi’s, and revealed 
a mystery. which bad Jong been concealed from the world. ,; 

«© While standing in for the island, and: not expecting, to 
see-a human being,’a canoe was discovered approaching 
the Briton; every Jinguist who was. acquainted with the 
dialects of the South Sea Islands was attending on deck, 
ready to receive and translate, if possible, the language of 
these beings of an unknown Island. The canoe. paddled 
along side; every linguist was .all attention, to catch the 
first sounds from the-interesting unknown, when the singu- 
lar-looking being in the. stern called out,,in good English, 
‘Give us a rope.’ . This. being thrown him, he cried out, to 
the man that’held it; ‘hold on, T’om,.hold on.’ .‘ No fear,’ 
said Tom, ‘I'll hold on.’, ‘ Wont you come on board?’ de- 
manded the.officer ; to which,.looking .up,..he replied, ‘I 
don’t care if.I do... Taking hold of the man-ropes, and 
ascending the side of the frigate, he observed, ‘ Here 1 go.’ 
The first object. that attracted his attention, after he was 
on board, was a goat. , Starting back.a few.paces, he eried 
out, ‘QO Lord! what is that?’ ‘It is a goat,’ said one of 
the officers. ‘A goat {replied he; ‘Ah!, I have heard of 
of -one,. but never. saw: it before.’ He then. inquired, 
‘Where is the. captain?’ to. whom.he was then imme- 
diately conducted. The officers and men. were all amazed 
to hear this .inhabitant.of an unknown island’ use the En- 
glish language; their surprise could not have been greater 
had a native of the moon.alighted on the deck. 

‘‘ He was, ‘take him for all in all,’a fine-looking young 
many habited in the dress ofthe South Sea Islanders, with 
a girdle around his middle, -and his skin between the com- 
plexion of an European and a Sandwicher. He was tal! . 
and tolerably well formed, rather of an athletie make, 
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uncommonly bold and activein his movements. » Though 
savage-like in his appearance, there was something about 
him indicative of polished manners, and having associated 
with civilized society, and his countenance and deportment 
could not fail to attract universal observation and curiositys 
Some of the tars thought him a demon in human shape, 
but the old voyagers were willing to admit that he might 
be some civilized savage. 

Advancing to Sir Thomas, he demanded, ‘ Are you the 
captain’. Sir Thomas replied, ‘ Yes.’ ‘ Whatis your name?’ 
said the original. ‘Staines,’ said the captain. ‘ Well, 
what is the name of your ship, and what is the name of 
that ship yonder ? pointing to the frigate. After his in- 
quiries had been answered, Sir Thomas said, ‘‘As you have 
made so free to inquire my name, pray let me ask what is 
your’s.’? ‘* My name,” said he, ‘Oh! my name is Thurs- 
day Christian the Second; you know him.” ‘‘No,’’ said 
the other. ‘‘What! do you not know Captain Bligh and 
the Bounty ?’’ retorted Thursday. ‘‘Yes,’’ returned Sir 
Thomas, “and recollect Christian very well; but where is 
he, with the remainder of the Bounty’s crew?’ “* They are 
all dead,” he replied carelessly, “for they were all killed by 
the Otaheitians, except John Adams, who is alive and very 
old, and the foster-father of us all.” Sir Thomas asked him 
ifhe had ever seen a ship. He replied, “that he had seen 
an American vessel, which ‘had been there a few years be- 
fore, when their father took the name of John Adams, hay- 
ing been previously been called Smith.” : 

Thus ended this. singular interview, which produced 
much laughter and interest, both. to Sir Thomas and his 
officers. After having in some degree satisfied his curiosity, 
he returned to the island, which Sir Thomas visited, and 
with great difficulty landed, owing to a tremendous surf 
constantly rolling in, and only one small place to land, 
which is not always accessible. He des¢ribed Adams tobe 
a venerable old man, the patriarch of his little tribe or co- 
lony. He informed Sir Thomas that Christian never ap- 
peared to be happy; that he displayed the same restless 
and uncontrollable temper at the Otaheitian Islands that 
he did on board the Bounty; that he differed with the na- 


tives ; that the crew left Otaheite in the ship, accompanied 
og 
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by their wives and some of the natives’ of both sexes, to 
seek for some unknown’ islands, as. they were tormented 
with the continual dread of an English ship arriving in pur- 
ie suit of them, to carry them to England, where they knew 
their lives must be the penalty of their crimes; that they 
fe}l in with Pitcairn’s Island, run the'ship ashore, and burnt 
her, that no vestige of her might remain to* indicate their 
yesidence ; that Christian’s wife died, and that he forcibly 
took the wife of one of the natives, who, burning with re- 
venge, waited for an opportunity to gratify it, which he did 
by shooting Christian while at work in the field; that the 
others were all killed in civil contests with each other ; that 
he had taken upon himself the charge of the infant settle- 
ment—apportionéd the land—and matched the’ young men 
and women as soon tis they were of a proper age, he per- 
Ht! forming the office of priest, using the form of the church of 
i England, having a book of common prayer—educating the 
young, as far as his acquirements would admit— instructing 
them in the principles of religion, as faras he was capable— 
assisting the younger ones in constructing their huts, and 
setting out bread-fruit and cocoa-nut trees. * 

John’ Adams stated that he was compelled to join the mu- 
tineers, and professed his readiness to go with Sir Thomas 
to England, and submit to the laws of his country. On his 
wishes being made known, the members of his little com- 
munity crowded around their father and their friend, and 
with tears and lamentations, besought Sir Thomas, in the 
most moving language, not to deprive them of their vener- 
able director and adviser.’ They were relieved from their 
distress, by his assurances that such was not his intention. 
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» Captain Bligh, it is well known, was. sent out by the British Government 
for the purpose of procuring the bread-fruit tree, to plant in their West India 
colopies. Having procured a sufficient quantity, and been severe} days at sea, 
the crew mutinied, and put their commander with his officers, adrift in the long 
boat; who, after passing through various perils, returned to England. 

John Adams also mentioned, that after leaving Captain Bligh in the long- 
boat they returned to Otaheite with the ship, and that, in consequence of their 
civil diseords, in which several of their lives were lost that he with several 
others yith their wives, and Christy as their commander, resolved to seek @ 
safer asylum upon one of those uninhabited islands, unliable to the intrusion of 
these who desired to get them in their power.. They persuaded also, an equal 
number of fatives and their wives to accompany them’; and after being several 


bie # at seu, discovered and made choice of the island on which they were 
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Seeds and utensils were) sent from the ships, and landed. 
It is the hope of Sir Thomas, that this primitive settlement, 
whose untutored children look to nature, and nature’s God 
adore, may never be contaminated by.the visits or resi- 
dence of those, who, for a trifling gain, would blast the 
buds. of innocence, and sow among them the seeds of 
disease, discord; and_avarice.. In this wish I presume 
every virtuous and pious mind will cordially unite. 
AtCallao we waited on the captain of the port, who. was 
very fluent’in.his expressions.of regard for Mr, Cozens, in 
which his wife very warmly united. . When Don Samuel, 
as he was called by the Spaniards, received cargoes from 
Europe, he obtained many valuable presents from him, whe 
expressed great concern that he was compelled to leave the 
country. After dinner he went on board the Vulture, to 
examine her accommodations, and procure a passage for 
me ; but he returned, dissatisfied with the ship and the ob- 
stinate refusal of the captain to receive me on board. The 
captain.of the port, at the suggestion of Mr. Cozens, offered 
me a-home.in his house, and promised to befriend me to 
the extent of his power, during my continuance at Callao. 
When it was near night,..and almost.time for us to return 
to Lima, the general of marines entered between him and 
Mr. Cozens. |'They had. quarrelled a short time before, on 
account of his interference with the general, when he was on 
the point of sentencing the officers and crew of the brig 
Colt, formerly of New York, tobe shot. The reasons as- 
signed for this intended massacre were as follows :— 

At the arrival of the brig at Valparaiso, being. properly 
armed and:équipped, the captain (Munson,) sold her to the 
patriot government. ‘The command of her was given to 
Mr. Edward Barnwell, who had. been hér chief mate ;, the 
second mate was appointed first lieutenant ; and twenty-four 
American seamen, the greater part of whom. had formerly 
belonged to her, witha great many. Spanish musketeers, 
entered on board. _ At this time Valparaiso was blockaded 
by a king’s ship, formerly the United States sloop of war, 
Warren, which was sold out of the service. The Colt, and 
a small ship called. the Pearl, Jikewise under the patriot 
flag, went out to engage the king’s ship,and raise the block- 
ade. On the approach of the Colt and her consort, ‘she 
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Jay to for them to come up, and when they were within gun 
shot, the Warren opened her fire, the balls passing over 
the Colt. This was not noticed by Barnwell, being resolv- 
ed to retain his fire until alongside.. Before he could ac- 
complish this, his consort opened a fire on him, but threw 
over her shot, so as not to injure any one on board the Colt. 
Barnwell now discovered the treachery, and attempted to 
tack ship, and regain the port; but some of the Spaniards 
that filled the deck cut the topsail halyards and braces, 
when they were boarded by the Warren, and captured with- 
out resistance. 

The Americans were put in double irons, and the three 
vessels then proceeded.in company to Lima. The Ameri- 
cans were confined in cells under the fort at Callao. All 
the Spaniards, with the exception of eight or ten, were in 
the conspiracy. After a few days the general of marines, 
without trial, ordered them to be brought forth at a certain 
day and shot. As the time drew near for the execution of 
the Americans, eight of them, overcome by their fears, de- 
clared themselves to be Englishmen. They were removed 
from the cells, and confined ina room in the fort, to be put 
on board the first English man-of-war that should arrive. 
Captain Barnwell, the lieutenant, and the remaining six- 
teen Americans, preferred running the risk of being shot to 
denying their country. On the day appointed for their ex- 
ecution, Mr. Cozens repaired to the spot, determined to 
avert, if possible, the fatal catastrophe. He had consequent- 
ly a very warm altercation with the general of marine, in- 
sisting that the English should be.shot as well as the Ame- 
ricans, which he did to embarrass the general, and prevent 
the execution of either ; but this the general refused, for he 
asserted that the Americans forced the Englishmen to enter 
on board the brig, and would likewise have compelled them 
to fight. -Mr. Cozens declared that this statement was ab- 
surd, and treated it with contempt, observing that it depend- 
ed on him, whether the supposed criminals should suffer or 
Jive, as he had the power of life and death in his own hands; 
that as they had not fired a single shot, if he persisted, he 
would have to answer to the horrid charge of haying mur- 
dered eighteen innocent American citizens; and he would 
feel himself compelled to represent it in such a manner to 
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their government, as would probably cause a public quarrel 
between the two nations, and the conduct of the. general 
would be deeply implicated, and might mvolve him in a 
series of troubles. _ Their execution was postponed. | 

At another time they were again brought out, and again 
Mr. Cozens successfully interposed. While the unhappy 
prisoners were in this state of suspense, between life and 
death, the ship Hope was cleared, and her crew being ab- 
sent, and the Guarda Costa with them on board not having 
arrived, the general of marine consented that all the Ameri- 
cans might go on board of her ; and that she should proceed 
to sea, the captain of her having received orders not to 
touch at any port on the coast of Peruor Chili. But Capt. 
Chase, in despite of these injunctions, put into Valparaiso, 
where Capt. Barnwell soon after joined the Essex, Capt. 
Porter, as sailing master, as will be seen by referring to the 
commodore’s Journal, where honourable mention is made 
of his bravery and good conduct in the action with the 
Phebe and Cherub. ‘This narrative was not given at the 
time we were at Callao, but at a subsequent period. 

The general, on his entrance, behaving as though the alter- 
cation with Mr. Cozens had passed from his. recollection, 
addressed him very politely, and after a few moments con- 
versation, observed that it was near night, and that he 
would be happy to have. Mr. Cozens’ company to Lima. 
He replied, that he could not have that pleasure, as bis mule 
was lame, and could not keep up with the general’s car-— 
riage. After the latter had taken leave, Mr. Cozens said, 
‘we must be on the road as soon as possible, and endea- 
vour to keep so far ahead of the general as not to be seen 
by him ; for if he observes us together, there will soon be a 
search after you, at my house, which will inyolve us both 
in greater trouble than we are at present.” I regretted to 
hear this more on his own account than mine. We started, 
but the mule having just come from a long journey, was a 
little lame, and made slow progress: Having gone about 
half-way, we diseovered the general’s carriage coming, 
which excited the anxiety of my friend, and as he was well 
mounted, I insisted on his pushing forward, which, as this 
road is much «infested: by robbers, he reluctantly did, and 
was soon out of sight. 
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The carriage soon. passed, and was quickly hid in the 
darkness. I was now alone on a road that was seldom 
travelled at night except by an armed company, but not- 
withstanding that precaution, robberies and murders are 
frequently committed. The crosses I had noticed when I 
first travelled this road, had been erected to denote the spot 
where some person had’ been murdered. I was yet four 
miles from Lima, and apprehensive every moment of see- 
ing a pistol or stiletto presented to my breast. "They who 
have travelled alone of a dark night, exposed to dangers 
like these, must be aware, of my feelings ; but how much 
more poignant were they, when I was wandering in a strange 
land, and far from the voice of kindred or friend. My hopes 
were only staid upon the same divine Being who had pro- 
tected me so far, and I felt assured, thathe would not now 
abandon me to the power of unseen murderers. I however 
arrived safely at the gates of the city, where I found a 
black boy of Mr. Cozens’, waiting to:conduct me ‘to his 
house, which he was fearful ‘I would have a difficulty in 
finding. 

I remained in towntill morning, when I retired again to 
the country retreat, with as much caution and precipitation 
as if I had been condemneil, and a price set upon my head, 
but I got there unmolested. About this time Mr. Cozens 
wrote a letter of thanks to Don Vincent,the governor. of 
Pisco, for his kindness to me, and informed him of the true 
circumstances of the loss of my vessel, und the reasons for 
my stating she had been wrecked, and requested that he 
would send my dog down by the brig. - The time having 
arrived that the Vulture was to sail, horses, were ordered 
for Mr. Robertson and myself. We rode to Callao, and 
took leave of Mr. Cozens, the only friend we had in this 
part of the world, and none could be more faithful than 
himself. I went to the captain of the port, and easily per- 
ceived by his looks and manners, that I was not considered 
as a welcome guest; and it was evident that he did not 
wish to contribute to my support, notwithstanding his pro- 
mises, unless he received an equivalent in return. I left 
his house, and hired one, for which I was to pay five 
dollars per month. — It was of the height and breadth of the 
door, being nine feet in length, and the yard was only large 
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enough to admit of a fire-place. I purchased the necessary 
articles of housekeeping, of the cheapest and most simple 
kinds, together with a fishing line and hooks ; but unfortu- 
nately for my repose, I found’ that my apartment swarmed 
with fleas in such immense numbers, that when FE. left m 
couch, which was the floor, I was almost covered with them, 
and I appeared as though dressed in black. : 

One morning, having brushed off as many.of my noctur- 
nal tormentors as I could, I took a walk down to the har- 
bour, when I discovered that two English ships had arrived 
during the night, and to my great joy I ascertained that 
one was the “Indicpensible.” I then inquired at the 
house where horses. were kept to be hired, if the captains 
had engaged horses to carry themto Lima. I was inform- 
ed that they had, and were soon expected on shore. I 
awaited their approach with the greatest impatience a long 
tedious hour, when I had the satisfaction to take my friend 
Captain Buckle by the hand; he’ was accompanied by 
Captain John Walker, of the Eliza. Captain Buckle was 
glad to see me, and said that after I left the ship he was 
sorry that he had consented to my leaving her so far at sea, 
ina small leaky boat, and had actually tacked, and made 
all sail in shore after us,-but that night coming on he could 
not discover us. Having told him that my situation was 
very uncomfortable, he kindly offered me his ship as my 
home, which:I very. gratefully aceepted. Captain. Walker 
informed me that he had lately arrived from America, 
where he had been a prisoner some time, on parole, in 
New York. He was-taken in the Argo, with ‘a full cargo 
of oil, by Commodere Rogers, in the President, with the 
Congress frigate in company. ' He stated that he had been 
kindly treated while: a prisoner, and had received many 
favours and indulgences, which E was pleased to hear for 
the honour of my countrymen. - 

On their departure for Lima, Captain Walker left a 
doubloon in my hand, and could not. be persuaded to re- 
ceive it back. LIthen went immediately to the key, where 
the Indispensible’s boat: was lying, and while going in her 
to the ship felt much joy in this change. I found Messrs. 
Dunkin, Peters, and the crew all well; they had been very 
fortunate in taking whales, as. they had, in about three 
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tnonths, filled up thirteen hundred barrels of oil, which two- 
thirds loaded the ship. ‘The Eliza had likewise about two- 
thirds of her cargo, and both vessels were consorted. In 
the afternoon I returned to the shore, got my clothes, gave 
away iny furniture, left the fleas to eat the bugs, or the 
bugs the fleas, called on my landlord, gave him the key of 
his house, and wished him to return me a part of the month’s 
rent’that I had paid him in advance; but this the Don de- 
clined.’ 1 considered that one dollar twenty-five cents per 
week was an extravagant charge for so paltry an apartment, 
but moderate in comparison to what I ‘paid the fleas and 
bugs, in burning itchings and want of sleep, for their redu- 
cing my circulation and flesh to so low.a state. _ 

One'part of the crews of both ships was employed in water- 
ing; while another was on shore enjoying themselves.' As 
soon as the watering was completed, the entire crews had 
the same indulgence. The English whale ships the Nim- 
rod, Captain Day, and the Cyrus, Captain Davy, arrived a 
few days after, commenced filling water, which, when done, 
their crews were permitted to recruit themselves on shore. 
I was told that Jacob Green was arrived in the Cyrus, and 
on shore, and he would not return on board: till he had 
seen me. Captain Davie, wishing him to remain im the 
ship, sent for me, and said that he would thank me to ad- 
vise Green to return to. the ship, by which he would: be a 
great gainer, as they had already taken one thousand bar- 
rels of oil since Green had come on board from the Asp, 
and that he would allow him the same share as any of the 
rest of the crew, although he had not signed articles ; which 
he refused to do until'he had consulted me. 

I told captain Davie I would go on shore, see Green, and 
ascertain what were his. intentions; and I would advise 
him to pursue such a course of conduct as I thought would 
best promote his interest. I spent the remainder of the 
day with Captain Davy, who, on acquaintance, I found to 
be a pleasant and sociable companion. He was very desi- 
rous to obtain from me, a summary of the particulars of 
the situation in which I had found the Isabella—her officers, 
crew, and passengers—my intentions respecting them at 
the time—the nature of the agreement between us—the 
manner in which they conducted themselves—and the 
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sufferings I had experienced, from my endeavours to mitigate 
theirs. ' As he had frequently heard the transaction spoken of 
‘in England, and the conduct of all those attached to the 
Isabella condemned in the most nqualified terms, Leom- 
plied with his request to the py fot that time would per-: 
mit. ‘After [had concluded, he observed, that, although 
England was fruitful. in‘ producing men. iwhio were: lost to 
all the principles .of humanity, yet 1 must not infer that 
such a cruel. robbery and desertion was'appoved of by the 
majority of the people ; for by them it was pointedly repro- 
bated, although the ministry, by the condemnation of the 
brig and cargo, appeared to sanction tlie act as the. result 
of honourable warfare, The conduct’ of Dy. Aranda, that 
took off the crew and passengers of the Isabella, had been 
severely condemned for his leaving the islands before they 
had been thoroughly searched for me and my boat’s crew, 
and likewise for his cruel treatment. to. my-men whom he 
found on board of the brig. All the'English captains and 
officers, he said, who had heard of the transaction, appear- 
ed indignant at it, as well as at the proceedings of D. Aran- 
da, and endeavoured to console me under my: misfortunes, 
by saying that their government would not, whem informed 
of the particulars, which he did not believe they were in 
possession of, sanction the perfidious act ; that he had no 
doubt the decision of the court of Admirality, which con- 
demned the brig, would be reversed, and that I would re- 
ceive full damages for the losses I had sustained ; as it was 
well known that the British government had been, in many 
instances, very liberal in compensating those in particular, 
who had encountered risk or loss in attempting to save the 

lives or property of any of its subjects. ; 
These observations tended to'raise my hopes of being in- 
demnified: for my two years of suffering, and the wreck of 
all my prospects, arising from my -arduous exertions to 
preserve fifty of the natives of Great Britain froma miser- 
able death. A : TERE 
In a conversation with Captain Walker, of the Eliza, on 
the subject of passports, he observed, that as the Spanish 
Vice-Royalty would not grant any to travel across the coun- 
try, on account of the war raging in the interior, he advised 
me ‘to accompany him on the remainder of his voyage ; 
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and if on the cruise we should fall in with any vessel bound 
directly to Europe, L, could‘avail myself of it; but that if 
such an opportunity did not occur before his cargo was com- 
pleted, I might go to England with him in his ship. 
thanked him, and accepted his offer. \ When I saw Green 
en shore, in compliance with my promise to Captain Davie, 
¥ inquired what luck he ‘had whaling ; how he liked the 
ship; and if he was well used by the officers and crew. He 
replied in the affirmative. to each of these questions, but 
said that they were at war with his country, and he did not 
like to sail under their flag. I commended him for his at- 
tachment to his country, which I- hoped he would always 
retain, but unfortunately we were so’situated that we could 
not act as we would wish; there was no chance left for us, 
but to return to the United States under’ the British flag: 
that E was compelled to submit to it, and was going on 
board the Eliza, and that he had better continue with: Cap- 
tain Davie. By so doing neither of .us would..deviate ‘in 
eur duty to our country, Convinced of its propriety, he 
yejoined the Cyrus.. My faithful dog had arrived from 
Pisco, and Captain Davie having learned from mea history 
of his good qualities, expressed a wish ‘to possess him, £ 
presented Cent to him, and I believe secured: the dog the 
protection of a good master. 


CHAPTER’ XitE "om 


THE SUSPENSE. . 


What are fears but voices airy 
Whispering harm where harm is not, 
And deluding the anwary, 
Till the fatal bolt is shot ?—Wordsworlh. 


We sailed from Lima on the 16th of May, in the Eliza, 
with the Indispensible in company, on a cruise off the Lo- 
bers Islands and Cape Francisco, near the Equator. The 
ships Nimrod and Cyrus sailed the day before for the same 
station, and at the-latter place fell in with and spoke them. 
We continued cruising there until about the middle of J une, 
sighting the land every day or two, and occasionally seeing 
the Nimrod and Cyrus.. From the commencement of our 
cruise to this period, we had taken seyen fish, which, made 
only about two hundred barrels of oil. 

While on this station, we were boarded from a Spanish 
Sloop-of-war, of eighteen guns, and our ship and the Indis- 
pensible underwent’ a strict examination, to ascertain if we 
had contraband goods on board, for the purpose of smuggling 
on the coast. Being satisfied that we were guiltless, they 
stated. that they were from Panama, bound to Lima, and 
that they had left Morallies, a small garrisoned town, the 
day before. While lying there a messenger arrived from 
Tacamas, informing us that two whale ‘ships had plun- 
dered and abused the inhabitants, and that the sloop-of-war 
intended cruising after them a few days ; that on first | see- 
ing us they imagined we were the vessels, but on a nearer 
approach they found we did not answer the description : given 
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by the messenger. We inquired of the lieutenant the’ ap- 
pearance of the ships, who said one was large and black, 
with no figure head, and the other had ene, and was 
yellow-sided. | Observing that both of our ships were yel- 
low-sided, without figure heads, he was ¢onyinced we were 
not the ones they were in pursuit of, 

After the sloop-of-war had left us, we made sail in the 

direction we saw the Nimrod and the Cyrus, as the descrip- 
tion given by the lieutenant exactly applied to them. We 
had spoke them but a short time before, and knew they had 
been in Tacamas, as they had told us of the cheapness and 
plenty of fresh stock, and the goodness of the water. We 
therefore carried a press of sail to come up-with them, to 
give information of the danger they were exposed to.. In 
the course of a few hours we saw them, made the signal 
for speaking, and were soon within hail. ‘The captains of 
the respective ships were invited to come on board the Eliza 
by Captain Walker, as he had a particular communication 
to make. - He then related to them the information he had 
‘received from the lieutenant of the sloop-of-war. Captains 
Day and Davie expressed great surprise, as they had no 
knowledge of any such transaction having taken place. 
They, however, admitted that it was possible it had occur- 
red at the time they were on a visit to the governor, as they 
understood there had been a quarrel between their boats’ 
erews and the villagers; but not thinking it an affair of 
any moment, and being in haste, they had not stopped to 
make inquiries into the ‘business, but repaired’ to their 
respective ships, and immediately made sail. Having de- 
vised a plan of effecting a restoration of the stolen articles, 
if there were any on board their vessels, each captain re- 
turned to his own ship, immediately assembled the crew, 
informed them that a sloop-of-war was in pursuit of them, 
and that all were involved in great danger from the impro- 
per conduct of a few. A positive order was then issued; 
that every one who had taken in any article at Tacamas, 
should that night leave it at the cabin doors, as it was their 
determination to returnto Tacamas the next day; and that 
every one who did not comply with this order should forfeit 
all his interest in the voyage, and make himself liable’to 
punishment for the robherv. 
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The next morning, at. an early ‘hour,: the respective 
captains repaired on board the Eliza, and informed Captain 
Walker that the order had produced the desired effect. The 
officers had been directed not to appear to notice those that 
made ‘the deposits, or the nature of the articles: By day- 
light the heap had increased to a considerable size, com- 
posed principally of the different articles of female apparel 
and ornaments, as gold crosses, beads, chains, rings, &c. 
and now they were going to Tacamas, to return the plun- 
der ; and as we were in want of several small stores anda 
supply of water, which also was the’ case with ‘Captain 
Buckle, they thought it most adviseable that the four ships 
‘should goin company. aha ihe 

The captain of the Nimréd was a sailing-master in the 
royal navy, and. was much’ better prepared for fighting 
than whaling, and understood it much better, this being:his 
first voyage after whales. He proposed standing in the 
next morning with the four. ships; prepared for action, 
and anchor in a liné ready for defence ; and if the’ sloop-of- 
war should come in, and find us there, to ebtain redress at 
the mouth of the ¢annon. His plan was approved of by the 
other captains. We all bore away for the” port/in yiew,. 
the Nimrod leading the van ; and about the middle of the 
afternoon each ship was’anchored in her appointed station. 
The Nimrod’s boat was despatched to the shore with the 
plundered articles from both ships, under charge of the first 
officer, who spoke Spanish fluently, with directions to take 
the things to the governor, to be delivered to ‘the different 
owners. The captains promised to: pay for any deficienciés, 
as this unfortunate affair was a subject of deep regret to 
them, and they were very desirous-that their former inter- 
course should be renewed. The. restored ‘plnnder was 
received by the governor, who agreed: to’ comply with the 
wishes’ of the captains, who Were politely invited’to come 
on shore, and favour him with’ their company at dinner. 
This invitation caused thé captains to hesitate : as they did 
not ‘like ‘to decline’ so soon after requesting a renewal’ of 
friendship, neither did they esteem. it’ prudent’ to comply, 
as it was probable, that a part of the garrison-from the 
Morallies, might be at Tacamas, who might make prisoners 
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of them, on going to -or-returning from the governor's. 
However, in the morning, Captains Day, Davie, and Buckle 
concluded to run“ the risk of Spanish treachery, axid were 
Janded and proceeded to: the goyernor’s.. Captain Walker 
declined accompanying them as he was distrustful, and his 
crew were engaged in watering., The ships were left 
under his charge, in case the sloop-of-war should arrive. 

Cape Francisco lies in lat.0° 52’ south, the land bending 
from the cape to the northward about four. miles, forming 
a bight on the N. W. side; there is goodanchorage one or 
two miles from shore, between the town and the cape ; and 
excellent water can be procured from a boat, at the short 
distance of half a mile from the mouth of the river. There 
is Only one poor ‘miserable hut here, the residence of an 
old Spaniard. his wife, and son, a lad about twelve years 
of age. This hut. stood on piles. about ten feet from the 
ground, to be out of reach of wild beasts. and venomous 
reptiles, and to which I ascended by means of a ladder, 
which is always drawn up at. night. 1 was astonished to 
see the appearance of so much happiness in the midst of 
poverty, proving that contentment is wealth, and that hap- 
piness depends more upot-the mind than the situation, 
I arranged here to have our clothes washed, which was 
doné, on the condition of my supplying soap. 

I perceived one of the old Spaniard’s hogs very bloody, 
with one of his ears and‘a part of the. skin of his head torn 
off.. Inquiring how it happened, L' was. informed -that a 
tyger had come under his house the last night, and dragged 
the hog out of the pen.. I inquired of him how he prevent- 
ed the tyger from devouring the hog, when he showed me 
a long wooden tube, from which he had blown arrows.at 
the tyger, which soon’compelled him. to relinquish his in- 
tended prey. . Heexhibited his skill at a mark, and the 
accuracy with which he struck a small object from a consi- 
derable distance, was to. me surprising, and more especially 
after I had, under his. direction, made similar attempts, and 
uniformly came -far’ short of it. His -wife now’ took our 
clothes tothe river ‘to. wash; and was very particular, in 
causing a small indolent dog, not larger than.a cat, to follow 
her. Ina few moments.she returned, said some words te 
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her husband, took a long knife, returned to the river, and 
resumed her washing. — I again-took notice» how particular 
she was in making*the dog accompany her. I asked the 
old: Spaniard what service the little whiffet could possibly 
be to his wife, if she were attacked by a tyger: He said, 
that bréed of dogs: was,’ in one respect, different from all 
others, as itcould scent a tyger at a great distance, and 
would begin to cry and whine,.pointing in the direction of 
the animal; that. his dog had just given the signal to his 
wife that one was approaching, which was, the reason why 
she came for the long knife, to defend herself and kill him, 
in case he should make’ an attack; which he would do if he 
could approach near enough unperceived to reach his prey 
in a single spring ;, but the dog would always face the direc- 
tion where the tyger.was. 

I now went up the river about three miles in the boat, to 
the old man’s plantain field, to procure a boat-load of that 
plant, and. was accompanied by the old man’s son... The 
river, as far as I ascended, was from thirty to forty yards 
wide, with a gentle and clear-current, which »was from six 
to eight feet deep ; ‘the banks were lined with thick bushes, 
and at-a sniall. distance from. the river, commenced a long 
range of woods, the interval between which was divided 
into plantain fields.” When we came toa small gap that 
had been cut through the bushes, for a passage to the field, 
the boy told me that. was the landing place. . As the boat 
struck the shore, we observed a large, fierce tyger standing 
in.the gap, in the attitude of listening ; the boy grasped his 
long knife; and was out of the boat in-an instant ; the tyger, 
either alarmed at'this movement or at our. numbers, took 
to flight and was-pursued by the boy.. We hastened after 
them, bemg apprehensive that ifthe tyger noticed his dimi- 
nutive pursuer, he would turn and tear him in. pieces, but 
on getting into the field the tyger was out of sight and the 
boy rejoined us: we procured a boat load of plantains, and 
returned to’the ship. 

Night was approaching, and neither of the captains, or of 
the boats’ crews appearing, our apprehensions arose that 
all was not right. William Brown, the first officer of the 
Cyrus, came on board the Eliza, to advise with Captain 
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Walker on the subject, but he could:aot decide upon any 
measures urtil he knew whether Captains Day, Davie, and 
Buckle, and their boats’ crews remained ‘on shore from 
choice or compulsion. Mr. Buckle said that at this parti- 
cular time, he could not leave the ship in the absence of the 
captain; but he would: furnish a boat and crew, if I would 
take charge and proceed to the shore to ascertain the situ- 
ation of affairs. I consented, and direeted my: course to 
the river, up which I. proceeded:a short distance, along the 
shore on the opposite side from the town. ‘Perceiving a 
negro among the bushes, I called to him and inquired 
where'the captains were; he said, at the governor’s, and 
the crews were in the boats. \ I directed him te tell some of 
the crew that E wished to see them. He went onhis errand, 
and in ashort time they came down, plunged into the river, 
and swam across te us. They said that every thing had 
been amicably arranged, and restored to its former state, 
and that the captains were.at the governor’s, who was do- 
ing his best to entertain them. With this account I return- 
ed to the ship, which quieted every alarm. 

The next morning Captain Walker and myself went on 

shore, and proceeded to the town, which consisted of twenty- 
five or thirty huts, constructed of the same materials, and 
erected and placed in the same manner as the old Spa- 
niard’s. The governor’s was the largest. A tiver of fresh 
water ran rapidly along the front of the town, which was 
surrounded by woods except that part, which was entirely 
cleared of trees. . The inhabitants were well supplied with 
small bullocks, whose flesh is well-flavoured, and a large 
hreed of fat hogs. ‘The only vegetable production they cul- 
tivate is the plantain, which they dress.and use in a variety 
of ways, with their animal food. When cut in pieces, dried, 
and reduced to powder, it forms a kind of flour, of which 
they make their bread. Cocoa-nuts, limes, sour oranges, 
and grapes, grow spontaneously along the shore. ‘They 
distil a kind of spiritous liquor from the plantain, .called 
augadent. Both vessels remained here four days, when, 
having procured an ample supply of fresh beef, hogs, plan- 
tains, limes, and fresh water, we cruised in company a few 
days off Cape Francisco, and then ran over to the Gallapa- 
goes Islands, which are but a short run from Tacamas. 
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We made Chatham Island onthe 21st, and it was the morn- 
ing of the next day before we weathered the south-east part 
of Hood’s Island. We bore up, and. run down between 
that and Charles’s Island for the harbour, when, to our snr- 
prise, and the great alarm of Captains Walker and Buckle 
and their respective crews, a large frigate was suddenly 
discovered standing out from the harbour. Both ships were 
instantly hove too, within speaking distance, when the two 
captains commenced an animated conversation respecting 
the strange sail, their opinions, hopes, and fears, &c. At 
this time the frigate was hove too, distant about five miles 
under our lee; we hoisted English colours, and made signals, 
which were unintelligible. Allon board the two ships now 
declared it to be their opinion that she was an American 
frigate, and there was not much prospect that both or either 
of the ships could effect their escayie. Captains Buckle and 
Walker now requested my candid opinion respecting her. 
I told them that from her appearance, at the distance she 
then was, my impression was, she more resembled the 
United States frigate, United States, than any other Ame- 
vican or English vessel which I recollected. 

Captain Buckle proposed to furnish a boat and three men, 
af Captain Walker would add three more, and he would 
allow his first officer, Mr. Dunkin, to take command of the 
boat ; this was agreed to. Mr. Dunkin was instructed, after 
getting on board, and learning of what nation she was; to 
hoist a preconcerted signal if English; but if an American 
to omit it. “Were she of the-latter nation, each ship would 
fill away, and endeayour to escape, and accordingly the’ boat 
was despatched with these instructions. The captains and 
crews were extremely anxious during this time of suspense, 
until, to their great joy they discovered that she was an En- 
glish frigate. Both vessels now ran down for her; still lying 
with her main-topsail to the mast. Suspicions began to 
arise, that perhaps they had deceived Mr. Dunkin, as it 
respected the national eharacter of the frigate, and she 
would yet prove to be an American ; in this renewed state 
of anxiety, we neared her, when their apprehensions 
vanished, by her proving to be the Indefatigable- Razee, 
Captain Phyfe, cruising in these seas for the protection of 
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the whale fishery. The captain of the frigate ordered us to 
lead, to keep: in good water, and he would follow us into 
the harbour, which was safely done. We came too at 
Charles’s Island, at 5 Pp. M- in nine fathoms water, and 
moored ship about a mile, from the shore. 


CHAPTER Xtiv. 


THE SOLITUDE. 


I praise the Frenchman, his remark was sbrewd— 
“How sweet, how passing sweet is solitude !” 

But grant me still a friend in my retreat, 

Whom I may whisper—“solitude is sweet !"'—~ Cowper. 


Boats were despatched from each ship on the 23d of 
June to the shore, to procure terrapin. They were so suc- 
cessful, that at night they returned loaded. As the Indefa- 
tigable was bound to England, her cruise being out, I 
applied to Captain Phyfe for a passage in her, which he was 
very willing to grant, but said on his arrival in England, he 
would be obliged to surrender me as a prisoner of war, 
which, from the peculiarity of my hardships, would be ex- 
tremely disagreeable to him. He thought that by remaining 
among the whalers, I had a better prospect of returning 
home sooner than if I were to go in his ship, but he left it 
to my own decision; Captain Walker also expressed the 
same opinion, and after due consideration I concluded to 
continue with Captain Walker, who did all that a generous 
man could do'to render my situation comfortable, and te 
inspire hopes of a more fortunate issue. After a few days, 
the Indefatigable departed for England. The officers and 
crews of both ships had been actively engaged in scrubbing 
and painting them, and procuring a full supply of terrapin, 
which being completed, we were ready for sea.on the 29th. 
The season for whales in this quarter being now over, 
Captains Walker and Buckle arranged their plan for the 
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prosecution of the remainder of the voyage. They were to 
part company, and make for the coast of Chili, as the 
whales resorted there during the summer months; and if 
either of them took any previous to their meeting on the 
coast, the capturer was to have the exclusive benefit; but 
after they met, the two ships would again consort. We 
weighed, and stood to. the southward with a fresh breeze 
from the south-east, and continued working to windward 
under easy sail for our place of destination. 

On the 20th of August we made the island of Massafeuro. 
As I felt myself rather uncomfortable, from being so long 
confined on ship board, and not having any active employ- 
ment, to which I had been previously accustomed, I re- 
quested Captain Walker to land me on this island, where I 
judged that a large quantity of fur seal skins could be pro- 
cured, and after the completion of his cargo, at his return 
I would again go on board, as he always touched here to 
procure supplies of wood and water. Captain’ Walker 
warmly remonstrated against my plan, but finding that I 
was really desirous of carrying it into execution, he con- 
sented, and gave directions to make up a stock for me, 
consisting of a bag of bread, one of seed potatoes, several 
pieces of beef and pork, four terrapin, tea, sugar, chocolate} 
twelve bottles of rum, a pot for cooking, ‘tin pot and spoon, 
a hatchet, shovel, fishing lines and hooks ; clubs, knives, 
steel and lance ; musket, powder and shot ; two duck frocks 
and trowsers, a red cap, and a dog. I was thus fully 
equipped to. re-commence a Crusonian life, but under much 
more favourable cireumstances than those in which I com- 
menced and terminated my former one. 

There was on board’ a youth of about’seventeen, born in 
the United States, who had been left on this coast by some 
of the whalers, and was taken on board, at his own request, 
by Captain Walker, at Lima, who, hearing of my inten- 
tions, came aft, and desired to accompany me. ‘Captain 
Walker consented, and furnished him with clothes: Now 

my chavacter was complete; I had obtained a Friday with- 
gut encountering the least danger. At 4 Pp. mM. being conti- 
gous toa good landing, I was put on shore with my suit, 
consisting of Friday and the dog, with all the stores, and 
took possession of the island, in my assumed title as gover- 
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nor for the time being. The ship. made sail and continued 
on her cruise; and now we gazed on her, not. without wish- 
ful eyes, uncertain of the perils and sufferings we might 
encounter. 

We began to search about us at a short distance from 
the landing place. The walls of several old huts were 
standing, which had been erected by former sealers, for 
their. accommodation, during the time they. remained on 
the island. We placed ali our stores within one of these 
roofiess huts, kindled a fire, prepared and took our supper, 
and Jaid down to sleep, with no other covering than the 
heavens. We slept but little, our repose being frequently 
interrupted by the attempts of several animals to possess 
themselves of part of our provisions ; but they were con- 
stantly foiled-in their attempts by the watchfulness of our 
dog, who kept a bright look-out for these villainous intru- 
ders, and sprung at them as soon as they appeared at the 
door, but they were too nimble and avoided him. I could 
not, owing to the darkness of the night, discover what kind 
of animals they were, neither were there any tracks dis- 
cernable in the morning that would enable us to decide to 
what species our nocturnal visiters belonged. ‘They ap- 
peared,-as well as they could be distinguished. in the dark, 
to be about the size of a fox, with large flaming eyes that - 
made a frightful appearance. As I had never heard of 
this island being infested by wild beasts, I conjectured that 
they were amphibious animals, most probably sea foxes, 
that repaired to the shore at night to sleep or for other pur- 
poses, and had been attracted to the hut by the smell of our 
provisions. Considering it injurious to our health to be 
exposed to the night air and heavy dews while sleeping, 
all my thoughts were at present centered on procuring a 
roof for the hut, but I soon found that thinking would not 
effect any thing towards that object ; for we neither possessed 
nor could we procure in the vicinity, a single article that would 
answer the purpose. There were indeed several collections 
of old dry branches, and trunks of trees; but we could not 
apply them to the purpose, for they would not make a root 
water or wind-tight. 

I explored the surrounding rocks and precipices for a 
situation that would afford us more suitable lodgings than 
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the ruined hut. In searching I discovered,.on the side of 
the adjacent cliff, a cave that would make a tolerable bed- 
room. Here we removed our bedding, and slept that night, 
and found that we had greatly gained in point of comfort. 
This. cave was ten or fifteen feet above the level of the 
water, and fifty or sixty feet from the’ huts, and formed; 
what is. generaliy termed by. voyagers in these seas a 
gulch; that is, a wide rent or chasm extending in the rocks 
through the whole depth from top to bottom ; it was from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred feet .wide at its 
mouth, and. gradually contracted, as. it extended. some dis- 
tance, perhaps a mile and a half through the rocks, with a 
moderate ascent to its head, which was at the base of a high 
and inaccessible .cliff.. The mouth extended. to the sea, 
and formed the landing place, which was a small, rocky 
beach, bounded on each side by a projecting head. - This 
beach had a gentle ascent for about two hundred. yards, 
when it was level for a short space where the huts had been 
erected, and here again the rise commenced... The sides of 
the gulch were stupenduous cliffs, whose dark summits 
seemed almost to reach the clouds; they were covered with 
a tolerable deep soil; which produced. a variety of shrubs, 
and trees of different appearances and magnitudes. During 
the winter months, June, July, and August, this gulch is the 
channel, by which the accumulated water, occasioned by 
the heavy rains that fall on the mountains during that sea- - 
son, is discharged into the ocean. Then this mountain 
torrent carries along with it branches and trunks of trees; 
earth and rocks, which are either left upon the level, or 
thrown up in large piles, in consequence of a tree.or its 
branches coming in contact with a.rock, by which its pro- 
gress is arrested.. During the summer months no rain falls, 
and the channel is dry, and covered in many places with 
trees and various fragments, forced by the violence of the 
waters from the sides of the mountains and cliffs. 

I proceeded to look for a suitable piece of ground on 
which to plant. potatoes... Having found one which I con- 
sidered to be adapted to the purpose, I commenced: pre- 
paring it, and in two days all the potatoes were. in the 
ground. There were many goats on the mountains and 
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precipitous cliffs, and being desirous of acertaining if they 
were well-flavoured, I took my gun, and, attended by my 
man Friday and my dog Tyger, set out and searched along 
shore to the westward for some gulch or chasm by which 
the resort of these animals could be found; for there was 
no possibility of gaining the tops of the cliffs-in the vicinity 
of the huts. .After travelling about two miles, we came to 
a level piece of land, of an oblong form, about three-quar- 
ters of a mile long and one-quarter wide, running under 
the cliffs, and called’ by sealers the north-west plains. Here 
we discovered a number of goats feeding., I stationed 
Friday at the entrance of the plain, to prevent the escape 
of the goats that way, while I proceeded, to prevent their 
retreat at the opposite end. 1 had no apprehension, that 
they would be able to make their escape, before Thad made 
some fait shots at them, for the rocks in the rear appeared 
to be almost as straight as an artificial wal]. On our elo- 
sing upon them, they made no motion towards either end, 
but fell back to the cliffs, which, to my surprise, they began 
to ascend, Ieaping from one small ledge and chasm to ano- 
ther. In this manner, they continued to ascend, until the 
last one gained the top, when they all bounded swiftly out 
of sight, without my having been able to get.a single shot 
at them. 1 found, on reaching the westerly end of this plain, 
that it was abruptly terminated by a high, steep rock, which 
projected out into the sea, and effectually prevented any 
further advance along shore in that direction. Several 
sealing huts had been erected here, which were falling into 
ruins, although two of them, from appearances, had been 
recently occupied, and one of which contained several sea= 
men’s chests, in which were some fishing lines. 

We now returned to our camp, where we arrived at night, 
both hungry and fatigued, and without having been so lucky 
as to make any addition to our stock of provisions. The 
next morning; I thought it absolutely necessary that we 
should, with as little delay as possible, ascertnin if there 
were any sources that we could depend ‘upon for a supply 
of food, when the stock we had brought. from the ship 
should be exhausted. 1 therefore went to the seaside, and 
threw out a line; but there being a strong wind, and a con- 
siderable swell, my line was so quickly driven ashore, as 
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not to afford an opportunity to a fish,.if any were there, to 
take the hook. In clearing the line from the rocks, I drew 
up an eel, about five feet long and of a proportionable thick- 
ness, sprinkled with faint red spots on a dark ground, re- 
sembling the speckled coats of adders which I had seen on 
Long Island. This appearance was not very prepossessing, 
or calculated to stimulate the appetite of a person unaccus- 
tomed to the sight ; he was ‘very vicious, making several 
attempts to bite me; but after he was dead, as 1 was 
rather doubtful of his genus, I examined him, and from his 
general formation and the presence of gills and fins, I was 
convinced of his being an eel: I did not, however, think I 
could eat of him with much relish ; but Friday, not regard- 
ing appearances, said he would try him, and he was taken 
to our roofless kitchen, and cooked. Friday fed heartily; I 
tasted of it, and, though not delicately flavoured, it was pa- 
Jatable and might have furnished a good, substantial meal. 
This night I thought I had discovered the kind of quadru- 
ped that interrupted us the last night. No sooner had we 
retired to our cave to sleep, than a number of animals, at- 
tracted probably by the smell of the eel, assembled before the 
door of the hut. From their motions and discordant notes I 
was certain they were cats. I set the dog at them, when they 
took to flight. The next morning I selected from the piles of 
of broken wood, formed by the torrent, before described, 
three logs suitable for the construction of a catamaran, to go 
a-fishing on, at a short distance from the shore, just without 
the breakers. The wood was light and dry, which was an. 
advantage. Whileengaged among the logs, I disturbed a 
large cat, perfectly resembling the common or domestic one ; 
she was apparently in good case, and. immediately exerted 
all her speed to gain the cliff. I conjectured that cats had 
been left here by those who had erected the huts, the ruins 
of which were still remaining. I carried the logs to the sea- 
side, and commenced constricting the catamaran, by 
placing theAongest pieces inthe middle and the two shorter 
at the sides. I banded it with the small ropes which I had 
found in the hut on the plains, and shaped the ends of the 
outer pieces for the bow. Having launched it, I equipped 
Friday with the shovel for a paddle, ‘a line and bag, and 
shoved her off, ordering him to go no farther than a few 
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yards from the shore, and while fishing to keep his feet and 
legs out of the water, for fear of the sharks. Soon after 
taking his station, he began to catch fine large fish, and 
very fast; his success, and the calmness of the water, in- 
duced me to throw out my line from the rocks, when I also 
caught a number in a short time. 

Friday, notwithstanding my repeated cautions, continuing 
to fish with his feet and legs suspended in the sea, I directed 
him to come on shore, as we had fish enough ; but so ea- 
ger was he to continue his sport, that he remained engaged 
in it much longer than I desired. This, together with his 
exposing himself to the attacks of sharks, vexed me, and 
as I found that in still weather a sufficient supply of fish 
could be procured by throwing a line from the rocks, 
when he reached the shore I cut the bands of the catamaran, 
and let it go adrift: upon which Friday drily observed, 
‘Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end!” “the 
catamaran is begun, completed, and destroyed in one day.” 
Having now, to my great satisfaction, realized a source 
upon which we could rely for a supply of good and nutri- 
tious food, which, though not various, was fully adequate to 
our comfortable subsistence, I felt much more at ease. While 
engaged in cleaning the fish on some flat rocks, a short 
distance below high-water mark, large eels like the one I 
caught, would protrude their heads and necks to a consider- 
able distance from the water, to seize upon the entrails of 
the fish ; they were so voracious and intent upon their object, 
that they projected their heads so far over the rocks, as to 
present a fair mark to the knife, which I applied with so 
much effect, that several were beheaded. There, when the 
weather was such as to prevent us from fishing from the 
rocks, by placing bait on the stones, we could easily and 
quickly procure food sufficient for the day. We had for 
several successive days prepared our meals of fish only, as 
the small quantity of pork remaining was held in reserve 
for cooking our finny fare. The terrapin were secured in 
one of the huts, that in case of a long succession of incle- 
ment weather or other causes should prevent us from seek- 
ing for supplies from the ocean or on the land, we might 
have a fresh stock in reserve. 
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Being ardently desirous to embellish our hut with one of 
the bearded gentry, living or dead, Fone day took my gun, 
and accompanied by Friday and Tyger, again sallied forth 
in pursuit of goats. We rambled along shore to the east~ 
ward insearch of a split or gulch, by which we might ascend 
to the tops of the mountains. If I could effect this, I felt 
almost assured that I should be able to shoot one or more 
ef them. Now we clambered over heaps of loose stones, 
lying directly under the heads of the frowning cliffs, from 
which, in all probability, they had been detached ; then, for 
a short distance, we walked or slid over the glassy rocks 5 
for the whole shore was diversified by these, lying singly or 
thrown into misshapen heaps. Having waded along this 
tiresome and harassing road for about two miles, we ar- 
rived ata gulch or valley, which bore a striking resemblance 
to the valley in St. Helena, in which James Town is situa- 
ted: and that which I occupied corresponded in appearance, 
course, and distance, with Lemon Valley. Indeed I had 
often been struck with the marked resemblance of the cliffs, 
when viewed from the shore, to those of St. Helena; not 
enly in generals, but also in particulars, with the single ex- 
ception that the summits of the mountains of St. Helena 
are not so well wooded as those of Massafuero. 

We entered the gulch, and commenced the difficult and 
dangerous task of ascending it, but by perseverance we 
succeded, and safely gained the summit. It was a-small 
plain which it was very evident had once been ‘entirely 
covered with trees, as the few now standing were scorched, 
and the trunks of some of them partially consumed. From 
these marks, and there being no underwood, it was conclu- 
sive that fire had once raged here, kindled either by aceident 
or design. This beautiful little plain was now covered with 


a rich growth of young and tender grass, on which a large 
flock of goats were feeding: I approached them with great 
caution, and succeeded in getting within gunshot undisco- 
vered, when I fired at and killed a fine she-goat. Thus 
having effected the primary object of my ascent, I had lei- 
sure to view and contemplate, from this elevated region, 
the prospect it afforded. The surrounding ocean, with its 
roaring billows, appeared to be at an immense distance; 
and in @ state of soothing tranquillity ; its rolling waves ap- 
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peared like silver dots on its surface ; and its roaring surge 
could not be heard so high. If, when on the shore, I had 
been surprised at the resemblance which a particular part 
of the island bore to certain parts of St. Helena, here I 
was perfectly astonished at its resemblance to the whole. 
The appearance of the wide sea—the shore with its nume- 
rous landing places—the rugged cliffs and mountains, were 
so precisely similar to those of St, Helena, from Ladder 
Hill, that it required but very little imagination to believe 
that I had been transported there by Orcobrand. 

Each island is about twenty-one miles in circumference, 
enclosed on all sides by a rampart of perpendicular cliffs, 
whose summits appear almost to pierce the clouds, with 
the exception of three small landing places, from which 
the interior of the island might be gained: in fine, the one 
island appears to be a counterpart of the other, and any 
person who has seen the one has a representation of the 
other, furnished by the hand of nature. I now contem- 
plated the scene more immediately before me. The beau- 
tiful little plain, clothed with its lovely verdure, interspersed 
with trees, appeared truly delightful, when contrasted. with 
the shore, covered with dark naked rocks, and bounded by 
the raging ocean and the threatening, frowning cliffs. But 
the visions of fancy, and the tracing of resemblances, were 
abruptly terminated by observing the dead goat lying at my 
feet, and devising what methods were to be used to get her 
down from the top of the cliffs to the shore. I well knew 


that Madam Fancy would not render any assistance towards’ 


accomplishing an undertaking so perilous and difficult. 

We now descended the rocky mountain with the goat, 
which was a dangerous performance, as, by one misstep, 
we might lose our footing, when we would be precipitated 
on the rocks below, and be inevitably dashed to pieces: we 
therefore groped along with all possible caution, and suc- 
ceeded in winding our way to the bottom without accident. 
Now that the most diflicult part was performed, I gave the 
goat to Friday to carry, but I soon found that he was not 
equal to the labour of carrying it along this rough and 
rocky shore. 1 retook it: it was near night, and both of 
us were excessively exhausted with hunger and fatigue. 
When we got home, we were fully resolved not to ascend 
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any of the precipitous mountains again in pursuit of goats, 
however grateful their flesh might be to our taste and appe- 
tites. We dressed our game, and prepared a part of it for 
supper ; it was excellent, and our abstinence since morning, 
together with our exercise in the mountain air, had excited 
a keen appetite, which we allayed by making a hearty sup- 
per. We then retired to our cave to sleep. This cave 
was about seven feet across; the dog slept at the mouth as 
the advance guard, I was in the centre, and Friday in the 
rear. The dog, several times through the night, ran down 
barking to the hut, to drive away the cats, which were at- 
tempting to partake of our game. 

The next morning we discovered, notwithstanding the 
vigilance of our dog, that the cats had been at work on. the 
goat. Considering, for a few minutes, how I should pre- 
vent their depredations on our provisions, I told Friday we 
would go to the north-west plains, and bring away a chest 
to secure our stores in. After breakfast we started. ‘The 
dog, which had cut his feet and lamed himself the day be- 
fore on the rocks, when he observed that we took our route 


over the rocks again, did not require much inducement to 
remain at home as a guard. On our arrival at the huts, I 
selected the best chest, which was large and heavy ; but how 


to get it home was the next difficulty, as two persons could 
not walk’ abreast over the rocks. I took off the lid, and 
gave it, with a good boat-hook which I had picked up, to 
Friday to carry. Putting my. head into the chest, with the 
edges resting on my shoulders, I moved along over the rocks 
much better than I expected. When we arrived at the 
ascent, I directed Friday to stand still, while I went up 
alone, as I was desirous of testing the courage and watch- 
fulness of the dog. 1 had liked to have suffered in the ex- 
periment, for his attack was so furious, that it was with 
difficulty I could prevent his biting me, until I could disen- 
gage myself from the chest, to enable him to recognize me. 
The chest was well cleaned, the lid re-fastened, and our pro- 
visions were put in; and thus we were accommodated with 

a safe and convenient closet. 
a Heal period cabbages had been introduced 
Sanita’ te oe » and running up to seed, were carried by the 
erent and distant parts of it, and were very 
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plentiful until the goats acquired a relish for them. None 
were now to be found, except in some small crevice or ledge 
too narrow for one of these mountaineers to plant his feet. 
Having observed some sprouts growing in such situations, 
I sent Friday with the boat-hook to pull them down, which 
he did, and procured a considerable quantity ; which, cooked 
with some goat’s meat, furnished a delicious repast. 

The days passed so uniformly alike, that nothing occurred 
to excite particular attention. When the weather was fa- 
vourable, we attended to the fishing and to cleaning out 
and watching the growth of the potatoe vines, which were 
in a flourishing state. I had observed, for a long time, that 
the goats frequently descended from the cliffs on the western 
side of the gulch, and proceeded leisurely down, directing 
their course to any little ridge or level, where a small patch 
of grass or cabbages grew. When they arrived at the gulch 
they would cross it, spread themselves on the other side, 
and slowly ascend it, seeking for a few blades of grass, 
which, perhaps, they preferred to what grew on the levels 
at the top; or, prompted by their fondness of roving among 
rocks and precipices, inaccessible to all other animals but 
those of their own species. I made several attempts to 
shoot them during the time of their desending and climbing 
up the gulch, but before I.could get within the proper dis- 
tance, they invariably took the alarm, bounded up the cliffs, 
and were immediately out of sight. As they generally 
crossed the gulch at one place, I resolved, as soon as they 
were again discernible on the cliffs, I would conceal myself 
near their crossing place, and patiently await their arrival. 

One day observing them apparently inclined to descend, 

I placed myself in ambush, and at length had the satisfac- 
tion to observe a fine buck within shot. I fired and wounded 
him; he sprung for and ascended the rocks to some dis- 
tance, arid entered a cavern which I could ascend to. I re- 
loaded my piece, and on looking in the cave, I perceived 
that he was severely wounded; and after securing myself 
in such a manner, that if he made a rush, he could not 
throw me off the rocks, I fired and he fell. The report of 
the gun and its echo in the cavern were deafening and 
almost terrific. The buck was large and fat, and afforded 
good meat. 
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I had a small chest, given me by Captain Buckle, con- 
taining a suit of clothes proper for the season and the 
climate, superior to those I generally wore; also a doubloon 
and thirty-one Spanish dollars. These I put inthe paunch 
of the goat, after it had been well cleaned, secured it in the 
bag, ascended the cliffs and concealed it in the crevice of 
the rocks. _ I also hid the trunk in a similar place. Asmall 
stock of bread was also secreted in the cliffs, but at no great 
distance. ‘These concealments were made, that, in the 
event of the Spaniards landing to search for sealers or 
smugglers, we might be able to subsist in some place, inac- 
cessible to them, until their departure. This island, when 
first visited by ships engaged in the procuring of seal skins, 
was the resort of innumerable seals, and many hundred 
thousands of skins were obtained here for the Canton 
market. 

Ai the time to which I allude, it was usual for eight or 
ten sealing vessels to have gangs on this island; and besides 
these, there were generally others, to the number of one 
hundred and fifty, who remained constantly on the island. 
Some of these men had deserted, and others had been dis- 
charged from different sealing ships; the latter of whom 
were desperate characters: they would barter their seal 
skins for rum and other articles, deemed by them necessary 
to their comfort and enjoyment; which was effected with 
the officers of the different ships that occasionally stopped 
here. The Spanish Guarda Costas frequently cruised round 
the island, ran close in to the different landings, sent their 
boats ashore with armed crews, who had orders to make 
prisoners of all persons they found on the island, and burn 
every hut, skin, and implement used by the sealers. So 
extremely sensitive were they to the most trifling occur- 
rence relative to their possessions in this part of the world, 
that they would rather the island should be sunk in the 
ocean, than that it should afford even a temporary resi- 
dence to any who were not subjects of his most puissant 

and Catholic majesty. 

This law or custom, some sixteen or seventeen years 
#80, gave rise to rather a tragic and comical incident. At 
the period referred to, there were perhaps an hundred men, 
including lopers, (or those who had left their ships,) col- 
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lected on the nerth-west plains, to celebrate the fourth of 
July, with great glee and ceremony, and the American flag 
proudly waved from an elevated staff over this part of his 
most Catholic majesty’s territory. They had constructed 
thirteen large rope-yarn wads, containing a quantity of 
powder in the centre, which, on exploding, which is effect- 
ed by means of a fuse or slow match, causes a report louder 
than a six pounder: these were arranged in order of 
firing. 

The song, toast, and glass were following in rapid suc- 
cession when twelve o’clock arrived; at that moment the 
match was applied to one of the wads, which exploded just 
as a Spanish Guarda Costa was coming round the head or 
boundary of the plain. After the proper interval, another 
was fired. The surprise and consternation of the Spanish 
captain was indescribable; here he saw American colours 
flying, a large body of men, one thousand at least, accord- 
ing to his estimation, assembled ;, and a formidable battery 
mounted with a large number of heavyycannon. He piously 
crossed himself, and gravely believed it to be the work of 
the deyil. At this moment another report rent the air, for 
the Yankey tars determined not to suspend their sports 
until compelled by superior force. Off went another wad. 
This was too much ; the fortitude of the Spanish hero failed 
him ; if he remained a moment longer he should be sunk 
before he could repeat his credo, by this tremendous and 
destructive fire. So he put up helm, stretched out all can- 
vas, and gallantly run for it; and when at the distance of 
a league, bravely rounded too, and returned the fire ; and 
then proceeded direct to Valparaiso, where he arrived be- 
fore he had entirely recovered from the effects of his 
fright. 

To the governor he repaired immediately, and gave a 
true and particular account of'all he had actually seen and 
heard—the imminent dangers he had so heroically encoun- 
tered and miraculously escaped from; for which his patron 
saint was loaded with praises, and his shrine most brilliantly 
illuminated. The gallant captain was highly compli- 
mented for his courage and tactics in effecting his retreat 
from such a vast superiority of force. All now was bustle, 
confusion, and military preparation at Valparaiso. The 
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best soldiers, and the most experienced and approved offi- 
cers, were selected to go on this chivalrous expedition, of 
breaking up so formidable and threatening a settlement, 
and bring the daring caitiffs in chains to the feet of the Vice- 
roy. ‘The captain of the Guarda Costa accompanied the 
train, and began already to fancy himself a knight of the 
golden fleece, as a reward for preserving this part of the 
territories of his royal master. 

In due time they arrived at the expected scene of action, 
and each officer swore to rival the martial exploits of Don 
Gonsalvo, the hero of Granada. Detachments were landed 
to the eastward and westward of the plain, without being 
obstructed by any movements of the enemy. The Spa- 
niards threw out reconnoitering parties, and advanced with 
due military precaution, and finally their advanced parties 
were thrown forward until they met in the centre of the 
plain. No battery, showering a storm of iron death, had 
opposed them; they saw no encampment filled with war- 
riors, whose arms glittered in the sunbeams. All they 
found, were a few miserable huts and wayworn mariners, 
for the lopers had effectually concealed themselves. The 
Spaniards were confounded, and suspected some stratagem ; 
they crossed themselves more frequently than usual. They 
however made prisoners of the few sealers there, and a 
thousand inquiries were put to them concerning the large 
encampment, and the great battery with its heavy cannon. 
Their answers were, that they knew of none, nor ever had 
heard of any. ‘Diavalo,’”’ exclaimed the infuriated cap- 
tain, “did I not see the thousand men, the colours, the 
big cannon that you had liked to sink my ship with ?”” They 
explained; this only added to his irritation, and the Spa- 
niards concluded that he was deranged. The troops were 
re-embarked, and sailed for Valparaiso, carrying their pri- 

Soners with them. As for the captain of the Guarda Costa, 
he has not as yet been able to decide whether he was en- 
chanted or not, and thus ended this ignus fatuus expe- 
dition. 

About the same time a captain L. who commanded a 
emall ship, and who had, for a considerable time, been en- 
gaged. in smuggling on the coast, was in the habit of 
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receiving all his returns in specie, till he had accumulated a 
large amount of it on board. A Guarda Costa having re- 
ceived information of them, went in pursuit. She soon 
got sight of the ship, when a flight and chace immediately 
ensued. Captain L. being apprehensive of capture, ran 
into Massafuero. The specie was there landed with the 
greatest celerity, and thrown into a large and deep pond, 
and he then made sail, not suspecting that this proceeding 
was witnessed by any living mortal save those belonging to 
his ship. But unfortunately for Captain L. and those con- 
cerned with him, the whole of this clever mancwuyre was 
executed before the eyes of a number of lopers, who, from 
their secret retreats in the cliffs, to which they had fled on 
the approach of the ship, distinctly viewed the whole trans- 
action ; and no sooner was the ship out of sight, than, Arab- 
like, when dollars are the object, each exerted all his swift- 
ness to gain the pond, plunged in, and by wading, diving, 
raking, and every other means that could be put in requi- 
sition, every one got a large quantity of dollars. 

The diversity of human nature was now as fully exhi- 
bited here as in the most populous society. Some reserved 
their share of this unexpected frolic of fortune for their 
future enjoyment in their native country, by marrying the 
girls of their choice ; others, by commencing business on 
this capital, and gaining great riches. Many concealed 
their share in places known only to themselves, and returned 
home by the first opportunity ; and numbers of them real- 
ized their anticipations, both of marriage and trade. Some 
would buy or gamble to the tune of four or five hundred 
dollars, and were soon obliged to have recourse to the pond 
for a single dollar. The pond was finally drained and ex- 
hausted of its silver store, and a number of the lopers 
were reduced to their former dependant state. Captain L. 
was captured by the Guarda Costa, and lost his ship, while 
at the same time he lost his specie on the shore. These 
events took place when the island was much resorted to by 
seals; but they had, for the sake of their skins, so many 
enemies, that they may be considered as extirpated. The 
only ships that now visit the island are whalers, who stop 
here to wood and water. But to resume my narrative :-— 

26 
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By pursuing the same plan in which I formerly succeeded, 
I shot another goat at the gulch. Being now provided with 
provisions for several days, I coneluded to remain near the 
eamp, clear away the weeds and grass from among the po- 
tatoes, which were in a promising condition, and attend te 
some other small coneerns. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE RELEASE. 


A pleasure which no language can express, 

An extacy that mothers only feel, 

Plays round my heart, and brightens up my sorrow, 
Like gleams of sunshine in a low’ring sky.—Phillips. 


While Friday and myself were engaged on the 9th in 
skinning the goat that was shot the last evening, we were 
surprised and alarmed by a ship coming round the south- 
east head, which terminates that side of the gulch. She 
was almost within hail, before she was directly opposite to 
the landing. Our view of the ocean was so contracted by 
the proximity of the two projecting heads, that no more 
of its surface was visible than if viewed through an _artifi- 
cial vista. On seeing her we ran for some large rocks, 
where we could conceal ourselves, and kept ourselves in a 
stooping posture to prevent those on board from seeing us, 
until we had reached the rocks. We now had a fair view 
of her, and saw, with regret, that she had not the appear- 
ance of an English whaler, having no boats on her quarter, 
but resembling a Guarda Costa, as she exhibited a tier of 
guns. 

[told Friday that as soon as we should discover their 
boat rowing towards the shore, and were certain of their 
being Spaniards, we would retreat up the gulch, taking with 
us our cooking pot, musket, powder and ball, and secrete 
ourselves in the cave in which I had shot the goat; for 
there we should be secure from their search, as I knew that 
no Spaniard possessed agility or nerve enough to ascend to 
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it. While engaged in concerting our plans, the ship’s boat, 
to our alarm, unexpectedly came round the head, rowing 
elose towards the shore, in quest of a landing place. We 
instantly placed ourselves flat on the ground; they were 
now lying abreast of us, and talking together, but in so low 
a tone, that I could not ascertain their language. Friday 
observed, in a whisper, ‘‘ They are Spaniards, for they are 
eonversing in Spanish, and all the men wear caps.” I re- 
plied, ‘ English sailors also wear caps.” 

At this moment, one of the men in the boat called out, 
not in the deep guttural tones of the Spanish, but in clear 
sonorous English, ‘‘ There.is a smoke ;” for he was looking 
at that which rose from our fire in the hut. My joy was 
inexpressibly great. I stood up and directed Friday also 
to rise. The men in the boat perceiving us, asked “ where 
is the landing place?” Friday, who was not yet entirely 
divested of fear, answered the inquiry in Spanish ; inform- 
ing me that he was sure they spoke in that language. We 
pointed out the place, and assisted them in hauling up their 
boat. I inquired of the officer the name of their ship and 
captain. He replied, “The ship Millwood, Samuel G. 
Bailey, commander, from New York, bound to the Sandwich 
Islands and Canton.” He inquired where he could fill some 
breakers which he had brought with him: I told Friday to 
go with the men, and show them where they could procure 
water. I invited the officer to go with me to my hut. As 
we walked, I repeated to myself, ‘ ship Millwood, Captam 
Bailey, from New York !” 

What an astonishing revolution had taken place in my 
fears, hopes, and prospects in the short space of ten or 
fifteen minutes! When I first saw the ship, I supposed 
her to be manned with vindictive Spaniards, who would, if 
we fell in their power, make prisoners of us, destroy every 
thing we possessed on the island, carry us to Valparaiso, or 

some other point of the main, and plunge~us into a loath- 
Some dungeon, deprived of the cheering light of the sun; 
where we could not be permitted to breathe the pure air of 
heaven. But, to my inexpressible and joyful surprise, 
instead of a haughty and vindictive Spaniard, from 
‘whom we would have every thing to fear and nothing to 
hope, and whose tender mercies are cruelties, she was a 
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plain, honest, unassuming American, direet from New York, 
the land of my nativity, the residence of my family, the 
home of my kindred and friends. 
Time and space seemed to be annihilated, and I felt my- 
self already at home, enjoying its thousand little endear- 
ments. But this tide of enjoyment was interrupted by the 
reflection—are all those who rendered home so unspeak- 
ably dear to me yet alive; or has not adversity, which has 
so eruelly blighted all my prospects, nipped also theirs ? I 
shuddered. Captain Bailey was an old and familiar acquaint- 
ance of the family and its connexions, and in all probability 
was well acquainted with their situation at the tune of sail- 
ing, and he would, no doubt, communicate to me, when I 
saw him, all the information he possessed. These, and 
other thoughts which. 1 could not particularize, passed 
through my brain, which was all of a whirl, with the rapid- 
ity of lightning ; but I confined them, and the many inqui- 
ries I was so.anxious to make, to my own bosom, and did 
not even intimate to my visiter that I was acquainted with 
Captain Bailey. All that be had learned of me relative to 
myself was, that I was an American, and, indeed, he did 
not appear to be under the dominion of curiosity. 
Observing the goat that I had shot the night before, he 
inquired if there were many on the island. I told him there 
were, but they were very shy; and as I presumed they 
were short of fresh provisions, he was welcome to take the 
goat and two of the terrapin on board, as:a present to the 
captain. ‘The offer was gladly accepted, and as I supposed 
they would not sail until they had taken some fresh water on 
board, I said, if he were willing, I would accompany him to 
the ship, which he urged me to do. The men having filled 
the breakers, we entered the boat and rowed to the ship. 
Here then I was, once more on the deck of an American 
vessel, in the presence of her captain, an old acquaintanee, 
but not remembered by him now. I anticipated the delight 
of obtaining some certain accounts of those most dear to me, 
and of other things in which I was deeply interested. I 
cannot describe the contradictory and tumultuous state of 
my feelings, when Captain Bailey, who had inquired of Mr. 


€ole concerning me, but who could not give him any par- 
ticulars, advanced, and made the customary introductory 
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salutations. He inquired how long I-had been on the island, 
yespecting the mode of catching fish, the shooting of goats, 
and the procuring of water; to all which I gave a satisfac- 
tory reply. He then asked what countryman I was : by 
my replying that I was an American, led toan inquiry of the 
name of the vessel and her owners. The brig he did not 
know, but the owners perfectly. At dinner, to which I was 
invited, the conversation became gradually more particu- 
lar, the questions more pointed and direct, and appeared to 
be approaching to the subject in which of all others, I was 
the most interested. My feelings became less under con- 
trol at every question; I felt the critical moment was 
arriving, when I should Jearn the state in which Captain 
Bailey had left my family; my heart was on my lips, but I 
dared not venture to breathe an inquiry, nor even whisper 
to myself the question. 

I was agitated with hope and fear; I knew not how far 
the ravages of war had extended, or who had suffered from 
their depredations. Had my family found faithful friends, 
been favoured by the smiles of fortune, or else depressed 
by her frowns ?. While I was thus reflecting, Captain Bailey, 
as if excited by some sudden recollection, inquired my name. 
I replied “ Barnard.” “ Whom did you marry ?”’ asked he. I 
informed him; at this he appeared to he.astonished. ‘Is it 
then possible,” said he, ‘‘that you are here ? that you are yet 
in existence? for I have, in common with all your friends 
and acquaintance, concluded that you were long since num- 
bered with the dead,” and hastily added, “‘ just previous to 
my sailing, I saw your wife and children, and I am happy 
to say they were enjoying good health.” 

These tidings relieved me of an intolerable load, my res- 
piration became freeer and my self-command returned. 
Captain Bailey then gave me all the interesting particulars, 
and strongly urged and solicited me to leave this lonely 
and dreary island, and proceed with him on his voyage 
round the world. After-a moment’s consideration, I con- 
cluded to accept his frendly and generous offer, and accom- 
pany him; for although it was the longest route, it was 
most probably the surest, and would occupy less time before 
I arrived home, than if 1 were to wait for the return of the 
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Eliza; as some unforseen accident might happen, which 
would prevent Captian Walker returning for me.* 

At this season of the year the runs of water near the 
shore being dried up, it would be necessary for Capt. B. 
if he wanted to replenish his water, to roll thé casks some 
distance over the rocks, which would be attended with im- 
mense difficulty. He therefore thought it best not to 
remain, as he concluded his present stock of water would 
last, with economy, until he should arrive at the Sandwich 
Islands. When I went ashore in the boat for what articles 
I had left, we filled some small casks with water, caught 
some fish, and returned on board, in time to make sail at 
sun-down. We returned before that time with my things, 
and a considerable number of fine fish, which we caught 
while the casks were filling. We now made sail with a fine 
breeze from W. 8. W. and I bid adieu to my government. 

I trust that it will not be deemed irrelevant, since I am 
leaving Massafuero, the last place of my solitude, to refer 
to the account which James Weddel, master in the royal 
navy, gave of my history, which he heard from my own lips; 
but which, in some parts, owing to forgetfulness, or misun- 
derstanding, he misrepresented. This gentleman was my 
particular friend, and meeting with him at the Falklands, 
{ furnished him with some sketches for his chart of the 
South Shetland Islands, and several other places, which he 
has not mentioned in his narrative. With regard to myself, 
he stated in his “ Voyage towards the South Pole, performed 
in the years 1822—24, containing an Examination of the 
Antarctic Sea to the 74th degree of latitude,” 89th page, 
under the head of the Falkland Islands. 

‘‘ New Island is remarkable for having been for two years 
the solitary residence of a Captain J. [rather C. H.] Barnard, 
an American, whose vessel was run away with in the year 
1814, by the crew of an English ship, which, on her pas- 
sage from Port Jackson, had been wrecked on the south 


* I wrote with ehalk on an old box, which I placed in a conspicuous situa- 
tion, informing Captain W. if he should arrive, of the arrival of the American 
ship Milwood : of my embarking in her ; of the peace, &e.. Some years after 1 
saw the then mate of the Eliza in New York ; he said they hed stopped for me, 
and read my information, with much satisfaction, both on my _ account 
and theirs, for the peace prevented the necessity of their going to St. Helena. 
to join the convoy. 
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side of these islands. I met with Captain Barnard in 1821, 
at the place. of his exile, and his conversation naturally 
turned to that subject, which being interesting, I greedily 
devoured. 

‘A particular account of this residence on an uninhabited 
island, would not fail of being considered almost as wonderful 
as the celebrated fiction of Robinson Crusoe, since there was 
a great similarity in their situations. The principal inci- 
dents attendant upon this event were as follows :—Captain 
Barnard was at New Island with his vessel, in the perfor- 
mance of a voyage for seal furs;.and when on the south 
side of the islands, ke met with the crew of the wrecked 
English ship. ‘Their number might be about thirty, includ- 
ing several passengers, some of whom were ladies.» He 
kindly took them to his vessel, and treated them with all 
the hospitality which their destitute situation required. 
Captain Barnard was from America, with which England 
was then at war, and this cireumstance created doubts as 
ta the sincerity of their friendly intentions to one ano- 
ther, though he had promised to land them on his passage 
home at some port in the Brazils. 

«< Owing to the additional number of people, hunting par- 
ties were frequently sent out to procure supplies, and when 
the captain, with four of his people, were on an excursion of 
this kind, the wrecked crew cut the cable, and, in defiance 
of the Americans who were on board, ran away with the 
ship to Rio Janeiro, whence they proceeded to North Ame- 
rica.”” [Here Captain Weddel errs, for the Nanina, after 
arriving at Rio Janeiro, was despatched by the British Ad- 

miral there to London, where she shortly after arrived; and 
thus the mistake would appear to cloak or palliate the injus- 
tice of the English government, in making a prize of the 
ship, which was only the consequence, it might be presumed, 
of taking refuge in an American port. But no; to England 
was she sent—by the English was she declared a lawful 
prize, in spite of the inhumanity and injustice of wresting 
from an unfortunate man his vessel, while in the act of 
saving many of their subjects from actual starvation.] 
Captain Weddel proceeds thus :—‘‘ On Captain Barnard’s 
return to New Island, he. was struck with astonishment at 
finding his ship carried off, as he had never suspeeted any 
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design of the kind. On reflection, however, he soon guessed 
the cause; as it was quite apparent that the fear of being 
taken to America, where they would become prisoners of 
war, had been the motive to the commission of this action, 
which was a bad return for the asylum Captain Barnard 
had afforded the perpetrators of it. His conduct towards 
them, certainly, did not justify their entertaining such a 
suspicion; but it seems they chose rather to act dishonour- 
ably than trust to his protestations, that he would land them 
in the Brazils.”” [And was this all? “the fear of: being 
taken to America, where they would become prisoners. of 
war?” “Charity,” [ know, “hopeth all things, and thinketh 
no evil;” but really it is too mild an extenuation for the con- 
duct of men who could not have feared such a-result, as my 
honourable dealings and promises and that of my men, 
could never have led to so unnatural a conclusion. No, it 
was their barbarian dispositions—their inhuman perfidy, 
which, even allowing their dread of becoming prisoners of 
war, cannot be tolerated, at the expense of exposing seve- 
ral of their fellow-creatures to perish on a desert island- 
I regret that Captain Weddel should have spoken so 
lightly of so cruel a transaction, as many may suppose 
that the perpetrators were less culpable, and the English 
government less cruel, in sanctioning so daring and violent 
an outrage. | 

Captain Weddel resumes: ‘‘ Nothing in the way of sup- 
plies having been left for poor Barnard and his four com- 
panions, of which even the captors of his ship should have 
thought, he was forced to consider how they were to subsist, 
and recollecting that he had planted a few potatoes, they 
directed their attention to them; and in the course of the 
second season obtained a serviceable supply.” [Here there 
isan-error in the account; the truth is, I found only three 
smal] potatoes, which yielded too scantily to furnish us with 
any thing like a supply.] .‘‘' They had a dog, which now 
and then caught a pig ; and the eggs of the albatross, which 
were stored at the proper season, with potatoes, formed a 
substitute for. bread, and the skins of the seals for clothes. 
They built a house of stone, still remaining on the island, 
which was strong enough to withstand the storms of winter, 
and they might have been comparatively happy, but that 
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they were cut off from their relatives and friends, without 
any immediate prospect of being removed from the island. 

«To add tothe misfortunes of Captain Barnard in being 
separated from his wife and children, his companions, over 
whom he exercised’ no authority, but merely dictated what 
he considered was for their mutual advantage, became im- 
patient even of this mild controul, took’ an opportunity to 
steal the boat, and he was left on the island alone. After 
being thus entirely abandoned, he spent the time in prepar- 
ing clothes from the skin of the seal, and in collecting food 
for winter. Once or twice a day, he used to ascend a hill, 
from which there was a wide prospect of the ocean, to see 
if any vessel approached; but always returned disappointed 
and forlorn—no ship was tobe observed. The four sailors, 
in the meanwhile, having experienced their own inability to 
provide properly for themselves, returned to him, after an 
absence of some months. He still found much difficulty in 
preserving peace among his companions: indeed one of 
them had planned his death, but fortunately it was disco- 
vered in time to be prevented. | He placed this man alone 
with some provisions on a small island in Quaker Har- 
bour,” [rather on Swan Island, Quaker’ Harbour, for here 
was plenty of means of his obtaining support ; but he would 
have perished on the one alluded to by Captain Weddel.] 
« and in the course of three [rather nine] weeks, so great 
a change was made on his mind, that when Captain Bar- 
nard took him off, he was worn down with reflection on his 
crimes, and,truly penitent. 

“They were now attentive to the advice of their com- 
mander, and the above-mentioned offender became truly 
religious and exemplary in his behaviour. In this way they 
continued. to live, occasionally visiting the neighbouring 
island in seach: of provisions, till the end of two years, 
when they were taken off in the month of December 1815, 
by an English whaler bound for the Pacific. Captain Bar- 
nard informed me, that a British man-of-war had been sent 
expressly from Rio Janeiro to take them off,. but by some 
accident the vessel, though - at the island, did not fall in 
with them. [This list clause exists only in the imagina- 
tion of the writer, for he must certainly have misunderstood 
my conversation, as this brig was expressly sent from 
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Buenos Ayres, by the admiral on that station, for the pur- 
pose of taking off their own people, whose situation had 
been imparted to him by Captain Brooks, who, with five 
men, had been despatched in the long-boat of the Isabella, 
in search of relief for those left on the island, soon after their 
shipwreck. For me and my people not the least search wa8 
made, as had that been done, we must have been assuredly 
found, and rescued from our sufferings. | 

We bore away north with an intention to sight the islands 
of Felix and Ambrose, and on the 9th saw them at daylight, 
bearing N. N. W. the distance being estimated at three 
leagues. These rocks stretch from north-west to south-east 
about five leagues. The easternmost is a large, high, round 
rock, skirted with smaller ones; we ran between them, and 
found the passage good. There were fine winds and pleasant 
weather until the 27th, when we made the Gallapagoes 
Islands, bearing N. N. W. distant about seven leagues. Some 
of the crew exhibiting symptoms of the scurvy, Captain Bai- 
ley observed to me that as he now had a pilot on board; hie 
would go in and get some terrapin, which would afford his 
crew a fresh diet of a kind they all admired, and which he 
expected would be beneficial to those that had a scorbutic 
taint. At five Pp. M.came too in Charles’s Island harbour, 
with the small bower, in eight fathoms water, and moored 
ship. 

I began to feel myself now a citizen of the world, tossed 
upon the billows of its heaviest trials, with only a distant 
hope of anchoring the vessel of my hopes in the hayen Where 
i would be. I had now a favourable prospect of enjoying 
my fireside, and the society of: my friends, but I could not 
read the dark page of the future, in which the variou$ scenes 
through which I was to pass were registered by the Su- 
preme. Were we onlyacquainted with the circumstances 
‘which are destined to 5 us—could we foresee the afilic- 
tions, the disappointments, and caldmities which are te 
wring our hearts while passing through this state of trial, 
what misérable* creatures should we be; how would we 
wish that we-had never been brought into being, than te 
twice suffer calamity in consequence of both foreknowing 
and enduring it. But it must not be ; these things are ‘wisely 
hidden from us, that we may not uanetessarily despond, 
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avid that we may be enabled to sustain the providential dis- 
pensations allotted us. Happy, thrice happy are they, who, 
amid all the disappointments and buffettings of the world, 
view the benign wisdom of an Almighty Parent, who afflicts 
the soul that he may wean it from every earthly dependence, 
to fly to that only sure refuge which can strengthen and 
eonsole it. 

At 4p. mM. of the 28th of October, we accompanied Mr. 
Cole and ten men, in the pinnace, to the black beach, about 
three miles distant, to procure terrapin: we arrived there 
at daylight, and proceeded to the spring, about two miles 
from the landing. We found a great many terrapin there. 
They were generally too large for a man to carry, and it 
was only by culling them that one could be obtained to con- 
vey down to the shore. While the men were gone to the 
boat, Mr. Cole and myself searched among the surround- 
ing rocks and brambles for more terrapin, and by selecting 
the smallest, had procured one for each man on his return 
from the beach. 

This spring of fresh water, the only one of living water 
on the island, is resorted to by the terrapin from the most 
distant parts of it, instinct only being their pilot. ‘They 
remain round the spring several days, occasionally drink- 
ing, until they have filled their five internal reservoirs, when 
having their twelve months’ stock on board, they return to 
their burrows. While we were here, there was a continual 
stir among them. Those that had obtained their stock 
were marching off, and others arriving to procure theirs. 
There was one remarkable for his size, as it was supposed 
he weighed six hundred pounds. Mr. Cole was desirous to 
get this rammoth on board, but to carry him to the pinnace 
was Considered almost impracticable. I therefore instructed 
one of the-boys how to manage drive him, and calcu- 
Tated he would be able to,reach the landing place by sun- 
set; but he was one quarter of a mile distant from it, when 
we came up; for his rogue of-a driver, when he thought he 
was not observed, would get on his'back, but the terrapin, 
not being well broken, would not proceed far without stop- 
ping. We turned him over, and lashed him to a tree to 
prevent his getting away, intending to terminate his land 
travels in the morning. On getting down to the beach, we 
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found we had thirty-four fine terrapin there. On trial we 
perceived the boat could not carry them all at once; and 
accordingly five of them were left, four men remaining at 
the spring. We started for the ship, but the boat was so 
deep, and rowed so heavily, that we made slow headway, 
and it was ten o’clock before we got alongside. Captain 
Bailey had felt some uneasiness on our account; but we 
soon eased. his anxiety and his appetite for terrapins. 

On the 29th we got out the long-boat, before daylight, 
and when it was light, Mr. Cole and six men left for the 
Black Beach, to procure as many terrapin as they could. 
Captain Bailey and myself each wrote a letter, to be de- 
posited in the post-office, being the name assigned to a par- 
ticular place where voyagers deposit letters. Having 
enclosed them in a bottle, the first ship that arrives bound 
home takes them. We went onshore in the harbour, de- 
posited them, caught six hair seals, four terrapin, a green 
turtle, and a number of fine fish. At 6 Pp. M. the long-boat 
not appearing, I went in the pinnace, wiih a crew, to assist 
in getting her down, met and took her in tow, and got along 
side about eight. Mr. Cole had forty-five terrapin in the boat, 
including the patriarch. Having now more than seventy 
on board, Captain Bailey considered that number sufficient, 
hoisted in the long-boat, and got the ship ready to get under 
weigh in the morning. 

Strong breezes commencing from the south-east, on the 
30th at daylight we began to unmoor the ship; at 9 A. M. 
got under way, and stood to the south-west to clear Albe- 
marle Island, all sail set to advantage. Fine breezes pre- 
vailed the following day with hazy weather: at 10 a. M. we 
passed the south cape of Albemarle, and shaped our course 
for the Sandwich Islands. 

Thus again, I, who had so lately been without hope, and 
the inhabitant of a desolate island, was permitted to return 
to the society of my fellow men, and hear the voice of a 
friend, while pursuing my course in quest of new discoveries 
and occupations. How relative are all our pleasures and 
pains! Though not allowed to see my native country and 
family, my situation upon the great deep was the height of 
luxury compared to my past, forlorn, abandoned situation. 
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I could not refrain from acknowledging and feeling the wis- 
dom of the ways of him, who adapts his comforts to our 
misfortunes, and who seldom suffers us to be so completely 
forsaken as to yield to the awful consequences of so terrible 
a state. 


CHAPTER. XVI. 


‘FHE SANDWICHERS. 


Know ye the Indian warrior race ? 

How the light form springs in strength and grace : 
Like the pine on their native mountain’s side, 

That will not bow in its deathless pride; 

Whose rugged limbs of stubborn tone 

No flexuous power of art will own, 
But bend to heaven’s own blast alone !—R. E. Sands. 


Romantic as my situation may appear to the inquisitive 
reader, it by no means produced the same effects upon my- 
self; who was too much occupied with watching the altera- 
tions of hope and disappointment, to derive the least inter- 
est from any thing [ observed. The laborious traveller and 
the player are generally acting a similar part.» If they 
amuse and edify others, they are frequently unconscious of 
the effects they produce; and when they have raised the 
expectation and interest of others to the highest pitch, they 
are often worn down and weary, and wish themselves in 
any other situation than that in which they are occupied. 
It was exactly so with myself: worn out and dispirited by 
past toils and disappointments, I felt not that ardour and 
enthusiasm with which inexperienced travellers are in- 
spired, and which is always inseparable from a condition 
like mine. ' 

I was now approaching a place rendered memorable by 
the visit of Captain Cook and several other celebrated 
voyagers, and if any circumstance could call forth my 
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interest, it- was the place to which we were directing our 
course. Fine weather and moderate breezes favoured our 
course, and the warm sunshine of heaven tended to enliven 
my spirits, which had been so much dejected. I no longer 
breathed the air of a solitary prisoner, but the pure, sweet 
breezes of the ocean, on which I felt myself to be free. But 
still my native land would break in fancy upon the. distant 
horizon, fraught with all the joys and privileges it contained. 
With Walter Scott I entirely accorded: 


‘¢ Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 

‘ This is my own, my native land 2° 
Whose heart has ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 

From wandering on a foreign strand ? 
If such there breathe, go, mark,him well ; 
For him no minstrel-raptures swell ; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 

» Boundless his wealth as wish can claim; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch concenter’d all in self, 

. Living, shall forfeit fair renown 
And doubly dying, shall go down 

‘To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 

Unwept, unhoncured, and unsung.” 


On the Sth of December we passed the south part of the 
island of Owyhee, distant three leagues, with a fresh breeze 
N. E. and at six A. M. we were close in with the land. » A 
calm coming on, several canoes were perceived, two of 
which cante along side with fish. Light breezes from the 
S. E. prévailing,,while standing-down the land’ to the N. 
and W. for Carakooa Bay ;:we saw at twelve the high 
mountain of snow mentioned by Captain,Cook, the summit 
of which, like those of the Andes or Cordilleras, is in the 
region of eternal’ wintér, and whitened with the ‘snow of 
ages. ‘What a beautiful object, and especially at sea, is a 
snow-capt mountain! Contrasted with the lively’ green of 
the landscape, and the darker colour-f the ocean, it beauti- 
fully seems to rest upon the snowy clouds behind it ; of which 
the fancy makes it almost form a part. But its beautiful 
appearance is; like. many of those objects of life which ap- 
pear lovely to the mind only in consequence of their remote- 
ness, and which, when too nearly approached, present 


imerely deformity, wearimess, and dissppointment to the 
contemplative traveller. 

At 6 a. M. of the 7th, being about two leagues from Cara- 
kooa Bay, we bore away and stood in. We were pretty 
certain that we were on the right course for the bay, al- 
though the shore. appeared to be straight and rocky ; we 
we did not exactly know where the anchorage was, but 
as we saw a village on. shore, we were induced to believe 
that we were not far from it. In this uncertain and per- 
plexing state we kept under way with a gentle breeze: there 
was a great number of canoes filled with natives paddling 
and gliding about the ship in every direction, sporting and 
amusing themselves ; frequently the canoes would upset, but 
this, instead of lessening, rather increased the mirth. We 
observed one. that contained a native, seated on a platform, 
with his feet and legs under him, who appeared to be a 
grave and consequential personage. His two attendants 
rowed his canoe slowly under the larboard quarter, looking 
steadily at theship. \At length he spoke, and in plain En- 
glish, demanded, “don’t you want.a pilot?” Captain Bai- 
ley replied ‘‘ that he did;’’ much surprised to hear a native 
use his own language, and inquired if he were one, to which 
he replied in the affirmative: he was invited on board, but did 
not return a direct answer. Capt. Bailey inquiredhis name, 
«* My name,” said he, ‘is Tom Knox.” ‘* Will you come on 
Doard Mr. Knox, if you please?” He looked round and said, 
** J don’t see any side ladder.”. The carpenter was hurried 
to get the ladder for Mr. Knox, but, just as it was placed, 
the arch gentleman sprung into the mizen chains, and from 
them on the deck ; coolly obserying, ‘I can get on board 
without a ladder.” He piloted her safely to the anchorage, 
and at ten we came too with the best bower in twelve fathoms 
water. . The deck of the ship was soon crowded with na- 
tives, who continued on board the remainder of the day, 
Mr. Billy Pitt, the king’s prime minister, accompanied by 
several of the principal chiefs, honoured us with a. visit. 

This last named gentleman was nicknamed from his illus- 
trious English namesake, and maintained the same relation 
to his prince as the former to his, for keen tact, and influence 
over the person of Tamaammaah, as the other did over 
the mind of George the Third. No doubt he made the same 
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figure in all the public councils and powwows of his court, a3 
ihe great man whose name he assumed ; and if his fame 
was not s6"extensive as the other’s, perhaps it was not his 
own fault.” King T’aamaammaah was at Kirowah, about 
fifteen miles to the northward. , 

At 4 p. M. a canoe, containing three white men, viz. an 
American, a Frenchman, anda Dutchman, arrived, bearing 
a message from the King to eaptain Bailey, requesting him 
to come to: Kirowah, as that was'the head quarters. We 
made ready to get under weigh as soon as the Jand-wind 
set in, which it does regularly about ter at night, and con- 
tinues until seven in the morning. ‘This evening a native, 
by the name of Poar, a small chief, but a practised thief, 
had the address to steal, and convey away undiscovered, 
my bedding, wearing apparel, and a number of other arti- 
eles. ‘The robbery was perpetrated by entering in at the 
cabin windows. 

At 9h. 30m. P. M. we got under weigh, with a light breeze, 
and stood out of the bay; the wind died away to a calm, 
«hich continued until the tenth, with now and then a light 
air, when’a breeze sprung up from the 8. W. At 10 a, m. 
we came to anchor in Kirowah Roads, which is open to the 
<outhward and westward; the bottom was white sand, 
intermixed with spots of coral rocks. I accompanied Cap- 
tain Bailey, who went on shore to be presented to his ma- 
jesty, King Tamaammaah, who was an old and venerable- 
looking Indian, but nothing particularly interesting occurred 
at this interview. Inthe afternoon his majesty, accompanied 
by his queen and a numerous retinue, composed of chiefs 
and royal guards, returned the visit, and was received with 
a salute of seven guns. Captain Bailey introduced the sub- 
ject of sandal wood, of which he wished to procure a cargo ; 
but the king would enter into no positive agreement, until 
he had seen and consulted with old John Young, who was 
his adviser in all affairs of that kind. On his departure 
another salute was fired, and we doubted not but that he 
felt as highly honoured as if he had been the greatest po- 
tentate of the earth. 

On the 11th of December a great many of the natives 
of both sexes came on board, with various trifling articles 
to dispose of! Among them appeared old John Young, 
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from Teei Bay, where he resides. He is the oldest white 
settler on the island : he had been sent for by the king, whe 
reposes great confidence in him, in conducting and ¢con- 
cluding bargains with the whites, and for that intent the 
king had sent him on board ; so it now rested pretty, much 
with him whether we should procure sandal wood or,not. 
The schooner Columbia, Captain Jennings, with Messrs. 
Bethnel and Mc Dougal, partners in the N. W. Company ; 
and Mr. Clanding, a clerk in the Company’s service, was 
anchored near us. 

The bargain for sandal wood with the king, at the rate of 
eight dollars and fifty cents per picquel, was concluded, on 
condition of our geing to the island of Woahoo, and bring- 
ing up a load of trash termed tribute. In the interim, the 
sandal wood was to be got ready. The brig Pedlar, Captain 
Northrup, arrived from the N. W. coast, having on board 
a Doctor Shafford, a passenger. This gentlemen was em- 
ployed by the Russian government as a mineralogist and 
botanist, and had come out in a government ship, the 
Suwaroff; but her commander, haying a sudden and unex- 
pécted difference with the governor of Shetka, instantly de- 
parted from it, leaving Dr-Shafford and some officers on shore. 
Count Branheuff was the governor of Shetka, but this was 
only a change of terms for the count’s exile, which was for 
life. Doctor Shafford’s arrival, whose ostensible object was 
the, prosecution of his researches of the mineral and bo- 
tanical productions of the island, was viewed by Tamaam- 
maah with distrust and suspicion, as it had been intimated 
to his majesty that the Russians regarded his dominions 
with a wishful eye; as their conquest would be>attended 
with very important advantages to the Russian govern- 
ment. In short, Tamaammaah considered Dr. Shatiord as 
a spy, whose real object. was to ascertain his capability of 
defending himself against an attack. 

We sailed for Woahoo on the 15th, having on board be- 
tween fifty and sixty natives, who were collectors of taxes 
and feceivers of rents, The neighbouring islands had been 
conquered by 'Tamaammaah, who, on the conquest, reserved 
such a particular district to his own exclusive benefit ; 
one was allotted to one of his queens; and another to 
Billy Pitt. &c. The occupiers were to pay a yearly rent, 
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besides which, the island was to furnish a certain quantity 
of articles annually, as an acknowledgment of his sov- 
reignty, and some of the principal men of the conquered 
islands had to appear at court’and do homage for their pos- 
sessions." His majesty, the queens; and the great chiefs, 
annually send their receivers of rents and collectors to the 
different islands, where their possessions are located, to re- 
ceive the rents and tribute ; for although the king has granted 
to'his. principal men what lawyers would call the “fee sim- 
ple” of these districts, they are not permitted to reside on 
them ; for it is a part of his political system, to retain the 
leading chiefs always near his person, to enable him to have 
an observant eye on all their proceedings. By pursuing this 
part of his general system, he has hitherto prevented all 
eabals and conspiracies among the discontented, should any 
be contemplated. 

We were likewise accompanied by Mr. Marshall, late 
second officer of the Lark, of New York, (which had been 
upset, some months previously, to the windward of these 
islands, and drifted ashore onthe island of Tourow,) as 
linguist. Mr. Marshall was engaged in teaching the young 
prince the rudiments of the English language. The night 
we were out, which was clear and beautiful, attended with 
a fine breeze, there was to be an eclipse of the moon. At 
its commencement the natives were all asleep, on different 
parts of the deck ; at the time of the greatest obscuration, 
Mr. Marshall was requested to awaken one of them, and 
inquire what had become of the moon? On his making 
the inquiry, the native looked up to the sky, but the moon 
was not visible; he then darted like an arrow to the oppo- 
site side of the ship, and there she could not be seen. He 
now tommunicated the alarming intelligence to the others; 
all was immediately a scene of thie most pleasant confusion, 
and a gabbling as loud and diseordant as that made by a 
large flock of turkeys in the wilds of Kentucky, or a band 
of monkeys in the woods of Guiana when fighting for the 
spoils of a robbery, resounded from every part of the ship. 
Mr. Marshall gave the substance of their confab; which 
was, that the moon had been affronted, and, in consequence, 
had slyly stolen herself away: was very angry, and some 
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misfortune would follow: the moon now began to re-ap- 
pear. Among those untutored sons of nature, whose 


‘« Soul proud science never taught to stray, 
Far as the solar walk or Milky Way,” . 


AH was now joy and triumph. The anticipated dangers 
arising from the eclipse were forgotten, and the untu- 
tored natives of Sandwich returned to their usual insensi- 
bility. We often: forget the high privileges which science 
and religion shed upon our happy land, which, without 
them, would emulate these poor sons of nature in ignorance 
and superstition. 'They are to be applauded who know 
how to appreciate and improve these advantages, as with- 
out them we are more to be pitied than the savages we 
commiserate. 

On the second day after sailing, we arrived at Woahoo, 
landed the unwelcome visitors, who began collecting the ex- 
actions, consisting of tapa, (a kind of cloth made of the fine 
inner bark of a particular kind of tree,) and bunches of 
dried fish. When all was collected, the ship was nearly 
full betwixt decks. On the 27th. the ship Enterprize, Cap- 
tain Everit, direct from New York, bound on a trading voy- 
age to the north-west coast, and the brig Pedlar from 
‘Owyhee, arrived. They could not fail of being a most 
gratifying sight, as it recalled to my mind so strongly the 
enjoyments of home. 

The first day of the year was celebrated on shore, ina 
Jarge house selected for that purpose: the tables were. co- 
vered with a profusion of all the substantial and delicate 
viands that could be procured from the ships, ‘the land, and 
the neighbouring sea. All the officers of the ships lying there, 
and those residents who had been officers, on board either 
American or English vessels, were.invited to partake of the 
entertainment. The king’s Woahoo band attended, and 
regaled us with some of their sweetest and most popular 
airs from many nameless instruments, producing discords 
which set at defiance the performance of the city wails of 
London. But music is music as long as it is so regarded 
by those who listen to it, and we would have deemed it truly 
such had we never heard any better. 
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Having accomplished the business that brought us here, 
we sailed for Owyhee, having on boardsome islanders and 
white residents, who had solicited a passage from Captain 
Bailey. . They were going to make their annual presents, 
and do homage to 'Tamaammaah. Among the whites were 
two, the one an American, the other an Englishman, who 
had not any valuable articles to present to rapacious roy- 
alty. They said they knew that in consequence of that 
inability, they would be compelled to leave the island. In 
two days we anchored ‘in Kirowah Roads, landed the pas- 
sengers and all the tribute. The tapa, or cloth, was made 
up in large rolls, and the fish in bundles, handsomely cover- 
ed with small neat mats. 

Several days wére spent in making arrangements with 
the king respecting the sandal wood, which he said, they 
were now engaged in conveying to Toei Bay, where it was 
to be taken on board. I found that Doctor Shafford had 
succeeded in removing the prejudices of the king, had ac- 
quired his favonr, and stood high in his good graces: ‘he 
was at this time attending one of the queens, who was in- 
disposed, as her physician. The king had caused a house 
to be built for him in the centre of a bread-fruit grove, 
where the doctor could pursue his’ botanical researches 
without interruption. I visited him there, and passed some 
hours with him: he read from his manuscript journal some 
remarks, of which I took notes, relating to.a small groupe 
of islands, which they had seen in 1814, on their route from 
New Holland to the north-west coast; which, being new 
discoveries, were called ‘“Suwaroff,” after their ship. 

These islands lie in the South Pacific, latitude 13 ° 14’ 
and 163° 29’ 30'* west longitude. They are uninhabited, 
and covered with wood; the shores are lined with cocoa- 
nut trees, which produce abundantly. We weighed and ran 
down on the 15th for Toai Bay, distant about thirty-five 
miles. John Young was on board, to pilot the ship, and 
anchored her in an open road, one mile from shore, oppo- 
site a high, rocky cliff. Next morning we commenced 
weighing the sandal wood, and taking it on board: the na- 
tives were yet engaged in bringing it in upon their backs 
from the surrounding mountains to the place of deposit, 
which was near the dwelling of John Young, who weighed 
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and delivered it. As it did nof‘arrive so fast as to keep us 
constantly employed, [ used to converse with Young in these 
intermissions. I once inquired of him, how he came to re- 
main on the island, and how long it was since he had become 
aresident. He replied, “as we are now at leisure, I will 
relate to you some of the events that had, so unexpectedly 
and against my inclination, caused me to become an inha- 
bitant of Owyhee.” 

Nothing more amuses the weary mind, in any circum- 
stances, than the detail of pleasant and interesting incidents, 
more, especially if true, and relative to those with whom we 
are associated or related. It is a striking proof that the 
whole human family is intimately entwined by the same 
ties and interests, and that all its members are mutually de- 
pendent on each other for consolation and support. From 
no one study can we derive more benefit and experience 
than from that of our.own species, for it is among them 
alone that all our principal dutiés are confined, and from 
whom we expeet the encouragement, assistance, and enjoy- 
ment requisite to carry us through the world. I listened to 
my companion with the greatest. degree of interest, and he 
accordingly communicated to me the following train of ad- 
‘ventures. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE NARRATIVE. 


Musing mem’ry loves to dwell 
With her sister solitude; 
Far from the busy world she fties, 
To take that peace the world denies. 
Entranc’d she sits; from-youth to age, 
Resuming life’s eventful page, 
And noting ere they fade away, 
The little lines of yesterday.— Campbell. 


“'Fwenty-five years ago I entered as boatswain on board 
an American ship,.Captain, Medcalf, who was bound on a 
trading voyage to the north-west coast. On our passage, 
we touched at this island for refreshments, where we were 
kindly received by the natives, and obtained a sufficient sup- 
ply of refreshments, such as the island afforded. We de- 
parted, having maintained an uninterrupted good under- 
standing with the islanders, and shaped our course for the 
north-west, where we succeeded in opening a good trade. 
Having made up a cargo, we sailed for Canton, taking the 
island in our route; renewed the intercourse with the na- 
tives, to the satisfaction of all engaged, and again parted in 
friendship; pursued our -course to Canton, disposed of our 
cargo to advantage, and proposed to return to the north- 
west for another. 

Captain Medcalf, thinking it would facilitate and lessen 
the time in obtaining a cargo, could he procure a tender, to 
trade at the same time with the ship, bought a small 
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schooner for that purpose, put six men on board from the ship 
and placed her under the command of his son, being a young 
man. Every thing being ready, both vessels sailed, having 
appointed Caracooa Bay as a rendezvous, in case of our 
Separating at sea, at which, whoever first arrived, was te 
wait for the others. When about half way over, we sepa- 
rated in a dark squally night, and the ship arrived off 
Kirowah, after a short passage: 

‘The natives expressed much satisfaction at our return, 
and were so pleased to see us, that they were particularly 
desirous ‘the ship should remain at anchor there. The 
captain proceeded to the appointed place, to await the ar- 
rival of the schooner, and remained a number of days, hourly 
expecting her. There was no alteration in the conduct of 
the Indians ; the ship was surrounded with canoes, and the 
deck covered with the natives from morning until sun-down, 
bringing with them the productions of the island for trade. 
Part of the crew of the ship went on‘ shore by turns, te 
amuse and recreate themselves in any way they chose, pro- 
vided they did not interfere with or give offence to the 
natives; but. I did not feel any particular desire to go on 
shore, as neither the Indians nor their manners weré pleas- 
ing to me, although [entertained no particular dislike to 
them. 

Tired of being constantly on board the ship, I one day 
took a musket and went on shore, intending to take a ram- 
ble through the woods in pursuit of birds. In the middle 
of the afternoon, I returned to the shore, for the purpose 
of going on board, but there was'no boat, and all the canoes 
were hauled higher up on the beach than usual; the huts 
were all closed, and not a native visible. I felt a strange 
kind of fear creeping over me at this unusual state of things. 
All'was as still and gloomy as death; I'traversed the lonely 
beach back and forthwith hurried steps, with my eyes di- 
rected to the ship, with the hope of seeing a boat. put off 
from her, to come, to’ my relief. Night set in, and every 
thing was wrapped in tncertainty.- 

1 then ventured to approach one of the huts and knock. 
A sudden fear inspired me, that my intrusion might be con- 
strued into ‘agdesign to rob or murder, and who knows, 
thought 1,? but. these savages may sacrifice me to their 
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suspicions. I almost trembled to repeat my noise; but 
commending myself to providence, determined to resume 
my attempts. I could not do more than perish, which I might 
possibly, by being exposed to nightly adventurers, After 
knocking again, I was invited by signs to enter by a doubt- 
ful-looking. creature, and refreshments were immediately 
offered me. I could discern, by the countenances of the 
inmates of the hut, that something dreadful had happened, 
but of what nature it was, or who were the victims of it, I 
could not, from my ignorance of their language, ascertain. 

During this long and anxious night sleep never closed 
my. eyes. Ilay restless and melancholy, continually tossing 
from one side to another; at. one time passing through some 
vapid and fearful dreams; at another, listening to every 
noise which I fancied to hearin my apartment: .my clothes, 
which were hung up in the room, assumed the aspect of 
some deadly assassin venturing to steal upon my defence- 
less position, and send me into the world of spirits, without 

a witness to declare the author. 

The morning seemed reluctantly to dawn upon me, and 

T immediately stole from my retreat, like a person flying 
from pursuit. I found myself on the beach, intently gaz- 
ing after the ship, but neither boat nor canoe appeared on 
the surface of the water ; all the canoes remained high and 
dry on theshore, and there was nothing to raise my dejécted 
hopes.. I began to grow sick and faint, and anticipated some- 
thing dreadful would ensue. [returned to the house ; some of 
the natives intreated me to eat, but fear and anxiety had near- 
ly deprived me of appetite. Deep concern was still imprinted 
on the countenances of every one. ‘This confirmed my appre- 
hensions, that some serious occurrence had taken place, 
but of what nature I could not even conjecture. My ago- 
nizing state of mind almost deranged me. . The day closed 
without any thing taking place in iny favour, and was fol- 
lowed by a wretched and sleepless night of mental sufter- 
ing, similar, if not worse, than the last. 

Exhausted and spiritless, my attention, as soon as it was 
light enough to distinguish objects, was, immediately fixed 
on the ship. It did not appear that. any serious accident 
had happened on board, as I could see her crew, apparently 
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engaged in performing their customary duties; but, to\my 
surprise and consternation, no boat came from her. At 
length she got under weigh;,and continued standing in and 
out of the bay all the: morning; but who can describe or 
even conceive my feelings, when I saw the ship wear off, 
and rig out her steering-sail booms. ~ This sight overpow- 
ered me: I fell, deprived of motion, and almost of sense, 
imagining that the hour of death had arrived. 

I know not how long I remained in this situation, and 
I have no certain recollection of what occurred during the 
two succeeding days. I only noticed that the natives, on 
the departure of the ship, resumed their usual occupations ; 
but I was like the dead among the livinguntil the third day, 
when my feeling and senses were partially restored, by 
meeting with an Indian from Karacooa, -who by signs, 
made me comprehend, that there was a white man there; 
and if € wished to see him, that he would conduct me to 
him. I set off for Caracooa, in company with the Indian, 
and it was a source of some comfort to me, that I was now 
likely to meet with a sympathizing.friend, to whom I could 
communicate my sorrows. My ideas were not sufficiently 
collected to attempt forming any conjectures who this man 
might be, for all my faculties had been so. completely occu+ 
pied and exhausted by the trying and dangerous situation 
in which I had been left, that my thoughts during that time 
never wandered to any other person or object, and I pre- 
suine the schooner did not recur to my recollection. 

On my arriving at Caracooa, I found that the man re- 
ferred to by ‘the Indian was Isaac Davis, one of those who 
had been put on board the schooner; he was confined to a 
hut by numerous wounds, that had been inflicted by knives 
and daggers, and bruises by clubs. I was much alarmed 
and shocked at seeing Davis in this suffering and destitute 
state, but yet hopes were ‘entertained that his case was.not 
dangerous. Davis informed me that he had arrived there 
five days before in the schooner in the evening, and anchor- 
ed, as it was thought safer to remain therethat night, and 
proceed to Kirowah in the morning. ‘The Indians came on 
board, were highly, pleased, and informed young Medcalf 
that his father had arrived some days, and was waiting for 
him at Kirowah. The sailors and natives appeared to 
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entertain the most friendly feelings towards eachother, but 
more particularly the Indians ; thus concealing their dark 
and murderous intentions under an impenetrable disguise ; 
for, at a preconcerted signal, they attacked the defenceless 
and unsuspecting crew, and massacred every one except 
himself. Although covered with wounds, he succeeded in 
jumping overboard from the stern, and got into a canoe. 
He was opposed. by the Indian in her with his paddle, (one 
always remaining in the canoe,) but the native continuing 
to inflict severe blows with it, he fell upon the’ bottom, 
where he remained without motion: the Indian, supposing 
him dead, desisted. 

The schooner was plundered, and towed to high water- 
mark, where she was set on fire, and burnt.to the water’s 
edge ; this was done to procure the iron, which was col- 
lected and sécreted with all expedition, as. it was expected 
that as soon as the account of the murder of the crew and 
destruction of the schooner reached Captain Medcalf, he 
would come down with the ship, and if he could, take am- 
ple vengeance on them. When the-canoe he was lying in 
reached the shore, and they discovered that he was alive, 
they did not further molest, indeed hardly noticed him, until 
ene, who was more humane, or else not so eager after 
plunder, conveyed him to a hut, and endeavoured to miti- 
gate his pains. 

My opinion is, that in planning and executing this horrid 
scheme of murder and robbery, they were not so much in- 
stigated to it by a murderous and cruel disposition, as they 
were by the uncontrolable desire of possessing themselves 
of the iron that was on board the schooner, and of what 
had been used in her construction. It was not long since 
they had become acquainted withthe invaluable properties 
of that metal, and what was contained of it in the schooner, 
was more highly prized, ‘and would have been chosen by 
them, in preference to all the diamonds that have ever glit- 
tered in the crowns of monarchs. 

In a few months Davis recovered from his wounds; and 
neither of us had any particular reason to complain of the 
treatment we received from the natives after that fatal 
night. Tamaammaah, at that time, was a chief-at Kirow- 
ah, and with many others. disapproved of the traitorous and 
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‘Tamaammaah was the leader of the revolters, and, after 
a number of battles, finally succeeded in deposing the king 
and putting him to death. 'Tamaammaah now took us into 
his service, assumed the title of king, new modelled the 
government, appointed capable ministers, whose duties and 
authority he clearly established ; and in all his transactions 
proved himself to be an able politician. 

He declared war against the King of Carracooa... We 
attended him with muskets, and in a decisive engagement 
our muskets obtained the victory. The defeated king and 
all his chiefs were put to death. ‘This was the cruel policy 
pursued by 'Tamaammaah, to prevent revolts in the con- 
quered provinces. We attacked and conquered, in suc- 
cession, the remaining provinces ; and the whole island was 
brought under hissway, We rendered great and important 
services to the king in-his wars, and, in consequence, were 
held in high estimation by his majesty, and the principal and 
subordinate chiefs and warriors. It was customary, in.an 
engagement, when Victory began to incline to the standard 
of Tamaammaah, and the enemy was yielding, for him to 
press upon him with so much vigour and rapidity, that it 
was not possible for us to load and fire upon the enemy, and 
at the same time keep up with the rapid movements and 
advance of the king. In this case, the chief, now called 
Billy Pitt, and prime minister; and who is a remarkably 
strong and well-built man, would place one of uS-on his 
shoulders, and anotlier strong chief would take the other of 
us on his, and swiftly run with us to the front of the battle. 
There we were placed on thé ground, and would then fire 
and reload: By that time the van would be considerably 
in advance, when the chiefs would again remount us and 
dash away to the front, and thus continue until the victory 
was decided, and none of the enemy were longer in sight. 

We were by no means sleeping on beds of roses, for our 
situation was most arduous, responsible, and trying, but we 
were under many obligations to the king, whom we resol- 
ved to defend with all our might. If honesty is the best 
policy, gratitude for past favours ought never to be obliter- 
ated from the mind; and whenever we can consistently 


manifest our returns, we should: not hesitate to devote our 
hands and our hearts in the cause that demands our services. 
The whole island remained tranquil—at least. no mur- 
murs were heard, under-the sway of Tamaammaah, who 
devoted his time and attention to improve the condition of 
his subjects, in reviewing and instructing his warriors, and 
strengthening his power. ~His arbitrary laws, like those of 
Draco, were written in blood, and rigidly enforced ; but this 
state of tranquillity wasto be interrupted by a formidable ene- 
my. So expert was he in wielding the spear, thatvhe frequent- 
ly ordered several of ‘his best warriors to aim at him with 
all their might with theirs, but he warded them all off as 
easily as the efforts of children ; and should any of them 
refuse to attack him. with all their violence, he would be 
very angry, and would compel them to renew the contest. 
In this way they became, from his example, brave and ex- 
perienced, and were never known to submit to the enemy. 
The success which had crowned the undertaking of 
Tamaammaah, and the series of victories he had gained, 
excited the jealousy, and perhaps the fears, of the King of 
Mowee ; who, like Tamaammaah; was politic and brave. 
The kings of the neighbouring islands allowed the former 
the precedence, and admitted him to be the greatest war- 
rior, and the most powerful monarch in these regions. He 
therefore regarded Tamaammaah as an aspiring competi- 
tor, who would, at no distant day, dispute his claim 'to those 
distinguishing honours ; he therefore determined to crush 
him, before he became so powerful that he could bid defi- 
ance to his attempts, and venture to enter the field against 
him. 
The King of Mowee having determined to attack.Tama- 
ammaah, prepated and fitted out his war canoes, embarked 
his army, and proceeded to invade Owyhee. He landed 
his warriors, and expected to lead them to certain victory 
and conquest. At a short distance fromthe place where 
he landed, he was met’ by Tamaammaah at the head of 
his army. A ‘severe conflict ensued, and was obstinately 
contested; but the muskets. were nearly useless, from the 
worn-out state of the flints. In consequence of” it, Tama- 
ammaah was compelled to yield the field, and his army took 
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to flight and dispersed, every one being attentive to his 
‘ own safety. 

We now found a great difference ‘between being at- 
tached to a victorious or_a defeated army; no chiefs now 
rushed forward to take. us up, and exert themselves to place 
us infront. Immediately on retreating I was. separated 
from all the rest, and after coming out of a wood, discover- 
ed that I was pursued by an Indian warrior, who was arm- 
ed with a spear. From the distance he was, I could not 
ascertain to. which army he belonged, nor could I decide 
until the Indian had approached near enough to discern his 
tattoo; for the Mowee men tattoo half of their faces and 
bodies, and one arm and leg, of a bhie colour. . I resolved, 
if he was an enemy, not to permit him to approach any 
nearer, without attempting to shoot him, than to allow my 
gun to snap three times before he would be close enough 
to throw his spear, which he could do from a considerable 
distance, and with unerring aim. 

I ran with immense speed, occasionally turning my head 
to see whether my pursuer was in sight, and, to my dismay, 
I perceived that my power of flight was inferior to his. I 
already heard the trampling of his fect, and the rattling of 
his speor against the ground. ‘I.renewed my speed, but all 
in vain’ The Indian gradually gained on me; ‘I gazed 
round—and saw the fatal blue. He stopped, turned, and 
levelled at me—i did the same, and ‘presented my gun, but 
it unfortunately missed fire. Again I took aim, the gun 
fired, and the warrior received the ball ; at the very moment 
he had raised his arm to launch the deadly spear he fell to 
the ground. 

Continuing my flight toward Kirowah, I found: Davis 
there unhurt, and.'Tamaammaah and his chiefs collecting 
and re-organizing the broken army.’ We put our guns in 
the best’ possible order that circumstances would permit ; 
for the time had now arrived when we must fight for our 
own preservation, and conquer or fall with the king. 
Tamaammaah knew by his scouts, who were watching, 
that the Mowees would soon be there; he made a good 
disposition of his forces, and in. about three hours the inva- 
ders appeared. They immediately engaged in battle; the 
action was warm; the muskets did great. execution; and 
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finally the Mowees, in their turn, were compelled to retreat 
to their canoes with great loss, pursued by the victors, who 
made a number of prisoners, and also captured some of the 
war canoes. | 

The King of Mowee and his chiefs effected their escape ; 
‘Tamaammaah and his victorious army returned to Kirowak 
in triumph. Davis and myself acquired’ the praises and 
rewards of the king, for the courage we had displayed, and 
the execution we had done with our muskets in the action. 
For some time after these events, Tamaammaah was active- 
ly engaged in maturing his plans, preparing war canoes, and 
training his warriors, for an intended invasion of Mowee. 
This he attempted and effected, and, after several obstinate 
engagements, in which the Mowees were, defeated, a de- 
cisive action was fought, and again victory attended the 
steps of the invaders. The King of Mowee and his princi- 
pal chiefs were made prisoners, and 'Tamaammaah, adhering 
to his sanguinary policy, caused them to be executed. The 
island being subdued, became tributary to, and acknow- 
ledged him as king. ‘The neighbouring islands, with the 
exception of Woahoo, not being able to oppose much re- 
sistence, became an easy conquest to Tamaammaah., 

Five or six years after these events, he, witha lame and 
well-disciplined army, landed on Woahoo, where he met 
with a. most obstinate and determined resistence from the 
bravest enemy he had -yet encountered; but, after a series 
of hard-fought and well-contested battles, he sueceeded in 
gaining possession of that island, which completed the con- 
quest- of the whole western’ groupe... Atoi, Oneeheow, 
&c. lying sixty or seventy miles to leeward, were saved from 
his grasp, as he did not think it proper to venture that dis- 
tance in his-canoes. After putting the brave and unfortu- 
nate King of Woahoo and his chiefs to death, he returned 
to Kirowah, glutted with conquest, and crimsoned with the 
blood of the victims which he had sacrificed to his insatiable 
ambition. His reign has been uninterrupted by-cabals and 
conspiracies, as he always, as has been observed, compelled 
his chiefs, without any exception, to. be always near his 
Person. 

On all these accounts we have been: much regarded by 
the king; have became men of note, and are frequently 
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consulted by him in difficult cases. Davis died about two 
years ago. Although aged, I enjoy good health and vigour. 
I have a son, who has just returned from the United States, 
who is a good seaman, and has been on board an armed 
vessel, fighting for free trade and sailors’ rights.” 

Such was the account my companion gave me, and which 
beguiled the moments which we spent in each other’s so- 
ciety. From -every narrative something valuable may be 
learned, and I could not fail to gather from this, that per- 
severance and bravery, in the attainment of an honourable 
object, are indispensibly requisite to all who are called upor 
to rely on their own resources. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE CUSTOMS. 


Nations dissent in eustoms and in rules, 

As much as wise men differ from the fools; 

They all are suited to where’er they thrive, 

As varying climes to varying modes of life—Anonymeus. 


The human countenance differs not more widely than the 
shades of national manners and customs. According to 
the various education; habits, and modes of thought and 
action of a nation will be the peculiar manners and customs 
distinguishing it from every other. Thus an empire resem- 
bles an individual, who acquires his character and pecu- 
liarities from those who nurture and instruct him; and 
despise, as we may, the inconsistencies of a foreign nation, 
they are just what we ourselves would, in similar circum- 
stances, have acquired; and if they cannot call forth our 
respects, they should never excite our disdain. 

I have often heard the capacity of the natives of all un- 
civilized ‘countries called in question, as if capacity or ge- 
nius could not exist out of a civilized state. I am of opinion, 
however, that genius is as much wanting in many who are 
born in a civilized, as imbecility is the lot of numbers who 
are born in a barbarous, community. Genius, in my estima- 
tion, is not the growth of any particular soil, or order of 
society, but depends for its development upon the discipline 
of education. 

As to the capacity of the natives of these recently-discover- 
ed islands to acquire the mechanical arts, could those who 
doubt the existence of uncivilized genius see their specimens 


of mechanical ingenuity, I have no doubt but they would be 
convinced that these untutored children of nature have as 
much natural ingenuity as any people on the face of the earth. 
Their canoes are sufficient proof of this; and we would 
not be astonished to see them make rapid advances in naval 
architecture. A few years ago, they first attempted to 
build a small vessel, with the assistance of some of the 
European residents among them; but in this they were not 
completely successful. At this harbour are ten vessels, of 
from thirty to seventy tons, laid up in ordinary, with their 
cannon, stores, and apparatus deposited here, under the 
care and superintendence of Young, who is Lord High Ad- 
iniral of the fleet. 

These vessels, though rudely constructed, exhibit strong 
natural genius and skill. Three of these had made trips 
to Woahoo, and brought up cargoes of provisions, &e. and 
were found to be good sea-boats. Two of these, after ex- 
amination, proved to be unworthy of repairs, and the king 
ordered them to be broken up, and the iron converted into 
spikes, to be used in constructing a vessel of twenty tons. 
The frame of this was nearly completed, having been cut 
in the mountains of Woahoo, by the natives, and the iron 
work executed by a petty chief, who had learned the art of 
forging by attending on the various blacksmiths belonging 
to vessels which had been at the islands. One vessel of 
seventy tons was under repairs, and, for the convenience of 
the workmen, a house was built over her to shelter them 
from the sun. There was also a small craft in Whytetee, 
and one at Pearl River, but in such a decayed state as to be 
of no value. ‘ 

Their canoes are also an object of the greatest care and 
attention,.and are manufactured with a nicety that astonishes 
the beholder: they are made of a single log of wood, 
and of different lengths, in proportion to the size of the 
stick ; and generally take a year or two to complete them. 
Formerly the natives had no tools but such as were made 
of a kind of stone, which is very hard, and can be brought 
to an edge. The process of manufacturing a canoe is a 
proof of their patience. ‘The tree is cut down, stripped of 
its bark and branches, and placed on a level so that it cannot 
warp. Then, they occasionally visit it, and work at it leisurely 
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until it gets well dried. As it is natural for wood to crack 
open in places where it is exposed to the sun, these eracks are 
all hewn off, until the stick gets so well seasoned, that it 
will not split so as to injure the canoe. It is then dug out, 
and smoothed to the shape they wish: when the bottom is 
finished they prepare a top, of a kind of wood resembling 
box wood, which is made to fit very nicely to the top of the 
canoe, and is sewed with a very strong line. made of the 
husks of the cocoa-nut.. Some of these canoes are very 
handsome, and highly valued by their owners. 

The double canoe is made by lashing two single canoes 
parallel to each other, and about three feet apart, having 
several sticks of wood neatly fitted for the purpose, at right 
angles with the canoe, passing from one to the other, and 
firmly lashed to each, so as to. keep them in their position. 
Some of these canoes will carry forty men, but the single 
canoe is mostly used, as being the handiest to manage ; the 
last has an out-rigger made of very light wood, and formed 
so as to glide through the water very easily, passing paral- 
lel with the canoe, and fixed by two strong sticks, made so 
as to be easily shifted from one side to the other as the wind 
may require; it being proper always to have the out-rigger 
on the windward side. 

These people are very dexterous in the management of a 
canoe, and frequently cross from one island to another, in 
one not more than thirty feet Jong, one and a half wide, 
and two deep. When about to cross the channel, they, 
cover the canoe with mats, so that but little water can get 
in, leaving only a small hole to bail, and for the man who 
guides the canoe; the.rest sit on the top. The tapa, or 
cloth, is manufactured from the inner bark of a tree, which 
is carefully cultivated, and allowed to grow to the size of a 
man’s wrist, when it is cut down. ‘The bark is then strip- 
ped, cleaned, and rotted in fresh water; and after going 
through various processes, it is_ gradually beat into cloth in 
a square log, the surface of which is perfectly level and 
Smooth. The beater is a small, hard, and polished stick, 
which is scored if they wish to have the tapa figured in 
grain, which is generally done by old women. These sheets, 
when finished, are generally about six feet square; and 
five or ten being sewed together like a book, form a very 
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comfortable garment, or suit of bed clothes ; and are gene- 
rally used for this purpose, or thrown over the shoulders, 

The usual dress of the men is what is called a maro, 
which is a strip of cloth about nine feet long and nine inches 
wide, and is passed round the loins and between the legs, 
In cook weather they throw a sheet of cloth over the shoul- 
ders. 'The dress of the females consists of a piece of cloth, 
three yards long and two feet wide, which is neatly wound 
round the body, and comes just below the knees, being called 
a ‘“‘ pow;” a sheet of cloth thrown over the whole, is called 
a taper, which constitutes their usual dress, and is in quality 
according to the rank or riches of the wearer. 

These people are very fond of ornaments and finery. 
Those of their own manufacture, are large, ugly hooks, 
made of ivory or sea-horse teeth, and coloured yellow by 
smoking ; these are hung round the neck, by a large skein 
of hair braided into a small line, which is a curious piece of 
work, and usually takes a year to complete it; this skein 
contains from eighty to two hundred and forty fathoms of 
this line. They also make beads of ivory, and ornaments 
to wear round the wrist; they decorate their arms by tat- 
tooing, and the young girls frequently embellish the inside 
of their hands with a small line of blue, pricked in with 
sharp bones formerly, but now with needles. It is usual 
to make some mark on their persons on losing a dear friend, 
and sometimes knock out a tooth as a mark of sorrow for 
theloss. Thus we find that the passion of pride distinguishes 
mankind every where, and that the most polished lady of 
Europe, as well as the disfigured savage of New Zealand, 
is fond of attracting the notice and admiration of the other 
sex. ‘The disposition is only on a smaller scale, and is full 
as ruinous and liable to falling into excess, asthe most ele- 
vated station in polished cities. It reminds me of an anee- 
dote of a gentleman, who visited a poor woman, who 
appeared for a long time, uncommonly distressed. He 
longed for her to reveal the cause of the gnawing sorrow 
that was preying upon her spirits. At length she consented, 
after long-repeated solicitations, to disclose the reason of it, 
in a tone between a whine and acry :—‘* Why alll want to 
make me completely happy, is a mahogany bedstead, for 
husband and I only sleep upon a pine one.” 
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These islands being situated in the great south seas, just 
within the tropic of Cancer, and in the tract of the S. E. 
trade winds, enjoy the most delightful and salubrious cli- 
mate imaginable, and are certainly not surpassed in those 
respects by any climate on earth. The natives are mostly 
of a dark chesnut colour, and, in general, extremely welk 
shaped and muscular. ‘Their features are not marked by 
any peculiarity to distinguish them from the rest of man- 

- kind; every variety of face, form, and feature, is discover- 
ed among them which are to be found among the Europe- 
ans, with only the chesnut or copper colour of their skins, 
dark eyes and hair, to distinguish them. ‘They have no 
particular mode of wearing the hair; the women some- 
times wear it long in a queue, and sometimes short and 
turned up on the forehead, plastered with lime, which ren- 
ders them disgusting. 'This mode is mostly used by the 
old women ; the young ones generally prefer the natural 
colour of the hair. : 

The men wear their hair in fantastic modes ; some shave 
it all off, except a ridge from the forehead to the back of 
the neck ; others will leave a large tuft on the top of their 
heads ; and some will cut a furrow through, and leave the 
hair on both sides of the temples. They are of a lively 
disposition, friendly towards each other, open-hearted and 
generous ; extremely superstitious, and not inclined to la- 
bour ; seldom working more than two or three hours in the 
day, unless on some important occasion, or when at work 
for the king. In all their sports they are very active, and 
when at war impetuously brave, but not cruel; they are 
excessively fond of swimming and playing in the surf, when 
the sea is rough, and the surf rolls in towards the beach 
over the coral rocks, or bank, which surrounds the island 
of Woahoo. It is then that the natives amuse themselves 
upon the surf-board: they proceed to the outer edge of 
the bank with their board ; when a heavy roller rises, they 
Stand ready, and, as it passes them, they dextrously rise 
on their board, which buoys them up, and thus they ride 
triumphantly on the waves, which carries them, with aston- 
ishing rapidity, to the beach. Men, women, and children 
may be seen constantly enjoying this sport whenever the 
surf rolls regularly. 
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Their principal food is taro, which is cultivated in all the 
islands. This valuable root, or vegetable, is planted in beds 
ef mud, which are carefully prepared for that purpose, and 
kept covered with water. When fully ripe, it is baked in 
an oven, and beat up into a thick paste, in which state it is 
called poey, and is the principal food of all the natives on 
these islands. They have hogs, dogs, goats, fowls, and fish, 
the latter of which they generally eat raw. Their other 
food is cooked in an oven, which is done by heating the 
stones and putting their provisions among them. The hole 
is then covered with straw, or old mats, and then with earth, 
so that no heat or steam can escape. : 

In this way nature kindly compensates for the deficien- 
cies of luxuries, by supplying the savages with sufficient 
means to prepare what they have for their support. Their 
interest and industry are as much awakened as if pursuing 
objects of far greater value ; but as these are only regarded 
so, from their comparison with others, so those of lesser 
importance may lead to quite as beneficial results upon the 
manners and morals of an uneultivated people. 


CHAPTER. XIX. 


THE PASSAGE. 


—_— 


But the snow-white sail which he gave to the gaic. 
When the heavens look’d dark, is gone ; 

As an angel’s wing through an opening cloud, 
Is seen, and then withdrawn.—Pierpont. 


We remained in Toei Bay ten or twelve days, when, 
having taken on board all the sandal wood that could be 
obtained, we sailed for Woahoo, with Amiral Young on 
board, who was to weigh and deliver the sandal wood that 
we should receive there. We arrived the next day, found. 
the Enterprise yet at anchor, and took on board the wood 
the king had ordered for us; but it was much inferior to 
the quantity we wished or expected. We sailed in compa- 
ny with the Enterprise for Atooi Roads, in hopes of procu- 
ring some, but got only a small quantity. 

We heard that there had been a ship-of-war among the 
islands, which proved to be the Cherub sloop-of-war, sent 
by,Commodore Hillyer to search all the islands for prizes 
which had been taken by the Essex. The prize ship, Sir 
Andrew Hammond, Lieutenant Gamble, after the massacre 
of a part of her crew at Nooahiva, had arrived at Whytetee 

ay, having procured refreshments and taken on board the 
tribute for Tamaammaah. She sailed for Owyhee to 
fefit, but was taken by the Cherub. Some of the crew in-~ 
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informed the brave Tucker, that there was a valuable Ame- 
rican cargo at Atooi which belonged to the ship Carron, of 
Boston, put in here during the late war, where she landed 
a number of beaver and otter skins of great value, and 
placed them under the protection of 'Tamaree. 

The Cherub soon came there, captured the ship, but the 
men were much vexed that they missed the cargo, which 
they knew had been just landed. 'They endeavoured to 
prevail upon Tamaree, by promises and threats, to inform 
them where the skins were, but Tamaree was proof against 
either, and firmly. preserved his good faith and integrity. 
Captain Bailey advised him to send the skins to Canton in 
his ship, as they were then commanding a high price in 
that market, and he would deliver them to Mr. Cushing, 
whom he knew. _ The advice was acted upon, and the skins 
shipped on board the Millwood. Captain Bailey having 
previously recompensed Tamaree to his satisfaction, for the 
effectual manner in which he had discharged the trust con- 
fided in him. We then returned again to Wyancha Bay 
Woahoo, obtained a trifling addition of sandal wood, and 
filled the water casks. 

On the 16th, at 8 v. m. we sailed for Canton. In addi- 
tion to the crew, we had on board several men, and among 
them the American and Englishman, who were not able to 
make the expected present to ‘Tamaammaah, when we carri- 
ed the tribute from Woahoo, to Owyhee, and who then pre- 
dicted that they would be compelled to leave the country. 
On their return to Woahoo, they were ordered to repair on 
board one of the ships and depart. They refused, upon 
which their gardens were threatened to be destroyed, and 
their buildings burnt. Finding that they must obey the 
mandate, they solicited Captain Bailey to give them and 
their followers, consisting of six natives of the Sandwich 

Islands, viz. four men and two women, a passage to 
Agregan, they, providing their own stores. Captain Bailey 
consented, ashe should take that island on his route, it 
being one of the Marine Ladrones, and being on the track 
of all vessels bound from the Sandwich Islands to Canton. 

Butler and Dayis also wished to be landed there, as some 
years previous, Tamaammaah, being dissatisfied with, the 
conduct of a number of the me residents in_-his. dominions 
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compelled them to depart. They prevailed upon some 
American N. W. traders to land them, their wives, and do- 
mestics, who were natives, on that island; where they form- 
ed a settlement, engaged in cutting small sandal wood, 
which grows on the mountains; in raising tara and sweet 
potatoes, and gathering yams and cocoa-nuts. These dif- 
ferent productions they exchanged with the vessels that 
occasionally touched there, for clothes and other articles 
necessary to their comfort. The weather was now very 
pleasant, the. wind varying from N. E. to S.E. When at 
8. E. blowing fresh, with light squalls of rain. 

On February the 24th the wind continued at N. E. and 
blew fresh, with settled weather. ‘Longitude, per lunar, 
178° 68’, latitude observed, 18° 8’, variation, per ampli- 
tude, 10° 34’ east. We passed the anti-meridian of Lon- 
don in 18° 57! north: fresh wind from N. to N. E. with a 
high and confused sea, apparently caused by a current from 
N. E. On the 29th it was squally, with rain; the wind 
veering to the N. W. latter part calm. Many boobies and 
man-of-war birds were seen round the ship; the current 
setting S. W. about fifteen miles in twenty-four hours. 
Longitude, per lunar, 165° 55’ east. Latitude, by obser- 
vation, 18° 45’ north. 

March the Ist, winds light and variable; latter part, 
strong winds from N. N. W. and a long, heavy swell from 
the northward. Took in light sails and reefed topsails. 

March the 2d, the wind hauled to the N. E. with fine 
weather. Longitude, per lunar, 167° 5’. Latitude 20°. 
On the 4th it was squally through the night, when we took 
in and set the light sails occasionally. Longitude 158° 86/ 
east. Latitude, by observation, 21° 10’ north; variation, 
per amplitude, 9° 15’ east. The 7th being squally, and as 
we were nearly up with the Garden Islands, according to 
the Spanish authorities, we perceived a number of small 
birds, which indicated land at no great distance ; some ap- 
pearance of it in the west board. Longitude 155° 40’. 
Latitude, by observation, 21° 40’ north. The 12th com- 
menced with light breezes and clear weather. At 6-P. mM. 
we made the island of Agregan, bearing W. by S. distant, 
by estimation, ten leagues; stood on till midniglit, and 
then off and on till daylight. At 5, a. M. bore upsW. for 
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the south part of the island; at nine rounded the) south 
point ; down pinnace, out yawl, and loaded them with arti- 
cles belonging to Butler and Davis, the six natives of the 
Sandwich Islands, (their labourers,) and their wives. I 
went on shore for a few hours; found the high land rocky 
and unproductive, but the valley capable of cultivation. 
The 13th commenced with fresh breezes and passing 
clouds; we were still lying off and on, under the lee of 
Agregan, and employed in getting Butler and Williams's 
effects on shore. This island had recently been inhabited 
by some whites and.a number of the natives of the Sand- 
wich Islands, whom Tamaammaah had compelled to leave 
his dominions, as before related. They were conveyed here 
by the American north-west tradérs, who used, after the 
settlement was formed, to stop and get supplies of vegeta- 
bles; but we now found the island deserted and unculti- 
vated, yielding nothing but cocoa-nuts. Ax the Spaniards 
claim all these marine Ladrones, we concluded that the 
former residents had been forcibly taken off by some vessel 
from Manilla: there were four huts.in tolerable order and 
in good repair. From this place I took a new departure, 
being in latitude 48° 45‘, longitude 146° 17° east. 
The wind and weather continued favourable until the 
25th, which commenced with fine breezes and passing 
clouds, and hazy. At 5h. 30m. p. m. there were squalls 
and lightning from the westward, and we accordingly went 
with light sails and reefed topsails. At 3 a. M. we tacked 
ship to the north, at six to the west, set all sails, and saw a 
large white bird, with a red head and bill. At 7A. M. saw 
the land bearing N. W. by W. distance estimated ten 
leagues. 12 meridian, the extremity of Bottol Tobago 
bore N. W. to W. N. W., Gad’s Rocks bore south, dis- 
tance about three miles. Strong current setting to the 
northward and westward. Saw a number of smokes on 
Bottol Tobago Sima, or Little Bottle: found Arrowsmith’s 
chart of this land and Gad’s Rocks correct ; and on com- 
paring Captain Gad’s description of the situation of these 
dangerous rocks, and their bearings from Bottol Tobaco 
with our account and observations, we noticed the eae 


perfect agreement in every particular. Latitude by’ ohsor 
vation, 21° 26°. a 
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March the 26th, light breezes from N. E. inclining to a 
calm. At 6 p. M. Gad’s Rocks bore E. byS. half S. distant 
by estimation three leagues. Bottol Tobago, highest part 
N. by E. half E. the western extreme N. by W. distant by 
estimation, four leagues. At 10 A. M. saw Formosa, bearing 
N. distant about six leagues. Strong current going to the 
northward end westward. Latitude by observation 21° 
38’. March the 27th, moderate winds and hazy; middle part 
strong wind from the northward; latter part, heavy wind 
from N. N. E. cross, confused sea. 

March the 28th, commences with fresh breezes, and 
thick, hazy weather ; the water much discoloured. At 10 
P. M. we passed a light close on our starboard quarter, and 
supposed it to proceed from a Chinese fishing boat. Strong 
winds at N. N. E. we stood up for Pedra Branca. 

The following day began with fresh breezes, and very 
thick, hazy weather; at 2.p. M. we saw the land ahead, on 
our starboard bow, but not discovering what place it was, 
we hauled off, supposing it to be the Grand Lema : the wea- 
ther continuing foggy. 

March the 30th, there were light and variable winds; we 
saw the Grand Ladrone, bearing N. N. B. distant about 
three leagues. The Ass’s Ears, N. E. about six miles, and 
at five, a fishing boat ahead and lying too. 

At 5h. 30m. the fisherman came on board, and offered 
himself as a pilot to Macao, for the moderate sum of $100; 
second price proposed by him, $80; third, $60. Captain 
Bailey tendered him $40, but he refused, and went on board 
his boat. As soon as he saw us fill away the main-topsail, 
he made a signal for us to heave too, and he came on board. 
His boat, containing his family, men, women, and children, 
was made fast to the stern of the ship. He then took 
charge of the ship, up helm, and run in between the Ass’s 
Ears and the Grand Lema; letting go our best bower. We 
had very black clouds, heavy rain, and sharp lightning, fol- 
lowed by tremendous peals of thunder ; much rain continued 
through the night. 

At daylight of the 31st, we got under way, and turned up 
towards Salmon and Rat Islands. ‘At twelve the Compe- 
dore Tomsing’s boat came along side, and solicited the 
business of the ship, which was to supply her with such 
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articles as she might happen to want while in Whampooa; 
it was conditionally agreed upon. One of the Compedore’s 
men took charge as pilot, to take the ship to Macao instead of 
the fisherman, who gave him $13, reserving $27 to him- 
self. At 7 Pp. M. we came to anchor, the tide being against 
us and calm. 

Captain Bailey thought it would be a saving 6f time to 
proceed directly to Lingting with the ship, and not go to 
Macao for a pilot ; but wished me to go there in the Com- 
pedor’s boat, and bring the pilot to Lingting. He handed 
me $60 to pay the pilot, which must be done before he gets 
a chop, and $8 to defray my expenses. At nine in the 
morning I landed at Macao, distant twenty-four miles from 
the place where I had left the ship; immediately engaged a 
pilot, paid him the $60, but he told me that it was impossi- 
ble to procure the chop before the next day. Ttook break- 
fast at the Macao tavern, (which is kept by Mr. Budwell, 
an Englishman,) for which I paid seventy-five cents, and 
dinner one dollar ; supper consisted of a cold cut, or bread 
and butter, for fifty cents; but if you call for a dish of tea, 
you must pay an additional fifty cents: lodging was one 
dollar. Were I received an account of the gallant Decatur’s 
triumph at Algiers. The report was, that he had destroyed 
the Algerine fleet, attacked the city, and compelled the 
enemy to sue for peace.. The overthrow of Napoleon, and 
his exile to St. Helena, were also here imparted to me. 

While at breakfast on the 2nd of April, the pilot I had 
engaged the day before, came, and told me that he had got 
his chop. I paid $2 to the mandarine, one for granting 
me permission to land, and the other to depart. “Having 
taken the pilot, we proceeded for the ship at Lingting, which 
is twenty-five miles nearer Canton than Macao. We expe- 
rienced strong breezes from N. N. E. being direct ahead, 
und consequently did not arrive on board till 4 p.m. We 
weighed anchor, but at six the tide being done, and the 
wind continuing ahead, we came too, having gained only 
three or four miles. The following day the wind was light ; 
at one past midnight, we got under weigh with the flood tide, 
with a light breeze from. the southward, and stood up W. 
by N. for the Boca Tigriss.. At 7 P. M. we anchored at 
Chumpie; the pilot went on shore to procure a chop or pass 
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for the river. The day ended with stiff breezes, and a very 
strong tide, which horsed the ship about at a great rate. 

At daylight the next morning the pilot came on board 
with the chop. We got under way at 7 A.M. and received 
the mandarine at the mouth of Canton river. These per- 
sonages always come on board at this place, and proceed 
in the ship’up to Whampooa. They are a kind of custom- 
house officers, and Pharisee-like, compel all to pay their 
“‘tythe of mint, anise, and cinnamon.” On arriving at 
Whampooa, they beg a bottle of rum, make their salam, and 
Jeave the ship to perform that justice at least to the bottle 
which they failed to discharge to their neighbours. At 4 
P. M- we came to anchor at Whampooa, and moored ship 
with both bower anchors. The shipping here, is, the Trum- 
bull, of Rhode Island, the only American; ship Mysore and 
Johanatan, Captains Glass and Laird, country ships; and the 
schooner Columbia, Jennings, from the Sandwich Islands, 
belonging to the Columbia River Company. 

On the 5th of April I accompanied Captain Bailey to 
Canton, where we took quarters at the factory of Captain 
M‘Gee. As my funds were very limited, I had calcu- 
lated not to remain longer than two days at that place, as, 
after furnishing myself with clothes, my purse could not an- 
swer the demands that would be made upon it by a longer 
continuance there, where the charges are extravagantly 
high, being $5 per day. Captain M‘Gee, after he had re- 
ceived from some other gentleman a summary sketch of my 
past privations, and the primary cause that produced them, 
obviated all my difficulties by promptly and politely invit- 
ing me to consider his factory as my home. _ I gratefully 
accepted this offer, and concluded to remain a few days in 
Canton. 

Captain Bailey being offered a freight for his ship to-Hol- 
land, on favourable terms, Mr. Wilcox, the American 
Consul, suggested to me, that as I must, from every consi- 
deration, be extremely anxious to return home, whether 
that object would not sooner be attained by taking a pas- 
ade in the Trumbull, which would go direct to the United 
“tates, than if I continued in the Millwood. On this repre- 
Sentation, I decided upon taking the most direct route. 
The captain of the Trumbull had previously offered me a 
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passage in that ship, which the remark of Mr. Wilcox now 
induced me to accept. From the latter and Captain Bai- 
ley I received funds to procure me as much clothing and 
stores as I might consider requisite to my comfort during 
the passage. The truly disinterested liberality of these 
gentlemen, and the extent to which they carried it, will ever 
be held by me in grateful remembrance. My acknowledg- 
ments are also due to Captain Jenning®, of the Columbia, 
who insisted upon making an addition of some small articles 
to my stores, and of my being the bearer of some handsome 
presents to Mrs. Barnard, although totally unknown to him ; 
but he adopted that course to overcome my repugnance to 
receive them, or their equivalent in value. Captain M‘Gee 
treated me with unvarying kindness during my_continuance 
in Canton, for which he has my sincerest thanks. 

The Trumbull having completed her cargo, and being, 
in the opinion of her commander, in all respects ready for 
sea, I joined her at Whampooa. Next day, April the 7th, 
she proceeded down the river as far as the first bar, and 
eame too for the night. . I found on board several officers 
and seamen that had been attached to different ships, which 
had been either wrecked or captured; the most of whom 
had been in the country a considerable time. ‘his was the 
first opportunity that offered, and was availed of by the 
consul, Mr. Wilcox, to engage a passage for them to the 
United States. Among them were Mr. Shute, midshipman, 
U.S. Navy, and Messrs. Whitman and Lush, of Boston. 
In the course of the night, a boat, filled with Chinese, suc- 
ceeded in getting under the stern without being perceived, 
and attempted to force open the dead lights, with an intent 
to enter the cabin and plunder, in which, if they had en- 
tered, they might have done incalculable mischief, as the 
cabin was full of teas, &c. The captain, officers, and pas- 
sengers, living on deck in the coach-house, did not hear the 
noise, but the efforts of the robbers alarmed the watch, and 
they rowed off, leaving a large chisel in the joint of the 
dead-light. The next morning the tide favouring, we pro- 
ceeded down the river, at 4 p. M. and left the Bogo Tagus, 
with a fine breeze from the southward and eastward. At 
ten the ship General Scott, from New York, for Canton, 
was spoken. 
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.At meridian, on the 20th, the Grand Ladrone bore N. by 
E. distant, by estimation, four leagues; from which I took 
my departure ; latitude 21° 58’; longitude 113° 50’ east. 
Saw a sail to the eastward, and, at the same time, another 
to the southward, standing south. Latitude, by observa- 
tion, 20° 37’ north. From this time till the 26th it was 
variable, and I found, by the difference of latitude, a cur- 
rent setting to thegorthward and eastward one and a half 
mile per hour. 

On the 29th of April the land of Cochin China bore S. 
W. being distant, by estimation, twenty leagues. May the 
ist commences calm, the current setting against the ship 
northward and westward, one mile per hour. At meridian 
Cape Orville bore west, distant about fourteen miles. At 
6p. M. the southernmost land being in sight, bore 8S. W. by 
S.; Cape Orville W. by N. half N.; calm. Latitude, by ob- 
servation, 12° 38/ north; pleasant weather. 

May 3d, Pulo De Tera, at 3 Pp. mM. bore N. by E. distant 
two leagues; latitude 9° 20’. At 11 A. M. next day, saw 
the island Anambas, bearing S. S. E. distant, by estima- 
tion, seven leagues; latitude, by observation, 3° 32’ north. 
At 6 A. M. on the 8th saw two ships, showing English col- 
ours ; took them to be country ships; and at the same time 
saw Polar Aore bearing 8. W.; at meridian, W. distant 
about eight leagues. On the 9th Polar Aore bore W. N. 
W. distant twelve leagues. Heavy squalls of wind and 
rain were experienced on the 14th. At 5 a..M,-we took in 
the topsails, and hove too under the foresail, during thick, 
hazy weather, heavy winds, and small rain. Having sound- 
ed, we had ground from seventeen to twenty fathoms. Saw 
Gaspar Island, bearing S. E. by 8.; the high land of Bancer 
S. S. W. made all sail, and stood for Gaspar. The ship 
we saw being still in company, we run for Gaspar, till 
within about two leagues, and then hauled up for Tea 
Island. Latitude, by observation, 19°58/ north. At6 P.M. 
of the 18th, heavy squalls from N. W. with foggy wea- 
ther; came too with the small bower, in nineteen fathoms 
water; Gaspar bearing S. E. by 8S. distant about four 
leagues. 

,. At 1 p. m. Samuel Wood departed this life ; he had been 
ill with the flux for three months. At 1J a, Mm. the next 
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day, read the burial service for those who die at sea, over 
the body of poor Wood, and committed -it to the deep. 

The sickness and. death of. a sailor; at sea, are attended 
with circumstances of peculiar solemnity. “Without a ten- 
der mother or attentive. nurse to. administer to those 
nameless wants, which render the sick chamber supporta- 
ble to the sinking spirits; deprived of the consolation of 
hearing the, soothing’ voice. of kind relatives and friends 
to mitigate his sorrows ;.and feeling himself sink day by 
day, with the prospect of never opening his ¢yes more 
upon his. dear country and homie, he feels that his disease 
is a burden too heavy to be borne. | What ‘is: it to» the 
diseased landsman, who is surrounded by kind friends and 
soothing remedies, and ‘every luxury which can restore the 
drooping appetite, when he hears of the poor mariner who 
has died at sea? He regards it as no more than a trifling 
occurrence which might have happened on shore, and which 
might as well have occurred. upon the ocean. Frozen hearts! 
they cansider not the privations of the sailor; ond that. it 
was frequently in their behalf that the debt of nature’ was 

aid. ; 
3 The burial service of the Episcopal church is sublime and 
beautiful in the extreme. [tis used by all'vessels;I believe, 
in cases of burial at sea, and the untversality ‘of ‘its adop- 
tion speaks volumes in its favour. " Every word appears in- 
tended to fall deep into the heart. When we look at the 
covering which contains the mortal remains which are’to be 
consigned to the .cold-deep; when we survey the vast ex- 
panse of ocean, limited by the heavens, ‘whereon’ the eye 
extends; and direct our gaze upon the dark abyss which is 
to receive the ‘lifeless body; how do the words “ dust to 
dust, ashes to ashes,’’ thrill through the hearts of the lis- 
teners! . It may be that some ¢annot feel the impression of 
a scene like this ; but, in my opinion, if any circumstance is 
more calculated than another to make a better man of a 
sailor, it is the performance of the burial sérvice at‘sea.” 
At 6 P. m. of the 16th, the south part of Middle Island 
bore 8. E. distant'two miles S.-E.. the extremes of Banca. 


- bore from 8. SLE. to Ni by E. "We came too in twenty-eight 


fathoms, with the stream anchor, the current setting through 
the straits to southward; at the rate of) two iniles per 
32 
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hour. All night there were’ light breezes from southward 
and westward, the southern extreme of Middle Island being 
about two miles distant. With heavy squalls from E..N. E. 
we stood through the strait, and at 10 aem.the S. E. part 
of Banca bore E. distant four miles.» ‘Latitude, by obser- 
vation, 3°°10' south. : 

Light breezes prevailed on thé*27th from E. with a 
strong current setting to the eastward.» Cape St. Nicholas 
bore S. E. distant one mile. At 8 P.M. we came too: in 
Angeir Roads, in twenty-five fathoms water ; a great num- 
ber of boats were soon along side;-with fowls, eggs, ‘yams, 
potatoes, plantains, bananas, pumpkins, birds, and mon- 
keys, to. dispose of, for good or bad money,: new or old 
clothes: We got a full supplyof all those’ articles, with 
two fine green turtle, and filled six gang casks with water, 
which is "good, and easy to be procired. “At 10a.M.a 
breeze springing up from the eastward, we stood. down the 
straits with a fine breeze, in company with a’ brig belong- 
ing and bound to the Isle of France, under English colours, 
with a load of horses-procured ‘here. 

On'the 29th we*had heavy squalls of wind and rain, with 

a short’sea. The ship proving rather Yeaky, made seven 
inches’ water per hour. Nothing material, occurred -until 
June the 10th, when, at 6 a. M.we saw the isle of Rederigo 
or Diego Rais, bearing north,» distance’ estimated ten 
leagues. As the weather was fine, and the sea smooth, we 
examined the bows, and found, and stoppeda part of the 
leak. 
Though. environed’ by. many~-perils, I have always been 
remarkably preserved through them all, and in no one has 
my confidence of relief entirely failed» Hope still wonder- 
fully bore me up; and I live, cheered by the prospect of 
evidencing my gratitude to heaven for all its past goodness 
and. mercies. 

On the 18th 4. m. we descried the Jand on the coast of 
Natal, bearing N. W. being distant about six leagues. ‘This 
coast appeats moderately high, with square black heads. 
The 29th commenced with strong. gales from N. N.E- 
Having got an indifferent distance of the sun, we obtained 
the longitude 19° 4’ E. By the ship’s run from. the Jast 
lunar account, a current had: been setting S. S. W. at the 
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rate of two miles per hour. At three p. M. the wind shifted 
suddenly into the N. E. with violent squalls, causing us? to 
close reef and take.in the fore and. mizen-topsails. At. six 
A. M. we'set them, and at eight the. wind was less furious ; 
but suddenly the weather became hazy and dusky, and we 
could not discern any thing a mile from the ship. -The 
atmosphere had a strange, threatening ,and gloomy appear- 
ance, seeming’ as ‘though we. were env eloped in a thick 
cloud. 

About nine the. next morning, the weather was appalling. 
A sudden and.tremendous: squall, like: an unexpected peal 
of thunder, fromthe 'S..W. struck, our: vessel, which, by 
powerful exertions, we kept. before the wind; but in spite 
of all our skill; the close-reefed. main-topsail. was rent in 
pieces, but the reefed foresail. was saved. Our . ship 
seudded four hours under bare. poles, when she broached,too, 
and fell on her beam ends. . ‘The violence of the. gale was 
now dangerous and terrifying. The roaring, mountainous 
billows appearing enraged that. we had‘as-yet escaped their 
power, rolled furiously,towards.us; their foaming tops seem- 
ed.to dash their spray to the clouds,,and. to have united 
with thesdense atmosphere to hide the-dangers and horrors 
around us from the pitymg eye of heayen.. Our. ship was 
lying with her lower yards-in, the water, and we looked 
every moment for the hurricane to sweep us for éver from 

the society ofithe living. ‘The mizen-mast was cut away— 
the wreck, cleared; for hope, the last refuge of the miser- 
able, had not foenakess us, since: we knew that he who held 
the raging sea in the hollow of his-hand, could. speak 
peace to the storm, and:-uphold us by his power. 
Meridian. The tremendous gales and appalling seas. yet 
menacing destruction to our. storm-worn bark ; all hands, 
except shoue whose. fears had paralized their energies, were 
employed in using all possible means for. the preservation 
of the slip, and the lives of those on board. At 4 P. Mm. we 
got the fore-yard down, and jibboom in. About evening, as 
the ship was lying too, with the wind and sea abeam, it was 
deemed conduceable to our safety; to get her. before the 
wind, which we did, and scudded her sider poles, the sea 
making a perfect breach over her decks and in their, fury 
dashing away. the’ bulwarks. Some of the stanchions were 
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driven. inboard on, the starboard . side, by, the. virulence of 
the sea when it struck her, and outboard»bythe great pres- 
sure of water on her decks when. she righted, 

The next: morning, July the 30th, the violence of the 
wind began to abate, and the Alpine seas:to.lower their 
heads. ; Our ship, in this .war of elements, having been 
violently strained, leaked badly. On‘examining our trunks 
in the coach house; we found them. filled with water, as was 
every thing else in this exposed place. Latitude 37° 35! 
Longitude 18° W. On the 8ist,-swayed up the fore-yard, 
and began to repair damages as well as our scanty means 
would admit... On-examining ‘my. tranks more minutely, 
I had the vexation.to find-all my clothes, and the few. arti- 
cles that I had received as presents: from my friends at 
Canton, ruined by the: salt water. .'The followmg day we 
cut away the rags of the main-topsail,.and bent and: set 
another. | 'The carpenter, we employed in. caulking the 
water-ways, and -nailing battens over them. We lashed a 
Spare topmast to the stump of the mizen, for a° jury-mast, 
rigged it and. set the spanker sand broke out the after hold 
for water. All which had been’ upon deck was. lost in the 
gale; one of the seven casks had let out all the water, and 
the state of the others being uncertain, we were constrained 
to go on allowance. 

On the seventh the weather was.squally.withsmall. rain ; 
the ship astern coming uprapidly; at2 P.M. was along side, 
and proved to be the Herald, of Salem, from Caleutta, which 
having been one hundred and five, days. out, had experi- 
enced the late gale, and sustained some. damage inher sails, - 
rigging, and hull.. He informed us that after the-gale, they 
had observed a number: of pieces: of . wreek, beds, and 
pillows, floating on the sea... Who -knows,.thought..I, but 
what these are the effects of some unfortunate individuals 
who. had. been dreaming, like ourselves; but a-few. hours 
before, of restoration to;business, and. the friends ‘of their 
bosom. . Yet. where are they now? may they be infinitely 
better off than we who are’ still tossed-to and fro upon the 
Stormy ocean of life ; while they perhaps are quietly an- 
chored in a safe and undisturbed: haven.» What, after all, is 
this poor world to,us, for which we are distressing our minds, 
and after gathering a few perishable straws for which we 
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are contending, we are. forced at ‘last to leave, without 
searcely having the honour of being remembered: by ‘our 
survivors: -Hannah. Moore ‘never moralized more correctly 
than in the following beantiful- lines, so ‘illustrative of the 
objects'on which. we place our hearts : 


“. Structures rais’d by morning dreams, 
Sands that trip the ftitting streams, 
Down that anchors on the air, b 
Clouds that point their charges there 3 
Seas that smoothly disnpling lie, 
While the storm impends on high ; 
Showing in an-obvious glass, 

Joys that in possession pass, 
Transient, fickle, light, and gay, 
Flatt’ring onlyto betray.” 


On the 10th; the weather was moderate and foggy: At 
1 P. M. we saw a Ship'standing after us, which spoke us ‘at 
4 Pp. u. and ‘proved to be an’ English’ ship, froin the Islé of 
of France, last from the éape, where she had: anchored the 
evening before the’ gale; and rode it out; for it was very 
severe there, as the British frigate Revolutionaire, a sloop- 
of-war, and ’a number of other ‘vessels had been driven 
ashore. : d , 

On the 8 A. Mv we saw a sail astern, which at 1 ps Me came 
up with us, and proved to be the brig Pedlar, one hundred 
and forty days out from’ Canton, ‘last’ from the Isle of 
France, where she put in to make sonie repaits. © She’in- 
formed us of the loss of thé ship Fingal, Captain Vibbets, 
in the Straits of Gaspar; eleven days after ie had left’ Cantons 
also that the ship Bengal, of Philadelphia, was struck down 
on her beam-ends, by a violent squall, in’ the Straits of 
Sunda ; was'damaged in her spars, sails, rigging, and hull, 
and had put-inté the Isle of France. cia 

Captain Hunt, ‘of the Pedlar, seeing that our ship had the 
appearance of being in distress, and understandifig that we 
had: only four’ casks of water’on board, *kindly offered to 
accompany us, until ‘we made the Island of St. Helena; ‘and 
in the event of souk) missing the’ island, to supply us with 
water to the extent of his means: The breeze freshening, 
we carried ‘steering sailson both“sides, but they were fre- 
quently down, ‘as ‘the halyards’and: tacks being rotten and — 
worn out, parted’ continually. - The’ Pedlar keeping astern 
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under her topsails only, and our ship leaking at the rate of 
cighteen inches per hour : we split our foretop-gallant and 
studding-sails, and at meridian spoke brigPedlar ; all well. 

At 1 p. M. of the 22nd, Captain Aborn and myself went 
on board tlie Pedlar, where I ‘had the pleasure «to. find my 
old friends Captains Northrop, Hunt, and Mr. Halsey well 
and hearty; we passed some time with them very agreea- 
bly. At.5 p. M. after leaving our letters-and good wishes 
for their safe and speedy arrival at New-York, we returned. 
to the Trumbull ; and as there was no doubt of our seeing 
St. Helena next day, the Pedlar made sail for her destined 
port, New York. 'Three*ships, were insight on the 23d, 
standing to the W. and at2 P.M. our wishes were gratified, 
by seeing the island of St..Helena from the deck, bearmg 
W. N. W. distant, by estimation, ten leagues. At 4 we saw 
a vessel- under the land ; supposed ‘her to be a look-out 
vessel ; laid off, and after waiting for daylight, was boarded 
at 7A. M. by his Britannic Majesty’s brig Julia, one of the 
vessels stationed here to cruise-round the island, andin its 
vicinity, to warn off all vessels, except those who were in 
actual distress. From our appearance they did not hesitate 
to admit that our claim to be considered one of'the except- 
ed was well-founded 

The Lieutenant inquired into-the nature.and extent of 
our wants, Which were stated’to-him: they were all com- 
prised inone article; viz. water, though strict veracity would 
not have been violated, had-a number of others been includ- 


ed. Ihe officer noted the quantity .of -water (six~tons) . 


required, and returned to the brig. Ina short. time the boat 
came-back with a sealed letter, accompanied by orders for 
iis to stand in towards the anchorage, nearly but. not quite 
abreast ‘the. fort, and there to lay too until. the admirals 
boat should board us, when we were to deliver the letter to 
the boarding officer. - We filled away, and stood in accord- 
ing to instructions, and then laid by for two or threé hours, 
the fleet. being in sight: At length we! were boarded by a 
boat from the Newcastle, bearing the flag of -Rear-admiral 
Malcolm : the letter was deliveredto’ the lieutenant. After 
hegre ity he ordered. bag of signals to be brought from 
sot oe emi of us, and made to the Newcastle, and 

ated by her to the Admiral, who was at his residence on 


on 
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shore; the purport of which was to give noticefof the arrival of 
Americanship in distress for water... This lieutenant also 
made a minute of the quantity required, and returned, leav- 
ing a midshipman. on board to° prevent any communication 
withthe shore; and)ordered. us. to remain where we were 
until further directions. : 

The young officer left» on board: was very conversible, 
and animatedly expressed his dissatisfaction at the many 
privations they experienced. ‘He stated ‘that they-had not 
received any fresh rations since they had been on this sta- 
tion, which was several months. He contrasted: his living 
here with that he had on board the Ramillies, Commodore 
Hardy, onthe New London station. - In the late war with 
the. United States, they recéived on board every night a 
sufficient supply of beef, mutton, poultry, &e. for the 
consumption of the next day ; and it was his wish, and 
that of the officers-generally, that Buonaparte was again 
in France. That,part. of his statement which related. to 
their want of fresh provisions was confirmed by. others ; for 
the first question of the boarding officers was, if we had 
any ‘poultry or stores to dispose of ;-and a certain colonel 
came,on board, and thought he had made a great acquisi- 
tion, whem he purchased, from: one of the passengers, a 
Jean, tough, old. cock for six shillings sterling! But the 
other part, I trust; cannot be confirmed. 

As.we were. lying too im an unsheltered situation, and 
exposed to a heavy swell, after waiting a considerable tine 
for further orders;. we concluded to run past’ the: fort and 
get. more under the lee of the land, to be protected from the 
wind and sea. \As.we had. observed a country ship, from 
Bengal, under jury-masts, which had experienced the late 
tremendous gale joff the cape, being dismasted by'the light« 
ning, pass the fort, and anchor close in under the island 5 
forwe. did not apprehend: that such a procedure on our 
part could: possibly excite the suspicion that: our crippled, 
dull-sailing ship, could, in the face of formidable batteries, 
and a strong fleét, liberate or attempt the liberation of Na- 
poleon. If we:may be allowed to judge from the events 
that followed our movements toward the fort, such Was ‘the 
case; for on our ‘nearing ‘it, a: shot was’ fired ahead of us 
from the half-moon battery, which’ caused us to wear ship 
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and stand on the other tack ; after keeping off sonte.time, 
fearing we would fall to leeward, we wore and again stood 
towards the fort; which saluted us with another shot, that 
struck the water just ahead of us: on thisywe again wore, 
and observed the admiral’s, boat. coming: to us. - When 
along side, the lieutenant told usto standing we then told 
him the reception: the battery had already given us; he said 
that. he would “pull in-and speak to them. "When we saw 
that he was near the: battery, we made sail, and ‘soon met 
two men-of-war lauricheswith water, who. came along side, 
and conveyed the.water immediately into the ship’s casks. 
We were then ordered ‘to make sail, and» proceed on our 
voyage without delay. 

The boats left us, and at 6-p. Mm. we departed from St. 
Helena, which at 9p. u. bore Si E. by S. distant three 
leagues, and was-peculiarly interesting ‘to me, from having 
been selected, im: preference to all places, -as the prison’of 
Napoleon. ‘It “is. affirmed -that it was onthe ‘pressing in- 
stance of the’ Duke of Wellington 3 who, ‘on his return to 
England, from India, came very near losing’ his life here, 
bythe swamping of the boat in which he was going ashore ; 
on which occasion he remarked;that it was one of the most 
dangerous, -cheerless, and comfortless of ‘all inhabited 
places that'he liad ever visited, .or had any knowledge of 
from the accounts of others. 

'Thus this warrior, decked with the: plumes. of »vietory, 
doomed Napoleon to-a living death on this: horrible. and 
sterile rock. The sight of it would cause the most thought- 
less to. reflect on the mutability of fortune, when they con- 
sidered that’those rugged. and almost imacessible cliffs con- 
tainted) within their boundaries a man who, when yietory 
was the constant companion of his resplendent talents, ap- 
peared to have. considered the: continent of Europe as a 
sphere too-limited for the full display of his genius and 
power ; who. had entered:every capitalon the continent of 
Europe; exeept Constantinople, asits conqueror, or the ruler 
of its destiny, and could. have -hurled all its monarehs to the 
dust, and prevented them from trampling on the liberties 
of the world. 

They formed a coalition unprecedented in history; which, 
combined with: treachery, efiected his overthrow. dn this 
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reverse of fortune, relying upon the dignified spirit and 
magnanimity which the English claim almost exclusively 
to themselves, he suffered himself to be deceived, and fear- 
lessly cast himself upon their bravery and high sense of 
honour, claiming the protection of their laws; but soon he 
discovered his fatal mistake. Instead of a great, chivalrous, 
and high-souled regent, with a spirited and independent 
ministry, he found the regent not acting from, or having 
any will of his own, but trained, directed, or checked by 
Castlereagh, whose intellects were nearly deranged by the 
victory of Waterloo and the occupation of France, by the 
allied forces; the honour of which he claimed from being 
the prime minister of England. When this illustrious per- 
son learned that Napoleon asked the protection of their 
laws, and desired to pass the remainder of his eventful life 
under them, in peace and retirement, to forget and be for- 
gotten, he could not justly appreciate the greatness and in- 
trepidity of soul that ‘impelled him to this action, but per- 
suaded his august regent, that it was necessary for the safety 
and security of his majesty’s crown and dominions, to con- 
fine the ex-emperor on a barren rock, in the midst of the 
ocean, surrounded with triple rows of guards, encamp an 
army about him, and encircled the island by a number of 
cruising ships, independent of a fleet at anchor in the roads. 
Notwithstanding all the in-guards and precautions, the 
head-gaoler, Sir Hudson Lowe, the dubbed knight of the 
Mediterranean, turned pale with apprehension, if he thought 
there was an American ship within thirty leagues; and 
while one was there procuring supplies, his fears were so 
great that he actually abstained from his favourite amuse- 
ments. He had tried his skill, in endeavouring to tease 
and irritate Napoleon in a variety of ways, by abridging 
his quantity of wine, scanting his provisions, and withhold- 
ing a sufficient quantity of water for his bath, but in vain ; 
Napoleon despised the animal too much to permit himself to 
be annoyed by him. With all his experimental knowledge 
of mankind, the Emperor of the French was, like myself, 
most egregiously deceived in his conception of the charac- 
ter and principles of the then British ministry, — 
When I ventured among fifty-four of their subjects, and 
placed myself in their Basi for the purpose of rescuing 
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them from danger and death, I trusted to their words and 
signatures, to their honour and character as men, and rob- 
bery was my only reward: for I have been informed of the 
arrivaLand condemnation of my brig at London.. Thus was 
I compelled, by their treachery and inhumanity, to remain 
on a desert island, where they must have considered that, 
without some special interposition of providence, I must pe- 
rish, and fall a yictim to my humane exertions to preserve 
them. This reflection could not move men or women of 
their steeled hearts ; and furthermore, their breach of faith, 
their robbery, their ingratitude and barbarity, were ap- 
proved of and rewarded by their ministry, who bestowed my 
vessel on the ruffians, by declaring her to bea good prize- 
Oh! England, what a sad falling off from the days of your 
Harrys and your Edwards, your Cressys and Agincourts! 
Is this the way you render justice to those whom your sub- 
jects have ill-treated, by abetting by your own sanction this 
unparalleled act? But I remember that there is a throne 
higher than that of England, and if she fail to indemnify 
me for my injuries, a voice louder than her’s will pronounce 
a righteous reward to both of us. 
T'wo English transport ships from St. Helena coming up, 
they soon passed us. A number of our men were ill with 
the flux, which we attributed to the water taken in at St. 
Helena. At 2 Pp. M. of the 9th, we discovered the rock of 
Ponedo, or St. Paul’s, from the deck, bearing N. W. by N. 
distant, by estimation, three leagues. 'This rock lies further 
to the westward than is generally supposed by navigators ; 
I would say 29° 21’ west of Greenwich, and has a most 
romantic appearance. When seen at a distance, its high 
peaks above the horizon, would almost deceive the mari- 
ner, who fancies that he sees a number of ships, but on a 
nearer approach, he beholds high and, apparently, inacces- 
sible peaks of rudely piled-up rocks. He shudders.as he 
views the boisterous waves, dashing with astonishing force 
against its rocky sides, and covering the greater part with 
a sheet of foam.. From its appearance in boisterous wea- 
ther, one would imagine that the Almighty had fixed aa 
uminutable decree, and barred it from the prying curiosity 
of even the sons ef Neptune. These rocks, I should suppose. 
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extend about two miles in cireuit, but there is no broken 
water more than half a cable’s length from them. 

Nothing remarkable occurred until the 23d October, 
when at meridian we sounded, and got ground in thirty-nine 
fathoms water, mud and dark sand. The clouds breaking 
away ahead, we were favoured by the appearance of the 
haze off land, and:at 3 p. M. by the sight of the Vineyard ; 
at four we sounded and got ground, of fine black, red, and 
white sand; at five, Noman’s Land bore N. W. by W. dis- 
tant about three leagues. At seven, we saw the light on 
Gay’s Head, bearing N. W. by W. a bright revolving light, 
alternately dim ; at nine, we tacked ship to the southward, 
being about one mile from Noman’s Land; at ten, the wind 
came out from N. W. ina heavy squall, split fore-topsail 
and spanker; at daylight, the vineyard appeared, bearing 
N. by E.; at 8 a. m. the ship wore and stood N. N. E. with 
the wind blowing strong at N. W.; at meridian, found we 
had lost seven or eight miles during the night, and unbent 
fore-topsail and spanker to repair. When within three 
miles of the Vineyard, a pilot boat came off, but as the pilot 
and captain could not agree respecting the pilotage, Mes- 
sieurs Whitman, Shute, Jackson, and myself took passage 
in the pilot boat, and at about seven we arrived at the 
Vineyard, where I had once more the unspeakable happi- 
ness of finding myself on my native land. 

it was almost time that I should bend all my thoughts to 
my country and family. Weary of wandering round the 
world, and encountering the hardships incident to the ocean, 
I thought that if I should be so fortunate as to experience 
again the joys of domestic felicity, nothing would ever tempt 
me to risk again their possession. My anticipations of 
returning to my home were a golden dream which I delight- 
ed to indulge, and which were my only solace during the 
tediousness of the voyage. I hoped, however, with trem- 
bling, for the cup of expectation had been too often dashed 
from my lips, to make me confide upon my wishes. — Time 
appeared to move on leaden wings, and as the distance 
which separated me from my country began to lessen, the 
links of the chain seemed to augment in number. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE RETURN. 


The bird that soars to yonder skies, 
Though heaven is nigh, seems still unblest ; 
It leaves them, and with rapture flies, 
Unmov’d, to its own much lovy’d nest. 
Though beauteous scenes may meet its view, 
And breezes blow from balmy groves, 
With wing untir’d, with bosom true, 
It turns to that dear spot it loves: 
Whate’er the joys, the prospect, where I roam, 
Thee I prefer, my dear, my native home. 


Who can describe the feelings of the weather-beaten 
sailor, and especially one who had endured as much as my- 
self, when he catches upon the distant ocean a view of the 
light-house and outstretched land, which are his heralds to 
the haven into which he is shortly entering. The thought 
of New York, with its lovely island and indented bay, with 
its variegated stores filled with plenty and laughing joy—with 
its sister rivers, pouring upon its sides the treasures and 

harvests of the country far and wide—with its numerous 
Spires and towering edifices, overlooking thousands of free- 
men too happy to know their happiness, was an astonish- 


ing Contrast t 
by all the ae my return to New Island when abandoned 
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Was I really dreaming, or was all this indeed reality ? 
A few moments I trembled, lest I was deceiving myself 
with vain anticipations, and lest I might be merely in a re- 
verie upon the island from which I had escaped. It was 
almost too much for my feelings ; I wept in my retirement, 
and raised an eye of gratitude to the Author of my being. 
I scarcely had: patience for the boat to reach the shore. 
Imagination must fill up the vacancy: suffice it to say, 
that I found my wife and children in good health, who min- 
gled in the joy that transported my own heart. 

After an absence of four years and seven months, I had 
returned without a shilling in my pocket; but, notwith- 
standing my penury, my joy was far beyond the power of 
words. In compliance with the wishes of numerous friends, 
I now submit my Journal to the inspection of my fellow-citi- 
zens, by whom I hope it will be received with indulgence, 
as it respects the literary part, as it proceeds fiom one who 
has passed the greater part of his life in traversing the 
boisterous ocean, encountering difficulties and dangers, and 
who never thought of appearing before the public as an 
author.. The conduct of those British subjects, sons of the 
self-styled mistress of the ocean, their violation of every 
agreement, tothe faithful observance of which they affixed 
their signatures, and pledged their honour; and rending 
thus asunder, and trampling under foot, every tie of grati- 
tude which is always held sacred by civilized man, and 
which the wild, untutored son of the forest, who looks to na- 
ture and nature’s God, holds inviolate, with my sufferings 
subsequent thereto, I present asa plain, unvarnished tale of 
truth. The publication has been delayed in consequence of 
the reluctance I felt to appear as an author, or inform the 
world of the actions of those monsters in human shape, 
whose bones might now, had it not been for my interference, 
possibly be blanching in the storms, on a barren aud 
inhospitable island. . 

An impartial public, will not, I trust, suspect my feelings 
to be steeled by asense of my injuries, or actuated by a 
spirit of revenge, when I declare, that, in the event of ano- 
ther war with Great Britain, I should consider it the duty . 
of all my seafaring friends and acquaintances, if they should 
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fall in with an English shipwrecked crew of such abandoned 
characters, on an uninhabited island, destitute of all 
means of relief, to endeavour to ascertain their num- 
bers, and if they were so superior as to be able to acquire 
the ascendency, to leave them to their fate, however pam- 
ful such an action would be to the humane mariner ; for it 
might possibly happen, that the reward of the relievers 
would be similar to mine; particularly as the ministry has 
sanctioned such acts of perfidy, by awarding to the perpe- 
trators the prize they had acquired, by the abandonment 
of every honourable, humane, and honest principle: I 
speak from distressing experience. If the humane and in- 
trepid relievers survived, they might, like myself, after the 
lapse of years, by the intervention of divine providence, 
return to the bosom of their families, with their health im- 
paired, their spirits depressed, and funds exhausted. 

Notwithstanding my personal sufferings, and being re- 
duced to comparative poverty, by the black criminality and 
Arab-conduct, of the natives of the fast-anchored isle, the 
bulwark of religion and liberty, I would, if I were to meet 
with any of them in distress, in such numbers that I could 
controul them, again extend to them a reseuing hand. This 
I exemplified in my last voyage to the New South Shet- 
land Islands, where I found, on the same Falkland Islands 
where I stopped on my way home, and nearly at the same 
place where I encountered these British demons, an unfor- 
tunate Englishman, who, because he was unable to per- 
form ship’s duty, had been abandoned by his iron-hearted 
captain, and left there to perish. I gave the suffering and 
unfortunate .man a passage, and brought hini to New York, 
where he waited upon Mr. Buchanan, ‘the British Consul, 
who procured him admission into the hospital. 

The next day after my arrival 1 waited upon the Mes- 
sieurs Murrays, who expressed their happiness on my safe 
arrival and in comparatively good health, after my long 
and painful absence. An interesting conversation followed, 
in the course of which they observed that they had a fine 
brig unemployed, and tendered me the command. But I 
wished to remain some time in the bosom: of my family, 
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and in their society find a soothing balm for my many past. 
sufferings. 

My father informed me, that after I had left the brig, to 
go to the island to procure fresh provisions, as related im 
page 33d, as soon as I was out of sight, Mattinson, the ci- 
devant British naval officer, with the English sailors, sup- 
ported by Durie and the marines, took possession of the 
brig, and commenced getting the topmasts up and bending 
sails, which they completed before night.. The next morn- 
ing they got under weigh, my father using the most earnest 
entreaties for them not to go away, and leave me and my 
boat’s crew to perish on those barren islands, in the depth 
of a dreadfully severe winter, without food, raiment, or 
shelter. But to all these supplications the cold-hearted, 
British officers turned a deaf ear and an impenetrable 
heart. 

Bazilla Pease they appointed their pilot, to take the 
brig to Eagle Island, as not one of the others knew in what 
direction it lay. They then got under weigh, and ran over 
to Beaver Island, and fired two or three guns, as a signal, 
they said, to me of their intention, and for me to come off ; 
My father mformed them that I was on the opposite side of 
the island, hunting, and if they would anchor and send a 
boat ashore, our men knew where they could find me, and 
would make a short cut across the island ; and thus I, with 
my boat’s crew would be enabled to get on board. But 
they refused.to comply with this reasonable request, which 
eould have been accomplished in two hours, and after lying 
too a short time, they filled away, and left me and my un- 
fortunate companions to our fate. They assigned as a rea- 
son, that the wind came on to blow heavily, and, indeed, soon 
after we left the brig, they supposed that we were lost ; and 
that was the account they gave of us afterwards. The next 
day they came off Eagle Island; when near Jack’s Har- 
bour, they discovered our boat coming off, with, as they eX- 
pected, Fanning and his crew 3 but what was their surprise, 
when the boat came along side, filled with armed Englishmen, 
who boarded the brig, and made prize of her, at the same 
4ime informing my father that he and the other Americans 
on board must consider themselves prisoners of war. 
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A scene of plunder then ensued that could have been 
performed only by those practised in that honourable busi- 
ness.. Mesdames. Durie and Spencer, to express their 
loyalty to his majesty and his gallant officer, and very pro- 
bably to attract the regard of the latter, brought up out of 
my state-room all my books, charts, quadrant, spy-glass, 
&c. and presented them to this intrepid son of Neptune, 
who claimed them as his perquisite. These harpies also 
opened my trunks with their own hands, selected the best 
of my clothing, and presented them as an offering to the 
same person; they threw the remainder on deck to the men, 
telling them it was free plunder. 

By this time they learned that the long boat, belonging 
to the wrecked Isabella, had, under the direction of Captain 
Brooks, arrived at Buenos Ayres, which was considered as 
next to a miracle, that a boat of her size should be enabled 
to make a passage from one of the Falkland Islands to the 
river La Plata, a distance of more than one thousand 
miles, in that inclement and boisterous season of the year. 
Captain Brooks, on his arrival, immediately communicated 
to the English naval commander on that station, the loss of 
the Isabella, and the consequent distress of her crew and 
passengers, with the imminent danger they were exposed to 
unless timely relieved. 

From this representation, the commander instantly des- 
patched the gun-brig Nancy, Lieutenant W. D. Aranda, to 
their relief. Lieutenant London, a passenger on board the 
Isabella, and who had accompanied Captain Brooks on his 
enterprise, returned with D. Aranda. |The magnet that 
attracted him back, was Mary Ann Spencer. On the ar- 
rival of the brig in Jack’s Harbour, D. Aranda, accompanied 
by London, came on board their prize; the meeting be- 
tween the latter and his frail Cyprian was truly affecting, 
and it is to be presumed, from the susceptibility of Mrs. 
Durie, that she must have shed tears.’ My father was 
turned out of the cabin by D. Aranda, and compelled to 
make his quarters on the half-deck with the mate, Fanning, 

and Hunter; for, the cabin was allotted to the exclusive 
use of London and his chere amie, Madame Durie and her 
gallant lord. 4 
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There, was. now. an extremely difficult and perplexing 
question. submitted by Durie and his lady, Mary Ann Spen- 
ser, Mattinson, and Sir Henry B. Hays, to the decision of 
D. Aranda ;,. which was no less than who ought to. be award- 
ed the first place of honour’ for capturing an American 
vessel, by a rare combination of treachery and cowardice, 
by which they doomed their: benéfactors- to wretchedness ? 
Sir Henry preferred his plea on the grounds:that with him 
originated thé opposition to royal British subjects being 
carried to an American port ; and that immediately on be- 
coming acquainted with the war, he proposed the compelling 
of the crew of the shallop to carry a sufficient number of 
them round to capture the brig; bring her to Jack’s Har- 
bour, take all on board, and then proceed to England. 
Mattinson, on the ground that even after they had posses- 
sion of the vessel, they could not have benefitted themselves 
by it, unless she had been equipped and fitted for sea under 
his direction. Durie, that he had the honour to wear the 
the king’s cloth. Mrs. Durie, that she controuled the ma- 
rines and their commander ; and Mary Ann Spenser, that 
she had the power to reward those who greatly exerted 
themselves. 

D. Aranda could not decide updn these conflicting claims, 
and therefore very disinterestedly promised’ to lay them all 
before the admiral commanding at Rio, but he secretly re- 
solved to claim all the henour himself that could arise from 
the capture of an unarmed American vessel and her tender. 
All the crew and passengers of the Isabella were ordered 
by D. Aranda to repair immediately, with their baggage, on 
board the Nanina, where the treatment of. the Americans, 
or Yankees, as they were termed, was infamous to the last 
degree; they threatened Pease to seize him up and flog 
him, and every insult, both by language and actions, was 
offered to my father. aay 

Wishing them all the “good for evil” in. my power, I 
beg leave. to return my hearty acknowledgments to the 
reader, of whom I take my friendly leave, for accompanying 
me to the’ termination of my adventures. May the suffer- 
ings of all others similarly close! I conclude by recom- 
mending reparation to all Tr are injured ; patience and 
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perseverance to all in adversity ; and gratitude to every 
American for all the inestimable privileges he enjoys. 


“ As meadows parch’d, brown groves, and with’ring flow’rs, 
Imbibe the sparkling dew and genial show’rs : dc 

As chill, dark air inhales the morning beam ; 

As thirsty harts enjoy the gilded stream : 

Thus to man's grateful soul from Heav’n descend 

The mercies of his Father and his friend. 


FINIS. 


APPENDIX. 


Having referred to the Falkland Islands, (page 11,) I 
hope it will not be considerered irrelevant in giving to the 
reader further details respecting them. 

The Falkland Islands are a groupe of islands in the At- 
lantic Ocean, situated at the utmost extremity of South 

America, and about eighty leagues from the Straits of Ma- 
| gellan. Two of them are seventy leagues in circumference, 


and lie ‘between 51° and 62° west longitude. They were 
first seen by Captain Davis, who sailed under Sir Thomas 
Cavendish, in 1592; next by Sir Richard Hawkins, in 1594, 

| who called them Hawkins’. Maidenland in honour of Queen 
Elizabeth ; in the year 1598, by Sebald De Wert, who 
named them Lebald’s Islands, and they are so designed in 
all the Dutch charts; in 1683 by Dampier, and, probably, 
about the same time by Cowley; in 1689 by Strong, who 
gave them their present appellation, in honour of Viscount 
Falkland; in 1699, by a Frenchman, named Beauchesne 
Gouin; and in 1721 by Roggewin a Meécklinburger, m the 
Dutch service, who circumnavigated the whole groupe, and 
called it Belgia Australis. 'The Dutch, mistaking the nu- 
merous capes for portions of different islands, gave to the 
whole the designation of new islands; the French generally 
call them Malouines, from the people of St. Maloes, whom 
they wish to consider as the first discoverers. 

The navigators of the last mentioned nation were, with- 
out question, the first settlers on these islands ;. when their 
government, after the loss of Canada, in 1763, selected them 
as a new American settlement, particularly as a place of 
shelter and refreshment for vessels bound to the South Seas. 
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A colony of Acadian families, above twenty-seven persons in 
all, was carried thither in 1764, by Commodore Bougainville, 
and in the following year, by the addition of new colonists, 
the number of inhabitants amounted to about one hundred 
and fifty. In the beginning also of the year 1765, Com- 
modore Byron, in conformity to his instructions, took pos- 
session of these islands in the name of his Brittanie Majesty ; 
and a British colony was settled the year after, in Port 
Egmont, by Captain Macbride, who cireumnavigated the 
whole coast. But they were soon to be of very little value, 
particularly from the total want of wood; and first the 
Prench ceded their settlement to the Spaniards in 1767, and 
the English abandoned theirs:m 1774. They were till the 
South American Revolution, employed by. the Spaniards as 
a receptacle for criminals from their domimions. 

The two largest of these islands are~separateded by a 
channel about twelve leagues in length, and. one to three in 
breadth, and were furnished with the most secure and spacious 
harbours... Port. Egmont, on the N. W. coast of the largest 
island, is described by Byron as one of the finest havens in 
the world, and.as capable of containing the whole British 
navy in perfect security. The general aspect of the coast 
is rocky and desolate, and no kind of wood has been found 
on any part of the islinds.. 'They appeared to the first na- 
vigators, while sailing along the shores, :to bé covered-with 
trees ; but these, upon a nearer approach were discovered, to 
be nothing but bushes of tall rushes and reeds, to which whalers 
have fixed the appellation of tushooks. They grow in clus- 
ters to. the height of three feet, and then shoot out other 
stalks about six or seven feet in length. The higher lands 
are covered with heath; and there is a great, abundance of 
excellent turf for fuel, capable even of supplying: sufficient 
heat to a forge. 

There is no appearance whatever of these islands having 
ever been inhabited previous to their discovery by Euro- 
peans; and the navigators who first landed upon their 
shor es found. the animals so unacquainted with man, that 
the birds suffered themselves to be taken with the hand, and 
even settled onthe heads of the people when they.stood 
sull. The surface is marshy, and the soil is composed first 
of a thick’ turf, then a -black mould, from eight to twelve 
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inches deep; and next a yellowish clay, resting upon a Strata 
of slate and stone. In most places on the coast is stone fit 
for building ; and in the interior, there is earth capable of 
being manufactured into brick and potters’ ware. The 
rocks are chiefly of quartz, with some pyrites and marks of 
copper. Red and grey slate, and different kinds of ochre 
are common, but no mines er metals have been discovered. 

The climate is temperate and salubrious, free from the 
extremes of heat and cold; but there are frequent rains and 
stormy winds in: all seasons of ‘the year... The running 
streams are never frozen, and the ice on the lakes and pools 
is seldom ‘sufficiently strong to bear the weight of a man 
above twenty-four hours in succession. Snow remains upon 
the tops of the highest mountains about two months in‘win- 
ter; but seldom above’a day or two in the lower grounds. 
The hoar-frosts in Spring and Autumn occasion no injury 
to the plants, but being thawed by the sun, are converted 
into a refreshing dew. .Thunder is seldom heard in Sum- 
mer; but, even during that season of the year, the winds 
are almost uniformly violent, and from the want of fuel and 
shelter all the settlers have suffered greatly from cold. 

A remarkable peculiarity has beén observed in the tides, 
which do not rise at-settled periods, subject to calculation; 
but just before high water, the sea, in less than'a quarter 
of an hour, rises and falls three times, as if shaken up and 
down, and this motion is always’ more violent during the © 
solstices, equinoxes, and full moons. “The surface of the 
ground is partially covered with turf, shrubs, and a variety 
of plants: The. turf, which is chiefly above the clay soil, 
is formed.of the roots and remains of plants in marshy situ- 
ations, and is. frequently seen in strata of considerable 
thickness. 

The meadows, which are of considerable extent, and wa- 
tered with numerous rivulets from the-hills, afford abundance 
of excellent pasturage. One of the most common grasses 
grows to the height of six feet, and furnished the colonists 
with excellent thatch for their houses; while its stalk, which 
was very sweet and nourishing, was preferred by the cattle 
to every other kind of food. ‘The resinous gum plant is the 
most conspicuous and curious of the vegetable productions. 
It is of a bright green colour; but. having neither stalk, 
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branches, nor leaves, it is more like an excrescence from 
the earth than a plant. It is only about a foot and a half 
in height, but frequently more than six feet in diameter, 
and so firm in its texture as to bear the weight of a man 
without yieldig to the pressure. On its surface are drops 
of a tough, yellowish matter, about the size of peas, re- 
sembling rosin, arid of a strong aromatic smell, like turpen- 
tine. A small shrub, creeping close to the ground, was 
discovered to possess the taste of spruce fir, and being made 
into beer with molasses, proved a powerful anti-scorbutic. 
There are great ‘quantities also of wild parsley, wood 
sorrel, and water cresses, which provided a valuable relief to 
those who are afflicted with the scurvy. The only fruits 
fourid upon those islands capable of being used as food, are 
a small berry about the size of a pea, resembling the lucet 
of ‘North America, dnd another similar to the mulberry, 
both of which grow upon’creeping plants. _ Among numer- 
ous flowers’ only one appears to yield any perfume, and its 
smell resembles that of the tube rose. The shores are cover- 
ed with seaweeds so strong and thick as almost to prevent 
the landing ofa boat. | The tides throw up several coral- 
ines; the finest mother-of-pearl, sponges: of the most 
compact texture and delicate fibre; and a variety of shells, 
of which the most curious is a bivalve called “ la poulette,” 
said to be found nowhere else, except in a fossil state. 
Only one species of quadruped is’ observed on these 
islands, called’ the wolf-fox, from its resemblance to both 
these animals. It is about the size of a common shepherd’s 
dog, with very long, sharp fangs, and barks in the same 
manner, but not so loud. It digs a kennel under ground, 
and preys upon the wild fowl and‘seal. Great numbers of 
these- animals were seen-by Byron, who describes them as 
remarkably fierce, running even from a great distance to 
attack the sailors, and plunging into the sea after boats. 
The éoasts abound. with seals, and walrusses. or sea- 
lions, many of which are of an enormous size, and also 
very formidable from their ferocity and strength. Land 
and water-fowl are found in great numbers and variety: 
The most remarkable are swans with necks of a velvet black 
colour, flesh-coloured feet, and white bodies; wild geese, 
one species of which, similar to the Canada goose, feeds 
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chiefly om dry land, and affords a wholesome and palatable 
food; ducks and teals resembling those of Europe; a spe- 
cies of grebe of the most beautiful plumage, and eyes like 
rubies surrounded*with a circle of white feathers ; a kind of 
guillemot, whose flesh is very good to eat, and which the 
colonists destroyed in great quantities, merely with sticks in 
their hands ; a species of penguin, distinguished by its stately 
gait, its beautiful plumage, and solitary habits :. different 
kinds of petrels ; small eagles ; falcons, owls, snipes, cur- 
lews, herons, thrushes, &c. There were few kinds of fish 
| taken by the settlers and navigators, but the most common 
were mullet, gradeau, sardine, transparent pike, and fresh- 
water trout of a green colour, without scales. There is no 
want of muscles, crawfish, crabs, shrimps, and other small 
shellfish, but they were found very inferior to those of Eu- 
rope or America in taste. 
{S- See Byron’s Voyage round the World—and Bou- 


gainville’s Voyage in 1766,and Pernetty’s Voyage to the 
Malouines. 


Mention is made on the 87th page, respecting a remark- 
able moral change effected on the conduct and character of 
my men, when nothing else could recal them to a sense of 
moral duty. I refer to the beautiful prayer I found among 
a parcel of torn papers discovered at the wreck. Nothing 
is easier than to be deceived in relating what the world con- 
siders miraculous, because the circumstance which pro- 
duced our astonishment was never witnessed but by ourselves 
alone, and as our sight or. our hearing constantly deceives 
us, it is not wonderful that we often give to. the world what 
we deem to be the effect of supernatural power; whereas, 
had we calmly and philosophically reasoned upon and ex- 
amined the subject, we should have told the world a plain 
unvarnished tale, and failed to excite its astonishment. 
Facts might easily be cited from ancient and modern 
records, but as I have no intention of contradicting the 
statements of many worthy men, who, I have no doubt, 
have been mightily imposed on, I will refrain from men- 
tioning names. 
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‘The fact to which I allude, was one in which all my men 
were witnessess with myself. We both saw and heard the 
tokens of amendment manifested by the men, and it was a 
fact which no one could help witnessing and believing, though 
the eause, I must confess, is somewhat beyond human 

wer, 

That alittle pieee of paper, with only a scrap of prayer 
upon it, ‘should produce an impression upon the crew, who 
could neither be allured by persuasions nor intimidated by 
threats, so.as to change the whole tenor of their profanity 
‘and thoughtlessness, to a course of devotion and: proper 
sense of their situation, is really a remarkable cireumstance 
at first sight; but it is‘no less Strange than true... It 1s a 
fact differing from those ordinarily termed. supernatural, 
in as much as it depends.on our belief of a superintending 
providence, which occasionally makes use of natural and 
even trivial events in producing.a salutary moral impression 
on the minds of men. If there be no superior bemg, no 
providence or guidance,of the minds or affairs of men, then 
the doctrine is absurd and unworthy of belief. But since 
there is aGod, who, Seripture informs us, governs the pur- 
poses and ways of men, it is not unreasonable that he may 
render an event as trivial as I have mentioned the instru- 
ment of impressing the minds of his rational creatures. If 
there be an unseen world, and we are beings sent to prepare 
for the society of angelic intelligences, is it not probable 
that communications may be held, in a way that we know 
not, with us, by which our consciences may be aroused to lay 
hold of that better way, from which we may have thought- 
lessly wandered? How often have we been dissuaded, in a 
manner we cannot account for, from pursuing a favourite 
object, when reason and every other motive have fruitlessly 
urged their claims! Why’is’ it that a little unaccountable 
event, which we neither expected nor desired, should become 
frequently the instrument of producing what the most con- 
summate wisdom and labours have been unable to effect ? 
If it be owing to chance, then chance is our Creator, and 
to what a miserable subterfuge is the blind sceptic compelled 
to have recourse, when he will not grant to a supreme 
pote what he ignorantly ascribes to an imaginary 
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But what do we know, in fact, relative to the distinction 
between great and trivial causes? We often ignorantly 
imagine that to be of the highest importance which is really 
of the least, and as often the reverse; and like him who 
Supposed the largest wheel in a machinery to be of the 
greatest consequence, when the smallest set it all in motion, 
We as foolishly reason of the ways of divine providence, 
which makes use of any thing in promoting its purposes, 
however despised or overlooked by man. Those Pheenecian 
sailors who saw the sands of Betieu, says Curvier, “trans- 
formed by fire into a transparent glass,’’ should have at once 
forseen that this new substan¢e would prolong the pleasures 
of sight to the old; that it would one day assist the astro- 
nomer in penetrating the depths of the heavens, and of 
numbering the stars of the Milky Way; that it would lay 
Open to the naturalist a miniature world as populous and as 
rich in wonders as that which aloné seemed to have been 
granted to his senses and his contemplations; in fine, that 
the most simple and direct use of it would enable the inha- 
bitants of the Baltic sea to cultivate, although under the frost 
of the polar circle; the most delicious fruit of the torrid 
zone. If so trifling a cause led to such astonishing results, 
who dare limit the operations of divine providence? who 
will pretend to set limits to the methods by which it may 
effect its purposes ? ‘ 

When Mr. Park was’ returning from the interior of 
Africa, he was encountered by a party of armed negroes, 
who led him into a dark place of the forest, through which 
he was passing, and stripped him entirely naked, taking 
from him every thing which he possessed, except an old 
shirt and a pair of trowsers. He begged them to return his 
pocket compass; but instead of complying with his request, 
one of them assured him, that if he attempted to touch that 
or any other article, he would immediately shoot hun dead 
on the spot. He was thus left in the midst of a ‘vast wilder- 
ness, in the depth of the rainy season, naked and alone, 
without food, and without the means of procuring it; sur- 
rounded by savage animals, and by men still more savage, 
and five hundred miles from the nearest European settle- 
«« All these circumstances,” says this intrepid tra- 
‘s crowded at once on my recollection, and I confess 
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veller, 
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my spirits began to fail me. I considered that I had no 
other alternative but to lie down and die. The influence 
of religion, however, aided and supported me, At this mo- 
ment, painful as my reflections were, the extraordinary 
beauty of a small moss irresistibly caught my eye. Can 
that Being, thought I, who planted, watered, and brought 
to perfection inthis obscure part of the world, a thing which 
appears of so small importance, look with unconcern on the 
situation and sufferings of creatures, formed after his own 
image? surely not. Reflections like these would not allow 
me to despair. I, starting up and disregarding both hunger 
and fatigue, travelled forwards, assured that relief was at 
hand, and I was not disappointed.” - Might I not also have res- 
ponded with him, on beholding my men, reformed by so 
trifling an incident as the finding of a piece of newspaper ; 
I perceived that it was to no other than a divine power to 
which they were indebted for so beneficial a change. 


Although most of my readers may be acquainted with the 
geography of Callao and Lima, yet, for the benefit of others, 
it may not be unprofitable to state that Callao is a sea-port 
town of Peru, lying on a river bearing the same name, near 
the Pacific Ocean; It is 7 miles south of Lima and is the 
port of that city. Its longitude is 77° 4! W. latitude 12° 3° 
S. and its population about five thousand. Two islands, 
ealled St. Laurence and Callao, and the peninsula, which 
nearly reaches them, defend vessels from south winds: to- 
wards W. and N. it is open; but these winds never blow 
with violence; the sea is always tranquil ; the water is deep 
and without rocks. 

Callao is the rendeyous of about seventeen thousand tons 
of shipping, five thousand of which are reserved for the 
navigation ef the Pacific Ocean. The town was fortified by 
ten bastions, and some batteries, and a garrison. There 
are two fauxbourgs inhabited by Indians. In 1746 this 
town was destroyed by an earthquake, when of four thou- 
sand inhabitants only two hundred escaped : since that time 
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Callao has been rebuilt upon the same plan, but a little far- 
ther from the sea. 

Lima is the capital of Peru, three leagues from the coast 
and thirty from the Cordilleras. Its longitude is 77° 7 W. 
latitude 12° 3’ S. It is inhabited by negroes, Indians, 
monks, clergy, nuns, and mestizoes, the number of whom in 
1795 amounted to 52,627. Pizarro founded ‘it in 1535, and 
called it the City of Kings. It is situated in the lovely valley of 
Rimac, onthe river Rimac, an Indian word whence it is corrupt 
derived. Its situation is very advantageous, commanding 
the whole valley. A very elegant stone bridge is built 
ever the river, having at one end a gate, which forms the 
entrance into the city, and leads to the grand square. The 
form of the city is triangular, its length two miles, and ‘its 
breadth upwards of one. It is surrounded with a brick wall, 
flanked with thirty-four bastions, and having seven gates 
and three posterns. 

The streets are broad, straight, intersecting each other 
at right angles, well paved, and furnished with streams of 
water from the river. The houses, though generally only 
of one story, are commodious and of handsome appesrance, 
having flat roofs and constructed of wood, on account of 
frequent earthquakes, but in such a manner as to resemble 
stone buildings. The strong timber work of the walls being 
covered on each side with laths or reeds plastered with mor- 
tar, whitewashed within, and painted without in imitation 
of stone. The most of the principal houses have gardens 
refreshed with streams of water, and the environs are orna- 
mented with alleys of lime trees, and clusters of country 
villas. Inthe middle of the city is a grand square of great 
extent and beauty, having in the centre a magnificent foun- 
tain, ornamented with a bronze statue of fame, from the 
trumpet of which, and the mouths of eight lions surrounding 
it, the water is ejected. 

The city abounds with churches, chapels, convents, nunne- 
ries, colleges, hospitals, and has a noble university, founded 
in 1576. The churches are partly built of stone, and are 
decorated in a splendid style with paintings and ornaments 
of great value, the walls being hung with velvet or tapestry, 
fringed with gold and silver; the alters covered with mas- 
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sive silver of various workmanship; the body of the church 
is crowded with silver tables, candlesticks, and pedestals of 
of the statues of angels; and the sacred vessels loaded with 
gold, diamonds, and precious stones, of the most dazzling 
brilliancy and of incalculable value. Among the other 
public buildmgs are the palaces of the viceroy and arch- 
bishop, and the mint. 

Luxury in dress, and a fondness for splendid retinues, 
constitute.the prevailing passion of the inhabitants, and the 
public walks. and halls are crowded with carriages. All 
classes are fond of fine clothing, but, the ladies particularly 
carry their extravagance in this respect to an extraordinary 
degree. The women are of middling stature, handsome, 
genteel, gay, and fond of music.. When the Duke de la 
Palata, the viceroy, made his entrance into the city, three 
whole streets were paved with ingots of solid silver, each 
weighing two hundred marks, and twelve to fifteen inches 
long, the whole estimated at fifty-four millions of dollars. 
Cock fighting and bull baiting are the favourite amusements 
ef the populace, and gaming is very common. Lima is the 
emporium as well as the capital of Peru. The climate is 
yery pleasant, the thermometer at noon in the winter never 
falls below 60°, and in summer seldom rises above 85°. It 
is subject to the calamity of tremendous earthquakes, and 
in summer to the inconvenience from numerous fleas, bugs, 
and musquitoes. The country round is watered by art, and 
is rendered extremely fertile. 


Allusion is made. at the 170th page, to the circumstance 
of Captain Bligh and the Bounty. I trust that, although the 
subject is generally known, some account of his sufferings 
will not be found uninteresting. 

He had been sent out on board the Bounty in 1790, in 
consequence of a petition to the King of England to trans- 
plant the bread fruit from Otaheite tothe West India Islands. 
Having obtained the object of their desires, they departed, 
and proceeded on their voyage; and thus far success 
attended the expedition, and the captain anticipated a hap- 
py completion of his labours. But a scene as unexpected 
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as deplorable soon opened. A secret conspiracy had been 
formed, which involved him and such as adhered to his for- 
tunes in the deepest distress, and rendered all his exertions 
abortive. 

Owing to light winds, they had not got clear of th 
islands, and , the watch being set for the night, the captain 
retired to rest ; just before sun rising, Christian, who had 
eharge of the morning watch, with the master-at-arms, 
gunner’s mates, and a seaman, entered Captain Bligh’s 
eabin while he was asleep, and seizing him, bound his hands 
behind his back with cords, threatening instant death if he 
made resistance or noise. Not intimidated, however, he 
tried to alarm the officers and crew, but the conspirators 
had taken care to secure or confine such as were not engaged 
in their nefarious design. The captain was forced on deck. 
in his shirt, before he could recover from the consternation 
of this rude attack ; and when he began to demand the cause 
of such violence, he was silenced by. menaces of death. 

The .boatswain. was now ordered to hoist the launch out, 
when Messrs. Hayward and Hallet, midshipmen, and Mr. 
Samuel were ordered into it, together with such as the con- 
spirators could not rely on. In vain did Captain Bligh 
exert himself to recal the crew toa sense of their duty. He 
was surrounded by armed.villains, who cut off his commu- 
nication with the well affected or wavering ; and to the en- 
deavours of some of those who were doomed to be partners 
in his misfortunes, he was indebted for the preservation of 
his commission and his journal... The unfortunate party in 
the boat was allowed to collect several insignificant artieles, 
and to carry off a quadrant and compass; but on pain of 
death to touch either map, ephemeris, or any of the captain’s 
drawings and surveys, which were numerous, and had been 
aceumulating for fifteen years. 

In this dilemma the captain displayed abundant Tesolu- 
tion. Christian, the ringleader of the gang, hesitated 
whether he should suffer the carpenter or his mates to de- 
part, but at last the carpenter was allowed to leave the ship, 
with his chest, though not without altercation, some of them 
observing “the Captain would find his way home, if he was 
allowed to carry any thing with him.” Others, on the con- 
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trary, laughed with savage malice at the helpless situation 
of the company in the boat, and when the eaptain demanded 
arms, they joked him and told him, ‘“he was well acquainted 
where he.was going, and therefore did not want them.” 
However, at last, they threw in four -cutlasses, 

He was now told that the boat was ready, and that’ he 
must. quit the ship. As they were foreing him overboard, 
the remembrance of past kindnesses agitated Christian with 
the pangs of revenge. When he asked if this was a propet 
return for the friendship that had been shown. him, bee an- 
swered, with much emotion “ that Captain Bligh !—thatis 
the thing !—I am in hell !—I am in hell !” 

With such deep laid policy and secrecy was this conspiracy 
conducted, that neither the captain nor any of the men who 
accompanied his fate, had the most distant suspicion of such 
anevent. No grievance was stated—it is probable that the 
sole temptation was the sensual pleasures of Otaheite. 

The whole quantity of provisions in the boat amounted to 
one hundred pounds of bread, sixteen pieces of pork, each 
weighing two pounds, six bottles of rum, and. six of wine, 
and twenty-eight gallons of water; a stoek scarcely enough 
for five days’ consumption. 

They reached Tofoa the same evening, but the shore 
proved too steep to land, and they found’ no anchorage. In 
the morning they coasted along in quest of a landing place 
and discovered a stony cove at the N. WW, part of the island, 
when they dropped the grapnel of the boat 3 and with some 
difficulty a party got on shore to look for supplies. Towards 
noon they returned with only‘a few quarts of water, which 
they had collected from the holes, but they had neither found 
@ spring nor seen any inhabitants. "Phe ‘captain, not know- 
ing to what farther necessities they might be’ reduced, re 
solved to husband the present stock of: provisions, and dis- 

tributed only a morsel of bread and a glass of wine to each 
person for dinner. He had the consolation to find that the 
Spirits of his companions did not sink, notwithstanding theif 
baie sitoang “a what added to’ his comfort, they om 
nee — ect on him, nor could he charge himself w! 

ig ssary to their misfortunes. Fe landed at Tol 
and the natives soon manifested their treachery and they 
resolved to leave the island. Having given orders that 
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every thing should be put on board, the captain determined 
to depart with his people, who heard the natives say, ‘‘we 
will kill you.”’ 

Their boat was stoned by the natives, and in this critical 
situation the captain threw some old clothes overboard, and 
while the natives were picking them up, the boat got to 
some distance, and the darkness setting in, the canoes gave 
over the pursuit. Their situation was now deplorable. 
Cut off from all hopes of aid,or security from the people, at 
an immense distance from home, or any European settle- 
ment, the stoutest heart must have been daunted at the 
prospect. - No hopes of relief remained but at New Holland 
or Timor, a Dutch settlement full twelve hundred leagues 
distant ; they all consented to live on an-ounce of bread a 
day, and a quarter of a pint of. water.. They bore away 
across an. ocean little known, in a small boat only twenty- 
three feet long, deeply laden with eighteen men, without any 
chart to guide him, and with no assistance except a general 
recollection. of places, and a book of longitudes and lati- 
tudes. 

Next morning the sun rose with a fiery aspect, a sure 
indication of a storm, which .soon overtook them. Their 
danger and distress were,most imminent ; the sea curled 
over the stern of the boat, and they were obliged to bail 
with all.their might to keep her from sinking. After this 
tempest was somewhat abated, each person was served with 
a tea-spoonful of rum, and a small quantity of bread fruit 
scarcely eatable. They now steered towards the Fejee 
Islands: On the fourth of March they discovered a small, 
low island, and next day discovered several more, through 
which they sailed. It may be well supposed that they were 
miserably confined for want of room to repose, and to remedy 
it they were put to watch and watch, but they could not 
stretch their legs, which were dreadfully cramped, and 
being constantly wet, after a few. hours rest they were al- 
most incapable of moving. Heaven was their only canopy 
in the most inclement weather. On the 7th two large 
canoes were seen sailing along the shore, off one of the is- 
lands, as if pursuing them; which made them row with all 
their might, being sensible of their weak and defenceless 
state against the most insignificant enemy. 

Next day there was a dreadful storm of thunder and 
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lightning, with much rain. They caught twenty gallons of 
water ; but spent a wretched night, and the wind increasing, 
the day brought no farther relief than light. A tea-spoon- 
ful of rum was their only cordial to support the cold and 
wet. Being incessantly drenched with water, some com- 
plained of violent pains in their bowels, and all had nearly 
lost the use of their limbs. » Seeing little prospect of getting 
their clothes dry, the captain advised them to strip and 
wring them through the salt water, by which they received 
a degree of warmth. Extreme hunger was now manifested, 
but few complained of thirst. They caught sometimes a 
few fish, and were thus relieved. After passing through in- 
numerable difficulties and sufferings, they arrived at the 
land of Timor, having been twenty-one days from Tofoa, 
during which they had gone through every peril and distress 
without a single death. By the log, the distance appeared 
to be 3618 miles, a space that perhaps was never passed 
before in so small a vessel and with such a slender supply 
of every necessary. ‘The firing of two cannon gave them 
new life, and on the fourth they came to a grapnel off a 
small fort and town, which the pilot told them was Coupang. 
Here they were provided with a small schooner, in which 
having proceeded to Batavia; they afterwards arrived in 
the British Channel, on board a packet, and were landed 
at Portsmouth, by a boat from the Isle. of Wight, on the 
fourteenth of March. 

Of the nineteen whom the mutineers forced into the boat, 
twelve revisited their native land. Such was the issue of 
this unparralleled yoyage. The ways.of providence are dark 
and unsearchable, but the unfortunate and-innocent may be 
assured of impartial justice at last. 


My release, related in the 15th chapter, from Masafuero, 
reminds me of other interesting accounts of individuals, 
similarly abandoned with myself. In 1681 A Musquito 
Indian was accidentally left on the Island of Juan Fernan- 
dez by Captain Watling. For three years he lived upon 
fish, goats, seals, rock-fish, snappers, cabbage tree, and a 
variety of herbs. He built himself a hut, and made his hed 
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with goat'skins. Upon Captain Watling’s revisiting the is- 
land, the Indian saw the ship at a distance, and knowing it 
to be aw English one, killed three goats, dressed them with 
leaves of the cabbage tree, and brought them down to the 
shore. The ship anchored and a Musquito Indian who was on 
board; with other sailors, landed. Running to his brother In- 
dian, he threw himself upon his face at his feet. “The 
islander lifted him up, and then fell at his feet-in the same 
manner. ‘He was afterwards hailed by the crew, when his 
joy was signified in every action. Not long after the de- 
parture of this Indian, Alexander Selkirk was thrown upon 
the same island,’ and passed upon it several years; his his- 
tory is well known. It was he that-planted the oats which 
Commodore Arson saw growing some ‘years afterwards. 
Juan Fernandez was peopled wiih goats by the discoverer, 
and first planted with oats by a man unfortunate enough to 
be cast upon it. In recurring to the fate of Alexander 
Selkirk, the imagination reverts. to the distress of Philoc* 
tetes on the desert Island of Lemnos. 


“As wearied with the tossing of the waves,]} 
They saw me sle¢ping on the shore, beneath 
This: rock’s ride covering, with malignant joy 
‘They left me and sailed hence.— 

Think from that sleep, my son, how I awoke, 

,When they were.gone! think on my tears, my groans; « ~ 
Such ills lamenting, when I saw my ships 

With which I hither sailed, all out at sea, 

And steering hence; no mortalin the place ; 

Not one to succour me; not‘one to lend 

His lenient hand to mitigate my wound! 

On every side Lroll’d my eyes, and. saw 

Nothing but wretchedness.” 


Upon a rock twenty-nine miles N: W, of Nooaheevah, in 
the South Seas, an American passed three years. With 
three companions (who died’soon after their landing) he had 
quitted his ship for the purpose of procuring feathers. The 
rock upon which they were cast was barren and desolate; 
but he contrived to. live upon the flesh and blood of birds. 
The skulls of his companions were his only drinking yes- 
sels. In 1818 the érew of the Queen Charlotte discovered 
a fire on the rock, made of dried sea-weeds. Knowing the 
rock to be barren, their an? was excited, and the cap-. 
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tain sending off a boat, they. discovered the forlorn seaman, 
and took him to Bombay. ‘This: man had a few seeds in 
his pocket, and he planted them, but they refused to prope~ 
gate. 

In the year 1808, or 9, a sailor named Jeffery, on board 
the Recruit, having stolen a little spruce beer, his com- 
mander, Captain Lake, set him on shore, on the uninhabited 
island of Sombrero, in the Atlantic Archipelego. . Two 
months after this, the Recruit returning to the same latitude, 
the captain sent a boat with several seamen, in order to 
take the man on board; but he was nowhere.to be seen; 
and the crew concluded that he had been devoured by the 
large birds, which frequent that barren rock in vast num- 
bers. Jeffery, inthe mean time, having. been landed by two 
officers with only thé clothes he had on, was” left helpless 
and hopeless, to endure all the apprehension of being de- 
voured by birds, or of dying of want. There was no shelter, 
and the heat of a tropical sun almost drove the unfortunate 
man to madness. The island being a low rock, after 
searching for somé time, he discovered water in some of 
the hollows, and a considerable quantity of birds’ eggs, and 
a few limpets. On these he lived’ for nine days; during 
which he saw several ships pass in the distance, to which 
he made signals, but without effect ; until he wasdiscovered 
by the master of an American schooner, who-took him on 
board, and landed him at Marblehead, in the county of 
Essex, in the province of Massachusetts. ; 

In the mean time the conduct of Captain Lake having 
been reported to the commander-in-chief of the West India 
station, he was-tried before a court martial, and sentenced 
to be dismissed his majesty’s service. The parliament of 
Great Britain having, at the instanceof: Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, recommended a search after the unfortunate seaman, 
he was brought to England, and arrived in London in Oc- 
tober, 1809.. Captain Lake’s family having rewarded him 
for the sufferings he had experienced, Jeffery. left London 
for Cornwall, where he was born, in order to visit his mother. 

© was met near Alfero by his father-in-law, who, soon 
after their first greeting, returned to apprize his. mother of 
bis arrival. The whole village now came forth, to meet 

jim, and nothing could exceed the joy with which he was 
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welcomed. 'The meeting between him and his mother was 
affecting in the highest degree ; she gazed upon him with 
bewildered anxiety, as if she could scarcely believe what 
she saw ; but, recovering herself, they rushed into» each 
other’s arms, and‘for some moments were lost in sobs and 
tears. Nothing ‘but the arrival of Jeffery was talked of ; 
while the joy of the villagers, and tumultuous endearments 
of the mother and son, consecrated an evéning that will for 
many years be remembered in that village with the liveliest 
satisfaction. 


« Those tears are thine which gem the eye, 
And all her tears aud anguish smother; 
First when an infant’s feeble cry 
Proclaims the lovely fair, ‘a mother.” 
And when that infant, grown a man, 
O’er seas beset with wild alarms, 

_ (Contracting space into a span) 

Shall spring into that mother’s arms; 
Who that e’er felt as mothers feel 
Would her soft trickling tears forgo ? 

+ Not all the gold, that burnish’d steel 
E’er.won upon the field of woe; 

Could tempt the mother, father, wife, 
Wo check the raptures, throbs, and tears, 
Which quicken into instant life 

When that delighted son appears. 
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Having referred to the Sandwich Islands in the 16th 
chapter, and adverted to some ‘circumstances respecting 
them and their inhabitants, I will make use of a document 
from which further light may be extracted respecting them. 

American vessels, in their “passages to and from the N. 
W. coast of this continent, frequently stop at the Sandwich 
Islands for refreshments and repairs, and the restoration of 
health, to their crews, generally impaired by the fatigue 
incident to the boisterous passage round Cape Horn, and 
the watchfulness and anxiety necessary m guarding against 
the Indians inhabiting the N. W. coast of America. Of 
these islands, so interesting to navigators, and from their 
situation and. productions so important to the scientific and 
commercial world, a short account may be worthy of some 
attention. They are situated in the North Pacific Ocean, 
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about 2700 miles-from the nearest parvief the western 
coast of America, and about 5,300 from the nearest part of 
the eastern coast of Asia. . They lie nearly in asouth-eastern 
and. north-western direction, and’ extend from 18° 54’ to 
22° 15 of north latitude, and from 150° 54! to 160° 24! 
longitude west from Greenwich ; they are eleven in number. 

Owyhee, much the largest, is the nearest:to the Ameri- 
can shores, and going from the south-east to the north-west, 
we have Mowee, the next largest ; Tahoorah and Morro- 
sinne, the latter the smallest of the groupe ; Ranai, Moro- 
toi, Wahoo, Attoi; the two last nearly equal in size to 
Mowee. Oneehow and Orechow, and ‘lastly Tahora, 
nearest the Asiatic coast, and the smallest excepting Moro- 
kinne. They are all,inhabited excepting Morokinne; Ta- 
hoora and Oreehow.' Five of them were discovered by the 
celebrated Cook, in January, 1778 ; and on his return from 
Analaska, on the 26th of November, 1778, he discovered 
Mowee, and’ on the 30th of the same month Owyhee; 
where, afterwards, he fell a sacrifice to the resentment of 
the natives. 

It was thought by Cook and those who accompanied him, 
that they were the first Eurepeans, who visited the Sandwich 
Islands, and the honour of the discovery has been conferred 
on him. The evidence that Cook was not. the discoverer is 
thought now to be satisfactory, and is contained in the 
second volume of La Perouse’s Voyages. ‘It is’ says the 
writer, in’ a_ note, ‘“certain-that these islands were disco- 
vered for the first time by Gaetan, a Spanish navigator, in 
1542. According to Gaetan’s own account, he sailed from 
the port of the Nativity, on the west coast of Mexico, in 
the 20th degree of north latitude, and. steered: to the west, 
and after having proceeded 900 leagues on a west course, 
(constantly changing ‘his latitude: but little) he came to a 
groupe of islands, inhabited by savages entirely naked. To 
the first he saw he gave the name of King Island, and to 
another, which he found 20 leagues to the west, he gave 
the name of Garden Island. | It is difficult, after this rela- 

tion, for a geographer not to’place the discoveries of Gaetan 
precisely where Cook found the Sandwich’ Islands, La 
Perouse, to-remove all doubts, cruised several days im the 
latitudes of 9° and 110, and discovered noJand, norsigns of 
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land. In answer to an anticipated objection, that the islands 
seen by Gaetan may lhiave since disappeared, it is said, had 
a groupeof islands existed in latitudes 9° and 11°, unless they 
disappeared very soon after. Gaetan saw them, they must 
have been frequently. seen;. for those parallels of latitude 
are in the ordinary route of the galleons from Acapulco te 
Manilla. Afier.these proofs, we must be satisfied that the 
isles seen by Gaetan and the Sandwich Islands are the 
SAME 4. wie A% 

These islands were called. Sandwich, in honour of the 
Earl, of Sandwich, the liberal and enlightened patron of 
Cook, then at the head of the British Board of Admirality. 
The only animals then domesticated by the natives, were 
dogs, hogs, and fowls: ‘They have now cows, horses, and 
goats, put there by the Americans.and English. They pos- 
sessed considerable knowledge of agriculture ; the land was 
divided into fields, and surrounded, in some. instances, by 
walls of stone. , 

The climate is equal to the most, favoured spot on the 
globe. The longevity of the natives is not wnfrequently so 
great as.to induce, the-remark, that they. sometimes live 
until they become so dry and light as to blown away by the 
wind; the heat is'‘moderated, by the trade wind constantly 
from the north-east, at. right. angles. with the generab-posi- 
tion of the groupe. The thermometer is seldom higher 
than 80° or lower than 60° All the tropical fruits, and 
most of the productions of. the temperate zone, are or may 
be produced in profusion. Owyhee is remarkable for a 
mountain of about 18,000 feet elevation called Mona Rowa : 
its top is almost always covered with’snow. Formerly it must 
have been a great volcano; smoke frequently issues from it. 
Inevery district of the island, large masses of flag, pieces of 
rock which shave evidently been exposed. to the action of 
fire, pumice stone, and courses of lava are visible. This 
mountain, though not so high as Mount Saint Elias, on the 
north-west coast of America,.nor ‘so elevated by 2500 feet 
as Chimborazo, in South America, has been seen ata 
greater distance than either of them from the sea; it has 
been clearly discerned fifty-three leagues. 


With regard to Tamaammaah, mentioned in my book, I 
trust I may be allowed to furnish also the following account 
of him. 

He is‘about sixty years of age,-‘a man of great bodily and 
mental vigour; possessing uncommon penetration and fore- 
sight, and readily adopting from the whites every thing 
which he thinks will ensure the permanency of his power, 
and add to the glory of his reign. Imitating our martial 
forms and discipline ; regulating the trade and industry of 
his subjects ; he constantly evinces anxiety to be as wise as 
he thinks we aré, and permits many changes’in policy and 
manners} but is careful not to-suffer change or:imnovation 
in the religion of his country. It is found impossible to give 
him a correct: understanding of our abstract ideas’of the 
divine nature. He believes in a future state; and when 
severely accused of the gross: folly of worshipping wooden 
images, as if they had power over the destiny of man, he 
explained and defended the act, by saying, “It is not the 
wood we worship ; we are not permitted to address ourselves 
directly to the great good, God, (they have a great evil one 
too,) but he condescends to come into the weod, and hear 
our vows and prayers.” 

When it was attempted to give him an idea of the me- 
diation of our blessed Saviour, and of his suffering even unto 
death to save mankind, he significantly shook his head, 
evincing distrust, or -want of understanding the meaning, 
and said, ‘* His God had never died.” » The method adopted 
to impress on his mind the great truths which animate the 
hopes of Christians, may be considered not to -have ‘been 
judicious. 

The-obstacle to. the sway of Tamaammaah on all the. is- 
lands, is Tamaree, king of Atooi. ‘To conquer this island, 
and then to die satisfied with his career, has for yeats been 
the ardent desire -of this copper-coloured Alexander ; for 
this has he disciplined and armed his subjects, and built a 
fleet composed of schooners and sloops, mounting small can- 
non and swivels, in addition to a large number of war canoes. 
Tamaree has not omitted preparations for defence, and the 
attack having-been so long delayed, and his forces become 
so well disciplined and powerful, that the latter now thinks 
of invading the dominions of the former, and hurling the 
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usurper from his throne. Each has offered sandal wood and 
other indueements to the Americans, for assistance in the 
invasion and conquest of the dominions of the other. 

During the late war between us and Great Britain, the 
Cherub and ‘Raccoon, sloops-of-war, went to these. islands 
ona cruise. Some occurrences happened there which may 
throw light on the character of Tamaammaah. 

Captains Davis and Windship were in Boston, who came 
from Owyhee and Warhooa, who having explained to Ta- 
maammaah the value and uses of sandal'wood, and enabled 
him to derive considerable pecuniary benefit from its sale, 
were much in favour with him. Captain. Tucker. having, 
not long after, arrived there, endeavoured to poison these 
gentlemen in the estimation of the-king, and informed him 
that they were captains of merchantmen, traders, and ped- 
lers, who had imposed themselves on him as men of power, 
when they were not even common warriors; that the vessels 
he had taken from them were wrens in the talons of an 
eagle; and that he had only to speak a word, and the men 
being his enemies were either dead or slaves. He added, 
that they had deceived in, not giving more than half the 
value of the wood. 

This produced little or_no effect. Tamaammaah ‘had 
derived so much informationand pleasure from the demeanour 
of his old friends, that he protected them. Captain Tucker 
then represented. the Americans to be rebels—that. he and 
they belonged to the same great chief—that they had wiek- 
edly rebelled—that the father and. this part of his children 
were at. war the second time, and he had been sent for to 
punish the wicked rebels and seize their property. 2 

This made a. deep impression on Tamaammaah, and in 
his interviews afterwards, he did not, suppress his preference 
of the loyal British to. the rebellious Americans. He broke 
his contract, and in justification of his changed sentiments, 
he put the case of one of his. islands rebelling against 
him, and. emphatically asked, “ which party. great and 
good chief ought to join, had he his choice?” ‘ Your ships, 
said he, to. the Americans, “are canoes compared. with 
theirs, and, you fly from them as the smoke of Mona Rowa 
is driven by the wind.” Tucker, howéver,. could not pay 
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Tansaammaah in coin, but presented: bills on England, at 
which he shook his head, and refused to attept them. 

This Captain Tucker was fiuely imposed'on by-a Portu- 
guese vessel which he was examining, hoping to find, as he 
expected, American property on board, which he insisted 
upon she covered. Having read upon a bill of lading—three 
boxes of dolls. which meant dollars, he bantered the Yan- 
kees for sending dolls to. the savages, and by these medns 
the dolls. escaped the clutches of this crocodile. 

Horses had been sent out to Owyhee by one of the above 
mentioned gentlemen, and they having never seen an ani- 
mal larger than a cow, regarded'them as prodigies. The 
gentleman who gave them*to the king, persuaded him to 
give his three wives an airing. Unfortunately, the horses 
not being. well broken, overturned the carriage and the 
royal family... The king and the chief ‘priest immediately 
exclaimed— Taboo—Taboo.” This is prohibited—the 
gods are offended.” 

‘Famaammaah retained the supreme power ‘over all thé 
islands until the year 1819 or 20. He was succeeded, by 
his. son Riho-Riho or Tamaammaah: the 2nd, who died in 
London a few years since. The present heir apparetit ‘is 
his brother, a promising youth of about 15 years of age. 
The islands are now under the government of a regency. 

The labours of late~ missionaries, have: effected’ much 
for the moral and mental improvement of this people. The 
first code of laws proclaimed at the Sandwich Islands was 
at Mau-i, by order of the present regent, in 1824. It was 
in these words. 1. ‘There shall be no murder, (relating to 
infanticide). .2. There shall be no drunkenness, no boxing, 
no fighting. 3. There shall be no theft. 4: All the people 
must regard the sabbath.- 5, When schools are established; 
all the people must learn. As might be expected, they na= 
turally thought of adopting the ten éommandments as the 
basis of a code for all their subjects: Powerful attempts 
have been made to thoroughly civilize and christianize them; 
and when Lord Byron visited the islands, in H. B. M Ship 
Blondé, he found the people and chiefs sufficiently civilized 
to receive a constitution, which he prepared similar’ to that 
of his native country, which we believe they have adopted. 
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The narrative given by Young, chapter 17th, was in tie 
of its points, so analagous to an adventure which occurr 
toa young man who escaped from a party of Indians, that 
I cannot forbear quoting it for the satisfaction of the reader. 

“On the arrival of the exploring party of Messrs. Lewis 
and Clarke at the head waters of the Missouri, one of the 
number, of the name of Colter, observing the appearance 
of abundance of beaver, got permission to remain and hunt 
for some time, which he did in company with a hunter 
named Potts. Aware of the hostility of the Blackfeet In- 
dians, one of whom had been killed by Lewis, they set 
their traps at night, and took them up early in the morning, 
remaining concealed during the day. They were examin- 
ing the traps early one morning, in a creek about six miles 
from that branch of the Missouri called Jefferson’s Fork, 
and were ascending in a canoe, when they suddenly heard 
a great noise resembling the trampling of animals; but 
they could not ascertain the fact, as the high, perpendicular 
banks on each side of the river impeded their view. Col- 
ter immediately pronounced it to _be occasioned by Indians, 
and advised an iustant retreat, but was accused of cowardice 
by, Potts, who insisted that the noise was occasioned by 
buffaloes, and they proceeded on. 

“In afew minutes afterwards, their doubts were removed 
by a party of Indians making their appearance on both sides 
of the creek, to the amount 6f five or 600, who beckoned them 
to’ come on shore. As retreat’ was now impossible, Colter 
turned the héad of the canoe to the shore, and at the mo- 
ment of its touching the Indian seized the rifle belonging to 
Potts ; but Colter, who is a remarkable strong man, imme- 
diately retook it, and handed it to Potts, who remained in 
the canoe, and recovering it, pushed off into the river. He 
had scarcely quitted the shore when an arrow was shot at 
him, and he cried out, “Colter, Lam wounded. Colter 
remonstrated with him on the folly of attempting to escape, 
and urged him to come on shore. Instead of complying, he 
instantly levelled his rifle at an Indian, and shot him dead 
on the spot. This conduct, situated as he was, may appear 
to have been an act of madness, but it was the effect of sud- 
den but sound reasoning; d _if taken alive, he must have 
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expected to be tortured to death, according to the Indian 
custom. He was instantly pierced with arrows so numer- 
ous, that, to use the language of Colter, “he was made a 
riddle of.” ‘They now seized Colter, stripped him entirely 
naked, and began to consult on ‘the manner in which he 
should be put to death. ‘They were at first inclined to set 
him up as a mark to shoot at; but-the chief interfered, and 
taking him by the shoulder, asked him, “if he could run 
fast °” 

“ Colter, who had been some time amongst the Kee Catsa, 
or Crow Indians, had, ina.considerable degree, acquired the 
Blackfoot language, and was also well acquainted with 
Indian customs; he knew that he had now to run for his 
life, with the dreadful odds of five or 600 against him, and 
these armed Indians; he therefore cunningly replied, that 
he was a very bad runner; although he was considered by 
the hunters as remarkably swift. The chief now commanded 
the party to remain stationary, and led Colter out on the prai- 
xié, three or 400 yards, and released him, bidding him save 
himself if ie could. At that instant the war whoop sound- 
ed in the ears of poor Colter, who, urged with the hope of 
preserving life, ran with a speed at which he was himself 
surprised. He proceeded towards Jefferson’s Fort, having 
to traverse a plain six miles in breadth, abounding with 

rickly pear, on which he was every instant treading with 
fis naked feet. He ran nearly half way across the plain be- 
fore he ventured to look over his shoulder, when he per- 
ceived that the Indians were very. much scattered, and that 
he had gained ground to a considerable distance from. the 
main body; but one Indian, who carried a spear, was much 
before all the rest, and not more than one hundred yards 
from him. A faint. gleam of. hope now, cheered the heart 
ef Colter; he derived confidence from the belief that escape 
was within the bounds of possibility, but that confidence was 
nearly fatal to him; for he exerted himself to such a degree 
that the blood gushed from his nostrils, and soon almost 
covered the forepart of his. body.. He had now arrived 
Within a mile of the river, when he distinctly heard the ap- 
palling sound of footsteps behind him, and every instant 
expected to feel the spear of his pursuer. 

“Again he turncd his head, and saw the savage‘not twenty 
yards from him. Determined, if possible, to avoid the ex- 
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pected blow, he suddenly stopt, turned round, and spread 
out his arms. The Indian, surprised’ by the suddenness of 
the action, and perhaps by the bloody appearance of Coulter, 
also attempted to stop; but exhausted with running, he fell 
whilst endeavouring to throw his spear, which stuck in the 
ground and broke in his hand. Colter instantly snatched 
up the pointed part, with which he pinned him to the earth, 
and then continued his flight. The foremost of the Indians, 
on arriving at the place, stopped till the others came up te 
join him, when they set up a hideous yell. Every moment 
of this time was improved by Colter, who, although nearly 
exhausted, succeeded in gaining the skirting of the cotton- 
wood trees, on the border of the fork, to which he ran and 
plunged into the river. Fortunately for him, a little below 
this place there was an island, against the upper point of 
which a raft of timber had lodged; he dived under the raft,. 
and after several efforts got his head above water, among 
the trunks of trees, covered over with small wood to the 
depth of several feet. i 

«* Scarcely had he secured himself, when the Indians. arriv- 
ed on the river, screeching and yelling, as Colter expressed 
it, ‘‘like so many devils.” They were frequently on the © 
raft during the day, and were seen through the chinks by 
Colter, who was congratulating himself on his escape, till 
the idea arose that they might set the raft on fire... In this 
horrible suspense he remained until night, when hearing no 
more of the Indians, he dived from under the raft and 
swam. instantly down the river to a considerable. distance, 
when he landed, and travelled all night. -Although happy 
in having escaped from the Indians, his situation was still 
dreadful: he was completely naked under a burning sun; 
the soles of his feet were full of the thorns of the prickly 
pear; he was hungry and had no. means of killing game, 
although he saw abundance around him, and was at a great 
distance from the nearest settlement. Almost any one but 
an American hunter would have despaired under such cir~ 
cumstances. The fortitude of Colter remained unshaken. 
After seven days’ sore travel, during which he had. no other 
subsistance than the root known by the naturalists under 
the name of! “‘psoralea esculenta,” he at length arrived in 
safety at Lisa’s Fort, on the Big Horn branch of the Roche 
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‘My allusion to Alexander Selkirk, 624 page, may perhaps 
deserve some further account of him; for | have no doubt 
many things may be new to many of my readers. Alexan- 
der Selkirk, who was four years and four months by himself, 
on the island of Juan Fernandez, said he was a native of 
Largo, in the county of Fife, in Scotland, and was bred a 
sailor from his youth; and at the time he wasJeit on the 
island, was master of a trading vessel called the Cinque 
Port, Captain. Stradling, commander. The reason of his 
being left on the island, was.a difference between him and 
Captain Stradling, and the ship being leaky, made him 
at first willing to stay there rather than go with him; but 
afterwards he changed his mind and would have gladly 
gone on board again, but the captain would not receive him. 
He had with him his clothes and bedding; also a firelock, 
a pound of powder, some bullets and tobacco; a hatchet, 
kettle, some books of practical divinity, and his mathema- 
tical instruments and books. 

For the first eight months he was extremely melancholy, 
and could hardly support the terror of being alone in such 
a desolate place. He built himself two huts of pimento 
trees, covered with long grass, and lined »with the skins of 
goats; which he killed with his gun as long as his powder 
lasted. .He got fire by rubbing two sticks of pimento. to- 
gether on his knee. In the smallest hut, which was some 
distance from the other, he. dressed his victuals, and in the 
other he slept, and employed himself in reading, singing 
psalms, and praying; so that he said he was a better Chris- 
tian while -in this solitude thin he was before. , When he 
was first left on this island, he ate nothing till mere hunger 
obliged him, partly from want of bread and salt, and partly 
from the excess of grief; nor did he go to bed till the want 
of sleep would not permit him to stay longer awake. 

The pimento wood, which burnt very clear, seryed him 
both for fire and candle, and refreshed him with its fragrant 
smell. He could have procured fish enough, but could not 
eat them for want of salt, except a sort of crawfish, which 
was extremely good, and as large as our lobsters; them he 
sometimes broiled, and at others boiled as he did the goat’s 
flesh, and made very good broth .of it; for the taste of it is 
much more pleasani than that of the goats of England or 
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Wales. He kept an account of five hundred of these ani- 
mals which he had killed, and as many more which he 
caught, and having marked them on the ear, let them go 
again. When his powder was gone, he took them by out- 
running them, for his way of living, and his continual exer- 
cise, walking and running, had so cleared his body of gross 
humours, that he ran with wonderful swiftness through the 
woods, and up the rocks and hills. He distanced and tired 
both the swiftest runners belonging to the ship, and a bull 
dog they had for catching the goats and bringing them on 
his back. 

He once pursued a goat with so much eagerness, that he 
caught hold of it on the brink of a precipice of which he 
was not. aware, as the bushes concealed it from his-sight ; 
so that he fell with it down the precipice, a prodigious 
height.. He was so much hurt by the fall that he lay insen- 
sible, as he imagined, about twenty-four hours, and when 
he came to himself he found the goat dead under him. He 
was ‘hardly able to craw] to his hut, about a mile distant ; 
nor was he able-to go abroad again for two days. He used 
to divert himself with cutting his name on the trees, together 
with the time of his being left, and continuance there, 

He was, at first, much pestered with rats, which had bred 
in. great numbers, from some which had. got on shore from 
ships which had putin there for wood and water. The rats 
gnawed his feet and clothes while he slept, so that he was 
obliged to cherish some cats, which had also bred from some 
that got on shore from ships that had put in there. These 
he fed on goat's flesh, by which many of them became so 
tame, that they would lie about him in hundreds, and soon 
delivered him from the rats. He likewise tamed some 
kids; and to divert himself, he would frequently sing and 
dance with them and his cats; so that by the favour of 
providence, and the vigour of his youth, he being now only 
thirty years of age, he was.at length able to conquer all the 
inconveniencies of his solitude, and became extremely easy. 
Whien his clothes were worn out, he made himself a coat 
and a eap of goat’s skin, which he sewed with little thongs 
of the same, cut with his knife. He had no other needle 
but a nail; and when his knife was worn out, he made 
others, as well as he could, of some iron hoops that were left 
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ashore. Having some linen by him, he cutout some shirts, 
which he sewed with the worsted of some old stockings; he 
had his last shirt on when he was found. 


At his first going on board, he seemed much rejoiced, but 


he had so far forgot his native language, for want of use, 
that he could not speak plainly, only dropping a few words 
now and then, without much connection; but in two or 
three days he began°to talk, and then told them that his 
silence was involuntary ; for being so long without any per- 
son to converse with, he had forgot the use of his tongue. 
A dram was offered him, but he refused to taste it, 
having drunk nothing but water for so long a time; and it 
was some time before he could relish the victuals on board. 
This is the well known original of Robinson Crusoe. 


Napoleon, of whom I spoke in the 19th chapter, was not 
the horrible creature which he is often represented to be by 
those who wish to discover their politics or their taste, by 
villitying or adoring whatever it be the fashion to do. 

In a conversation which Bonaparte had with his friends 
at St. Helena, on the subject of religion, as related by Las 
Cases, in his journal, he said, among many other things, 
*« How is it possible that conviction can find its way to our 
hearts, when we hear the absurd language, and witness the 
acts of iniquity of the greatest number of those whose busi- 
ness it is to preach tous? I am surrounded with priests, 
who preach incessantly that their reign is not of this world, 
and yet they lay their hands upon every thing they can get. 
The Pope is the head of that religion from heaven, and he 
thinks only of this world. The Emperor ended the conver- 
sation by desiring my son to bring the New Testament ; 
and taking it from the beginning, he read as far as the 
conclusion of the speech of Jesus on the mountain. He ex- 
pressed himself struck with the highest admiration at the 
purity, the sublimity, the beauty of the morality it contained, 
and we all experienced the same feeling.” 

_ The last moments of Bonaparte are far from being in- 
dicative of a corrupt and abandoned mind; they rather en- 
courage us to exercise the feelings of charity. and respect- 
‘For some time he considered himself attacked by an in- 
ternal disease, which would speedily: prove fatal to him. 
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He sometimes mentioned it, accompanied with sombrous 
presentiments. But it was supposed to be nothing more 
than the wandering of an active imagination left unemploy- 
-ed. Some weeks before his death he laboured with a spade 
in his garden so long and so severely as almost to faint from 
fatigue. Somebody suggested to him the probable injury 
to his health. “ No,” said he, ‘it cannot hurt my health—that 
is lost beyond all hope—it will but shorten my days.” 
Bertrand one day urged him to labour with more assidu- 
ity. ‘It is beneath me,” said he, ‘to be the historian of 
my own life. Alexander had his Quintus Curtius, and I 
shall have mine; at all events, my life is recorded in my 
achievements.” A short time before his malady became 
serious, he abandoned ‘his reserve, and became familiar 
with every body. He seta high value upon Bertrand, but 
did not like him. He said to him one day at table, “ Ber- 
trand, it was not your attachment to me, but your love of 
glory that brought you to St. Helena; you would immor- 
talize your name as my Fidus Achates, (the faithful com- 
| panion of the hero of the Mneis.) ; 

A little girl only nine years old, the daughter of a ser- 
geant in the garrison, often kept him company. — He took 
great pleasure in speaking to her, and on her coming kissed 
her on the cheek. He constantly provided himself with 
fruit and sweetmeats for her, and shortly before his death 
hung round her neck a small gold watch by a gold chain. 
“¢ Julia,” said he, ‘* wear this for my sake.” With a pen- 
knife he graved on the cover, clumsily enough it is true, 
these words, “The Emperor to his little friend, Julia.” 
He sometimes amused-himself in giving this child a lesson 
in drawing from the surrounding mountain scenery, with the 
most laughably whimsical figures and objects interspersed. 
His predilection for this child was extraordinary 5 she had 
nothing interesting in her person, and was in capacity ra- 
ther below the average of little girls of her age. 

The second of April was the day on which he was obser- 
ved to be seriously indisposed. He rose early and walked 
in the garden. He, after a few minutes, sat upon a bank, 

apparently faint. Montholon went up to bee and asked him 
if he was taken ill? ‘* Yes” said he, { feel nausea and 
sick stomach, the avant-couriers of death.” Count Mon- 
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tholon smiled. Bonaparte took his arm, and said, “my 
friend, we must not laugh at death, when heis so near us.” 
One day he sent for a jeweller, to alter a repair some 
trinkets, and asked him if he could make a silver coffin. 
The jeweller tried to shift the question. Bonaparte re- 
peated it. “I shall die,” said he, “in a few weeks.” 
“God forbid that we should lose your highness,” said the 
other. ‘God grant that I may die soon—very soon,” re- 
turned Bonaparte; ‘I am well convinced that life is not 
a blessing, but a curse.” He then approached a piano, 
touched the keys for a few moments, producing some vague 
but not unharmonious movement, and ended with playing 
his favourite air— 


“O Richard! O mon Roi, 
L'univers t’'abandonne.””* 


The morning of the day on which he died, he said, 
‘‘death has nothing to affright me. For three weeks he has 
been the companion of my pillow; now he is about to em- 
brace me, and bear me away for ever.” 


© The literal translation is 
“© Richard! 0, my King! 
The universe abandons thee.” _ 
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